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A DAY WITH A ROMAN GENTLEMAN. 


Ir is a little surprising, considering 
how accurate isour knowledge of the 
poetry, philosophy, and art, the wars, 
religion, and political institutions of the 
ancients, that. we have so vague, a notion 
ofthem asmen and women—-find itso hard 
to imagine how they looked, dressed, and 
lived, how they spent their time, what 
they thought and talked about, in com- 
mon every-day affairs. The Greeks and 
Romans are, after all, very unreal to us— 
hardly more than names which represent 
and embody certain conceptions of art, 
literature, and thought, We know them 
only in the monuments they have left,— 
the books, statues, and temples; and we 
scarcely think of them as actually living, 
any more than these, We see statues 
of Pitt and Washington, robed in a costume 
which we know they would have shud- 
dered at, and it is hard to conceive that 
Demosthenes, Sophocles, and Augustus 
actually looked as we see them represen- 
ted in marble. A boy who has labored 
through Cesar, Cicero, and Virgil, has 
an indistinct idea that these men he has 
been reading about spent their lives in 
waging war, sitting in the Senate, and 
founding cities, offering solemn sacrifices 
to the gods, or attending gladiatorial 
shows and the games of the Circus; he 
cannot imagine to himself people talking 


Latin—that stately tongue seems to him 
to exist only in periods and hexameters, 
and to disdain the sordid uses of petty 
traffic, or the trivialities of fashionable 
small-talk. Nor do books or antiquities 
help him much, They give, it is true, 
the dry facts, and these are indispensable 
materials to a knowledge of the life; but 
they are only materials, after all—the 
body without the soul. 

’ Nevertheless, the Romans did have a 
private and domestic life; their character 
had a light and amiable aspect, as well 
as that sterner one which is more familiar. 
They ate and drank; dressed and bathed ; 
had their clothes washed and mended, 
and their shoes patched; wore wigs and 
false teeth. The boys played with mar- 
bles, tops, hoops, and balls; the women 
gossiped and went shopping; the men 
speculated, drove bargains, and shaved 
notes, quarrelled, jested, and flirted. 

Nothing helps so much to realize the 
daily life of the ancients, as a visit to 
Pompeii, the city buried by an eruption of 
Vesuvius, eighteen hundred years ago, 
and now at last restored to light. Hero 
you enter gateways through which Pom- 
peian gentlemen drove with their wives; 
you tread streets, paved with solid 
stone, rutted with the wheels, You en- 
ter the doors of houses, over floors of 
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elegant mosaic, and stand within the 
walls, in some cases under the roofs, 
where men and women of that,distant age 
lived. You see what gort of ropms they 
lived in, the tasté with whichitheir walls 
were adorned—not gaudy, mouldering 
wall-paper, but exquisite paintings, with 
colors still bright, and forms still distinct. 
You might see the furniture too, but it 
has been removed to the museum. You 
enter drinking Shops and bakeries, baths, 
temples, theatres, forum and exchange, 
and see the marks of daily life about 
you—the defacements of ordinary use, 
even the scribblings and caricatures on 
the walls. In the great museum of 
“Naples you see the articles that have 
been removed from )these houses—ehairs 
and tables of most elegant shape, in 
‘bronze or marble(the wood, ofcourse, has 
‘perished), kettles, jars, saucepans, steel- 
yards, pitchers,cups, strainers, frying pans, 
‘jelly-moulds—even carbonized “loaves of 
‘bread ; combs, ‘pins, needles, ‘thimbles, 
docks and'keys, saws, planes, spades, pick- 
axes, chisels, lamps,—in short, nearly all 
‘the commonest implements of every-day 
use are found there, many of them the 
very counterparts of ours, and many much 
‘more elegant than we ever see. But these 
are only the appendages of life,—not the 
‘life itself. 

Whoever shall desire,a hundred or a 
thousand years hence, to obtain ‘a vivid 
and accurate picture of the daily life of 
‘us who are living now in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, will not iook for 
it in the historians and poets alone. From 
“Macaulay and Motley, Longfellow, Brown- 
ing, and Tennyson, he will get one view 
of it; and if he could look at it but from 
‘one side, that, no doubt, is the one he 
would choose—just as we would ‘not, if 
‘we could, give up the records that we 
possess of the higher thought of the an- 
cients in exchange for the most intimate 
acquaintance with their outward habits 
and manners. But he will not need to stop 
‘at this—he will go to our newspapers, 
novelists, and caricaturists to piece out the 
‘partial knowledge of our ‘age which he 
has obtained from the higher walks of 
literature. Now of Greek and Roman 
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literature we have hardly anything which 
represents prose fiction and periodicals, 
and this.is the chief reason that life in 
fantiquity is not made to look natural to 
us, as outs’ will to ourpesterity. 

The ancients were not, it is true, en- 
tirely destitute of these two branches of 
literature. There are still extant two or 
three Roman novels, rather low and gro- 
tesque in character, and giving on!y a 
very limited :yiew of ;sooiety,—invalua- 
ble for the picture of life which they 
present, if we bear in mind that this pic- 
ture is at once partial and exaggerated. 
There -was a sort of newspaper, too, in 
Rome during the empire, a daily register 
of all matters of general interest, issued 
by public authority and called the Acta 
Diurna, Tacitus the historian alludes to 
it when, apologizing for the barrenness of 
events of a certain ‘year, he adds that 
he might have filled up space with a de- 
scription of ‘the new amphitheatre; but 
that sort of thing is for the newspapers— 
it is below the dignity of history. And 
again, in his eloquent account of the death 
of Thrasea, the mostillustrious of the vic- 
tims of Nero, the syeophants who accuse 
Thrasea of treason tell the emperor, in 
order to inflame his jealousy and suspi- 
cion, that in the provinces and the army 
the journal is read chiefly in order to see 
how Thrasea votes in the Senate—what 
measures he disapproves. The satirist 
Juvenal, too; in describing the cruelty of 
a noble Roman lady, says that she has 
her slaves flogged in her presence, while 
she herself is gossiping with her crony, 
or admiring a new dress, or reading the 
news. This morning journal was no 
doubt copied by hand from the official 
copy, by persons who made this a regu- 
lar business, and ‘furnished, like books, 
to wealthy nobles, orsent abroad. Would 
that somebody had thought it worth his 
while to preserve a file of them for our 
eyes! After all, they probably contained 
only a meagre chronicle of events, and 
would have served us very little in get- 
ting at the domestic life of the Romans. 

The poets, especially Martial, and the 
letter-writers, abound in the information 
we are in search of. The light, fashion- 
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able poets, not aiming to rival the lofty 
strains of Homer and Aischylus, but to 
tickle the ear of the crowd, fill their writ- 
ings with the jests and repartees and fa- 
miliar allusions which make up the small- 
talk of the day. The comedies of Plau- 
tus and Terence introduce the men and 
women of that age before our eyes, and 
give us their conversation, witty or triv- 
ial, often earnest and abounding in mat- 
ter. But the private letters of Cicero, 
Pliny, and others are still better fitted to 
give us an idea of the personality of the 
best representatives of the Roman char- 
acter—for Plautus and Terence lay their 
scenes chiefly among the uncultivated 
classes; Propertius and Martial delighted 
in dissolute and fashionable society. But 
the private correspondence of Cicero and 
the younger Pliny is very voluminous, 
interesting, and instructive. From this 
we learn of the family relations of these 
distinguished men, their warm friend- 
ships, their elevated thoughts and senti- 
ments, their genial and playful social in- 
tercourse, their manner of doing business, 
and their mode of life. Whoever is dis- 
gusted with the indecency of Ovid and 
Petronius, or shocked at the bloodthirsty 
proscriptions of Sulla and Octavianus, or 
the terrible scenes of the amphitheatre, 
should turn to these letters of Cicero to 
his wife and brother and friend Atticus, 
or those of Pliny to the emperor Trajan 
and the historian Tacitus, to have his faith 
in humanity quickened. 

It has been remarked that, next to the 
failure to recognize the common element 
of humanity in different communities and 
at different ages, there is no more funda- 
mental mistake than not to recognize the 
essential differences in these different 
communities and ages. And when we 
compare the Greeks and Romans with the 
civilized people of the present day, we 
find, perhaps, no more vital cause of con- 
trast—even more striking, perhaps, in 
manners and customs than in thoughts and 
feelings—than this: that we are farther 
removed from primitive barbarism than 
they, by a difference of several hundred 
years. The Romans were as great bar- 
barians, five hundred years before Christ, 
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as our ancestors were a thousand years 
ago. The savage fierceness which only 
shows itself at rare intervals among 
Europeans nowadays, when humanity 
seems cast aside for a time, and man 
makes himself a beast—as in the French 
Revolution, the Indian revolt of 1857, 
the military prisons of Andersonville and 
Belle Isle, and the massacre at Fort Pil- 
low—this fierceness never wholly disap- 
peared from the Roman character. Hu- 
mane gentlemen, like Cicero and Pliny, 
were the exception; for afew such as 
these the Stoic philosophy had accom- 
plished what Christianity has done for the 
mass of men in modern times; but of the 
majority of the Romans it may be said 
that, with all the externals of civilization, 
they were through and through barbari- 
ans. Napoleon said, ‘‘ Scratch a Russian, 
and you finda Tartar.” So with the Ro- 
mans; the polished, merciful Augustus 
was only the treacherous, bloody, lustful 
Octavianus under another name. “It is 
noble to beavenged on one’s enemies ”— 
this was the sentiment of that model of 
Roman matrons, Cornelia, mother of the 
Gracchi. 

This semi-barbarous nature of the Ro- 
mans, this nearness in time to the forests 
in which they had their origin, has wider 
and more varied effects than one sees at 
first sight. The Roman house, for in- 
stance, never departed very far in princi- 
ple from the simple cabin in which it took 
its rise, There was always the one cen- 
tral room or hall, out of which the small- 
er rooms opened—the Atrium, from ater, 
black, because its walls were blackened 
with smoke —which was at once kitchen, 
dining-room, bed-room, and sitting-room, 
just as is the case in the log cabins of the 
present day. But the Romans never 
wholly outgrew this. When they built 
larger houses, the atrium was always the 
chief feature. They had separate sleep- 
ing apartments, but here stood the sym- 
bolical bed; they had their cooking done 
out of sight, but here remained the sym- 
bolical hearth; they had banqueting 
rooms, courts, colonnades, boudoirs and 
spacious parlors; but the atrium was al- 
ways the centre of the house. Here the 





Roman noble received his clients and 
friends; here were the images of his an- 
cestors, and all his family heirlooms. The 
narrow chink in the roof through which 
the smoke escaped, was widened into a 
broad impluvium ; the smoky rafters be- 
came cedar beams, carved and gilded, and 
supported sometimes by marble columns: 
the earthen floor was laid with mosaic, sta- 
tues stood between the columns, and the 
central space, open to the sky, was paved 
with even blocks of stone—so the poor 
dark atrium of Cincinnatus and Fabricius 
was transformed into au open court sur- 
rounded with cloisters. But however ele- 
gant might be the later ornaments of the 
hall, there was still always room for the 
simple waxen images of the forefathers, 
and the rude wooden statuettes of the 
household gods. 

Neither did the Romans ever make 
common use of chimneys or windows. 
The hole in the roof was still the outlet 
for the smoke in most private houses; it 
must, however, be remarked that in that 
mild climate the usual heating apparatus 
was an iron or bronze pan for charcoal, 
such as is sti]l in use in Italy, and that 
large houses were warmed by pipes of 
hot air, running under the floor, like our 
furnaces. The windows were small and 
high, and usually closed with wooden 
shutters. It was not an object with them 
to look at the street, or if they ever wish- 
ed to do this, they made use of balconies ; 
the windows were only for light and air. 
About the time of the empire, windows 
of mica came in use, and glass was also 
employed for this purpose, although not 
extensively ; for cups, vases, &c., it was a 
common material, and was manufactured 
with great skill. 

Again, take the dress. What is the 
Roman toga, but the Indian blanket ?— 
somewhat altered in shape, to be’sure, and 
worn ina peculiar and distinctive man- 
ner, but unmistakably inherited from that 
period when a single piece of woolen cloth 
was the sole garment. Indeed, even in 
the earlier years of the Roman Republic, 
we read of persons clad in the toga alone. 
Afterwards the tunic was introduced—a 
garment almost precisely like a sleeveless 
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shirt, with a belt about the waist, which 
also served as a purse; and until towards 
the close of the Republic, this, with the 
toga and a pair of shoes, formed the en- 
tire dress of a Roman gentleman. The 
toga was a large blanket of unbleached 
wool, approaching the shape of a semi- 
circle, but broad in proportion to its 
length. One end was thrown from be- 
hind over the left shoulder, hanging down 
over the left arm, and reaching nearly to 
the feet; it was then brought round from 
behind under the right arm—the curving 
edge hanging nearly to the ground—-and 
the other end thrown back over the left 
shoulder. The right arm was in this way 
left free, the left being quite covered. To 
wear the toga, and wear it in this formal 
and artificial manner, was the peculiar 
right of a Roman citizen; and great pains 
were taken by fops to make it hang grace- 
fully, in folds prepared and pressed out 
over-night. And not merely was it the 
exclusive right of a Roman citizen to 
wear this, but it was a breach of decorum 
for him to be dressed in any other way, 
when performing his duties as a citizen, 
The officer sent to announce to Cincinna- 
tus his appointment as dictator, found him 
ploughing in the field, nudus or “naked,” 
meaning by this, perhaps, in the tunic 
alone, “Clothe yourself,” said the mes- 
senger, ‘that I may lay before you the 
commands of the Senate.” Then he di- 
rected his wife to bring his toga from the 
house, washed himself, put on the toga, 
and listened to the message. In later 
times the citizens were less scrupulons 
about this. It is related of the Emperor 
Augustus that, seeing one day in the as- 
sembly a crowd of people dressed in the 
pallium (a Greek garment), he repeated 
indignantly the words of Virgil, “ Roma- 
nos rerum dominos yentemque togatam” 
(the Romans, lords of the earth, and the 
race that wears the toga), and ordered 
the sediles thereafter to admit no one into 
the Forum or Cireus without a toga— 
much as, in the Rome of the present day, 
no man is admitted to certain festivals 
without a dress coat. Again, Cicero, in 
his fiery invective against Mark Antony, 
contrasts the manner of his own entrance 
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into the city with that of his enemy: “I 
came by daylight, not in the dark; in 
shoes and toga, not sandals and cloak ”— 
the shoes and toga being the fit and becom- 
ing dress of a Roman Senator, while san- 
dals and cloak were indications of foreign 
manners, 

A clumsy garment like this, worn in so 
formal a style, might make an imposing 
appearance in the Senate, as it certainly 
gives dignity and grace to a statue; but 
it must have been sadly in the way when 
there was anything to be done, especially 
anything that required the use of both 
hands. In point of fact, it was purely a 
show garment, laid aside when there was 
work to be done; in the army it was ex- 
changed for a military cloak. Moreover, 
it was worn only by citizens, and the 
Roman citizens for the most part prac- 
tised no handicrafts—it was slaves, freed- 
men, and foreigners that carried on the 
petty trades and mechanical arts at Rome. 
The poor citizen—ignorant, needy, vi- 
cious, it might be—was entitled by virtue 
of his citizenship to live without labor. 
He received corn gratuitously, or for a 
nominal sum, from the State ; he fastened 
himself upon some wealthy patron and 
was fed by him; but work he would not. 
He was a Roman citizen—one of the 
lords of the earth. To attend the public 
assemblies and courts of justice, the gladi- 
atorial shows, the theatres, the baths and 
the games in the Circus—these were the 
lofty employments in which he passed 
his days, and to these the sweeping toga 
was no hindrance. But as soon as his 
duties as a citizen were over, or if he had 
any manual task to perform,—and tilling 
the earth was always a respectable occu- 
pation, however despised the tradesman 
and mechanic might be,—the Roman 
doffed his’ uncomfortable garments of 
state. When he entered his house, he 
exchanged his shoes for sandals or slip- 
pers, and put on an easy gown of any 
color to suit his taste. So in bad weather, 
or travelling, he wore a rough cloak and 
a hat. 

De Quincey says, in one of his brilliant, 
but over-wrought descriptions: ‘The 
Roman was the idlest of men. ‘ Man 
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and boy’ he was ‘ an idler in the land.’ 
He called himself and his pals ‘ rerum 
dominos gentemque togatam:’ the gentry 
that wore the toga, Yes, and a pretty af- 
fair that ‘toga’ was, Just figure to your- 
self, reader, the picture of a hard-work- 
ing man, with horny hands, like our 
hedgers, ditchers, weavers, porters, &c., 
setting to work on the high-road in that 
vast sweeping toga, filling with a strong 
gale like the mainsail of a frigate 
Had there been nothing left as a memo- 
rial of the Romans but that one relic, 
their immeasurable toga, we should have 
known that they were born and bred to 
idleness. In fact, except in war, the 
Roman never did anything at all but sun 
himself. ... The public ration at all 
times supported the poorest inhabitant 
of Rome, if he were a citizen. Hence it 
was that Hadrian was so astonished with 
the spectacle of Alexandria, ‘ civitas opu- 
lenta, feecunda, in qua nemo vivat otiosus’ 
(a rich, populous city, in which no one 
lives idle). Here first he saw the specta- 
cle of a vast city, second only to Rome, 
where every man had something to do. 
... This prodigious spectacle (so it 
seemed to Hadrian) was exhibited in 
Alexandria, of all men earning their 
bread in the sweat of their brow. In 
Rome only (and at one time in some of 
the Grecian states) it was the very mean- 
ing of citizen that he should vote and be 
idle.” * 

In this proud contempt for labor we 
see another illustration of the nearness 
of the Romans to barbarism ; it is exactly 
the characteristic of savages. 

The complete dress, then, of a Roman 
Senator was tunic, toga, and shoes—a 
marvellous contrast to the complicated 
suit that is worn by Mr. Gladstone or 
General Grant. But the less hardy gen- 


* Two or three inaccuracies in this ex- 
tract may be noticed. The hard-handed far- 
mer did wear the toga, but of course not 
when working on the highway. Again, it 
was not until late in the Republic that corn 
was distributed to the people, and even then 
only at a reduced rate at first, and not 
enough at that to support a family without 
labor. 
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erations of the'empire found this insuffi- 
cient, Many, even, during the Republic, 
wore two tunics, and leggings reaching 
not’quite to the knee—pantaloons were 
despised.as a barbarian institution, and a 
mark of effeminacy. About the same 
time hats ‘began to be more generally 
worn, and we are told that .Augustus, 
simple and conservative as he was in his 
tastes and habits, always wore a hat in 
the sun to shield him from its rays, The 
dress of the women was ofiginally the 
same as that of the men. Butin course 
of time the stola was established as their 
distinctive garment—an outer tunic reach- 
ing to the feet; over this a.shawl (palla) 
instead of the toga, and generally sandals 
instead of shoes, If they wished to cover 
their heads they used a shawl, or at most 
® hood, such as men also wore sometimes 
in bad weather. The wife of a Roman 
nobleman cost him nothing for bonnets! 

The civil and political institutions of the 
ancients betray still more unequivocal 
marks of their nearness to barbarism, es- 
pecially in the remarkable degree in which 
the primitive patriarchal institutions re- 
mained in force. Whatever might be the 
station or power attained by a Roman 
citizen in his public career, he was at 
home, so longs his father lived—and his 
wife and children as well—-a slave of that 
father; nor could he himself become a 
paterfamilias, or head of a family, until 
his father’s death. Nay, more, not only 
did the father possess this authority, but 
it was out of his power to divest himself 
of it, except by the fictitious process of 
selling the son as a slave, with the under- 
standing that the purchaser would man- 
umit him. Even this did not make the 
young man free. He reverted again to 
his father's authority, and, in order to 
make his emancipation complete, it was 
necessary to repeat this process three 
times. Then, thrice sold, and thrice 
manumitted; he stood a free citizen, and 
a paterfamilias himself, This power ex- 
tended even to life and death, A Roman 
magistrate—vast as his power was— 
dared not put a citizen to death without 
formal trial, Cicero himself never reco- 
vered from the obloquy that he incurred 
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by ‘venturing to punish with death the 
leaders inthe conspiracy of Catiline with- 
out due form of law; and yet he was 
backed by all the authority of the Senate. 
But at that very time, Aulus Fulvius, a 
man known to us by this one act alone, ex- 
ercised, unchallenged, unrebuked, and ir- 
responsibly, this power denied to the con- 
sul, by beheading his own son, in his own 
courtyard, by his own sole authority. 
Another ancient custom, still more pre- 
valent among the Greeks than the Romans, 
reveals the element of barbarism still 
more startlingly,—the common and re- 
cognized practice of infanticide. When a 
child was born, it was for the father to 
say whether it should be reared or not. 
It was laid at his feet, and if he lifted it 
up,—sustulit—this was interpreted as an 
expression of his willingness to under- 
take its support. In one of the comedies 
of Terence, an old bachelor remon- 
strating with his married brother that 
he is too penurious towards his two sons, 
says: ‘‘ You lifted them both up, know- 
ing just what means you had, with the 
expectation that what you had would be 
enough for both of them.” If the father 
did not “lift up” the child, he was con- 
sidered to have disowned it, and it was 
put to death, generally by being exposed 
in a forest and suffered to perish. An 
old law of Rome forbade exposing boys 
unless deformed, or the eldest daughter— 
with younger daughters the practice was 
common, for women were of little ac- 
count in those times, as is illustrated by 
the fact that girls had no distinctive 
names. The sons were Marcus, Pub- 
lius, Lucius, Titus; but their sisters had 
nothing but the family name—Cornelia, 
Lucretia, Licinia, numbered first, second, 
and so on, as many as there chanced to be. 
Still, the Roman women were not 
wholly without honor. Their position 
was far superior to that of any other 
women of antiquity, both in the respect 
shown them andin the character by which 
they earned this respect. The typical 
Roman matron is a fitting mate of the 
typical Roman senator; there is the 
same heroic, lofty spirit and intrepid 
bearing,—in her too, as in him, not un- 
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mixed with the. characteristic fierconess 
of the nation. Cicero mentions several 
women whose refined culture, especially 
in the use of the Latin language, was 
hoted, and had exercised a powerful in- 
fluence upon the male members: of their 
family. And Romau history is illus- 
trated by the names of women, in whom 
strength of character was not. inconsist- 
ent with the more womanly graces— 
from Cornelia, the mother of the Gracehi, 
to Arria; the wife of Pstus, who, when 
her husband hesitated to put himself to 
death at the command of the tyrant, 
herself plunged the dagger in her own 
bosom, and handed it to him with the 
words, “ Peetus, it does not hurt.” 


“When Arria from her wounded side 
To Petus gave the reeking steel, 
*I feel not what I’ve done,’ she cried, 
‘What Pretus is to do I feel.’” * 


It may be that we do not habitually 
do justice to the family relations of the 
Romans; their sternness and fierceness 
overshadow their finer qualities. But 
family affections appear to have been 
very strong and tender, especially be- 
tween brothers, as we see in Cicero's 
correspondence with his brother Quintus. 
The marriage relation was also, with 
the best Romans, a very happy one. 
And here isa striking and noteworthy 
fact, There is throughout ancient liter- 
ature hardly a trace of the passion which 
we call peculiarly “love.” Marriage was 
& concern managed entirely by the 
parents, who exercised the power, as 
they had the right, to betroth son or 
daughter as they pleased. The young 
lady lived a very retired, secluded life in- 
doors, hardly seeing any male acquaint- 
ances; and as for falling in love, forming 
an attachment. which should result in 
marriage, the thought hardly occurred to 
her. But although the marriage relation 
was thus entered into, not from personal 
inclination, but from a sense of duty, 
with no people has it been held more 
sacred, and have there been moré shin- 
ing examples of a true and happy union, 
than among the Romans of the Republic. 


* Martial, Hoadley’s translation. 
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The reason was, thata religious sense of 
duty governed both husband: and. wife, 
There was no: nonsense of elective affini- 
ties, and spiritual attraction, and un- 
congeniality of temper, to destroy har~ 
mony and happiness; but both par- . 
ties to a contract not made by them~ 
selves, but which they deemed an irre- 
voeable one, felt themselves bound by 
every consideration of manly honor and 
womanly devotion, to do their full duty 
im the position in which the gods had 
placed them. Until luxury and corruption 
had crept in and undermined the very 
foundations of morality, thié was the na~ 
ture of wedlock—the strong foundation 
on which the Roman family rested; and 
even through all the debauchery and de- 
generacy of the Empire, we never fail 
now and then to catch a sight of beauti- 
ful examples of genuine Roman man- 
hood and womanhood united ina marriage 
bond as holy and indissoluble as in the 
palmiest-days of the Republic, 

It may, perhaps, be of interest at this 
point to copy the inscription upon the 
sepulchre of a Roman matron—it is the 
stone that speaks :— 


“ Brief, traveller, is my message—pause and 
read it, 

The poor stone covers a beautiful woman. 

Her parents named her Claudia: 

With single love she loved her one husband ; 

Two sons she bore—one she left behind her 
on earth, 

The other she buried in the bosom of the 
earth, 

She was becoming in speech, and noble in 
mien ; 

Cared well for her household, and span. I 
am finished—go.” 


Another feature of family life remains 
to be mentioned—the slaves, so impor- 
tant a portion of the Roman household 
as to be called peculiarly “the family.” 
American slavery gives no adequate idea 
of Roman slavery. The slaves in this 
country were of a different race and a dif- 
ferent color, vastly inferior to their mas- 
ters in ability and education, In Rome, 
on the other hand, by the side of natives 
of various barbarous tribes, who were 
employed only in the rudest branches of 





industry (a class which corresponds in 
character and position to the American 
slaves)—by the side of these there were 
slaves brought from all the most polished 
nations of the world—Greeks, Egyptians, 
Syrians, Asiatics—and their functions in 
the household were commensurate with 
their talents and attainments, The 
steward of the estate, the tutor of the 
children, the librarian, the secretary—all 
were slaves. A wealthy Roman possess- 
ed troops of slaves of all kinds—it was 
his pride not to be obliged to go beyond 
his own farms and his own “ family ” to 
supply all his wants, But in nothing 
was the native barbarity of the Roman 
more glaringly exhibited than in their 
treatment of these unfortunates. The 
vindictive excesses of passion which are 
related as the rare exceptions in the 
treatment of the negroes of the South, 
were every-day affairs with the Romans. 
If the life of the Roman citizen could not 
be touched, that of the slave was cheap 
enough. Nor was the brutal passion of 
the master satisfied with killing—it must 
be death by torture—by the cross—or it 
might be by being.thrown into the fish- 
pond to fatten the lampreys. After a 
servile insurrection in Sicily, twenty 
thousand slaves in that one island were 
crucified along the highways. 

The horrors of Roman slavery—more 
terrible than it is easy for us to conceive 
of—were however somewhat mitigated 
by the commonness of emancipation. 
The freedmen, or emancipated slaves, 
were so numerous as to form a class by 
themselves, and a very important one. 
But although free, and thus no longer ex- 
posed to the grossest abuses of slavery, 
the freedman still remained in a relation 
of dependence upon his former master, 
and was known not merely as freedman 
(libertinus), but as his freedman (libertus). 
His relation to his patron did not differ 
materially from that of the client, only 
that he was considered bound to perform 
for him whatever services were in his 
power, almost as when he was a slave. 
Nothing is more common than to meet 
with accounts of freedmen who acted as 
the confidential servants or agents of 
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their patrons; and this, it would seem, 
without any regular remuneration, ex- 
cept their favor and patronage, and the 
hope of a legacy. The slave gained by 
his emancipation, therefore, principally 
the right to own property and the ex- 
ception from abuse, not the freedom from 
the obligation to service. 

It has been said that the freedmen were 
practically on the footing of clients, 
Every poorer man in Rome found it 
necessary to attach himself to some one 
of the nobles as his protector, and, so to 
speak, his representative. Rome was 
through and through an aristocratic state. 
The idea of equal rights for all would 
have been a strange one in those days, 
It was only through the favor and assis- 
tance of some powerful noble that any 
inferior citizen could hope for redress in 
any grievance, or justice in any suit. 
Every nobleman was by virtue of his po- 
sition a lawyer, as well as a statesman 
and soldier; and it was his duty to pro- 
tect his clients, to defend them in any 
case at law, and act for them in all im- 
portant affairs. Both parties were bene- 
fited by this; for the noble derived much 
of his dignity and influence from the num- 
ber of his clients, 

Having thus given a general outline of 
the Roman household and its members— 
the paterfamilias, the wife, the children, 
the slaves, freedmen, and clients—let us 
take up the history of a single day, to see 
how this family lived. Two or three 
ancient writers have given us detailed 
accounts of the manner in which the day 
was spent; the briefest of these, and the 
best fitted for our purpose, is contained in 
an epigram of Martial, a popular poet 
who lived about a century after Christ. 
It should be premised that the Romans 
divided the day, from sunrise to sunset, 
into twelve equal hours, varying, there- 
fore, in length at the different seasons of 
the year. 


“Two hours the clients crowd your stately 
halls— 
The third the lawyers bellow themselves 
hoarse. 
Work till the fifth—the sixth for quiet 
calls— 
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Then through the seventh all business 
runs its course. 
The eighth hour baths anderercise you need ; 
The ninth hour spreads your table; and 
your friends 
Listen, the tenth, while you my verses read— 
What were a feast unless the muse at- 
tends?” 


We will now follow out this pro- 
gramme hour by hour. Let us personify 
our account, and call our nobleman by 
the aristocratic name of Paullus mi- 
lius. 

The Roman rises early—commonly by 
daybreak. It does not take him long to 
make his toilet. The bathing and shaving 
come in the afternoon; and there are no 
strings or buttons to fasten, no collar to 
put on, no cravat to tie, no waistcoat, 
pantaloons, stockings or underclothes, no 
watch or pocket-knife, no hat or gloves. 
He slips himself easily into his tunic, and 
fastens around his waist a belt which has 
amoney pouch attached to it; a slave ties 
his shoes and folds his toga gracefully 


about him, and he steps from his bed-room 
into the Atrium, already crowded with 


eager and obsequious visitors. Here isa 
tenant of one of his farms, come to pay 
his rent; here a freedman in attendance, 
to see if his patron has any commands 
for him; here is the steward of his villa 
with his monthly report; here is a yeo- 
man who owns asmall piece of land near 
his villa, and has attached himself to his 
wealthy neighbor‘as a client—he comes, 
bringing a gift of a fat capon, and tells a 
story of some outrage committed by the 
bailiff of another nobleman, and begs for 
protection ; here is a city client, who is 
involved in a suit at law, and comes to 
consult Amilius; here is a crowd of 
needy parasites, whose whole living is de- 
rived from the daily allowance given them 
by their patrons; they present. themselves 
at more than one hall every morning, and 
the bargain is reckoned a fair one—the 
consideration and distinction derived from 
& numervus body of clients, and their votes 
when the patron is a candidate for any 
office, are well worth the trifling cost of 
their gratuities. In attending upon these 
visitors an hour or two passes; an edu- 
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cated slave no doubt attends his master to 
take notes, if necessary..- 

The morning salutation being over, 
wmilius partakes of a slight breakfast of 
bread and figs or olives—alas! the Ro- 
mans knew not coffee, nor buckwheat 
cakes, nor waffles, nor rolls and butter; 
if the morning was chilly, and they wish- 
ed a warm breakfast, there was the fav- 
orite calda, wine mixed with hot water, 
probably spiced, and sweetened, if at all, 
with honey—for sugar they had not. Af- 
ter this frugal breakfast, Amilius betakes 
himself to the Forum, or market-place, 
to attend to the business of the day. Ev- 
ery town or city of the ancients—like 
every European town of the present day 
—had its open square or market place 
(forum), as the centre of all business, 
public and private. Around this, or in 
its neighborhood, were the most import- 
ant temples and other public buildings. 
Here courts of justice and public assem- 
blies were held, originally in the open air. 
The public assemblies, indeed, were al- 
ways held in the open air; the courts of 
justice sat in later time in the Basilica— 
an open hall, used also by the merchants 
as an exchange. milius therefore pro- 
ceeds to the Senate, if the Senate is in 
session to-day—for, being a permanent 
body, all its members residing in Rome, 
it sits only when there is business to be 
transacted; if there is no Senate, to the 
Basilica which his father had erected, to 
attend the trial of a case in which he is 
interested; or, if there is a public assem- 
bly, to the Forum, to hear Pollio or Mes- 
sala address the people; or, if there is 
neither Senate, assembly, nor court, he at- 
tends to his own private concerns, Joun- 
ges in the Basilica or on the Forum, and 
talks with his friends on the news from 
Parthia or Spain, or on the prospect of 
an outbreak between the triumvirs, Mark 
Antony and Octavianus, 

In this way the hours of the forenoon 
pass, and at noon, or soon after, the busi- 
ness of the day is over. All this time, 
the narrow, crooked streets, lined with 
high, irgegular houses, abutting directly 
upon the street, with no sidewalks, have 
been the scene of the extremest bustle 





and confusion, with the dealers im various 
commodities carrying about and pro+ 
claiming their wares. Carts, too, are al- 
lowed in the city during the morning 
hours for purposes of trade; but carriages 
are never permitted there, except to la- 
dies, or on rare festal océasions, Who- 
ever does not wish to walk must be car- 
ried im a litter, or ride horseback. The 
hurry, bustle, and. confusion of the streets 
of Rome are frequently mentioned by 
ancient writers, and probably the streets 
of modern Cairo or Constantinople givea 
fairnotion of them, 

At noon, therefore, we have a cessation 
of business, which is not resumed unless 
there is some special oceasion. The see- 
end meal, prandium, is now taken, which 
appears to have been much the same as the 
first, only somewhat heartier, often with 
some meat orfish. Like the first, it might 
be taken wherever a person happened to 
be, generally with no formality : frequent- 
ly no table was set at all, and sometimes 
it was entirely omitted. It is therefore 
incorrect to call the prandium “ dinner,” 
whieh is, as De Quincey urges, “ the princi- 
pal meal of the day, the meal upon which 
is thrown the onus of the day's support.” 
Let us call it dancheon. 

How, meanwhile, has the wife of 
imilius, the matron Cornelia, passed her 
forenoon? Itishardtosay. The life of 
women in no age or country admits much 
variety, least of all that of virtuous wo- 
men among the ancients. Asa lady of the 
old Roman stamp, she has employed her- 
self; no doubt, in superintending the labor 
ofher slaves; the rooms were to be clean- 
ed, the floors swept and polished, prepa- 
rations to be made for the evening’s festi- 
val. If shedoes not spin and weave with 
her own hands, like her ancestors, she has 
been fully vecupied in overseeing her 
slaves that did, Forthere were no Lowells 
and Manchesters in those days—all the 
nobleman’s articles of clothing were made 
here in hisown house. This huge pile of 
wool came from the backs of his own 
sheep, on his Apulian pastures, On this 
loom you see a toga near its coppletion 
—woven in one piece, heavy and fine, 
with a soft nap like velvet,—already nar- 
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rowed towards the end, to show its round- 
ed form. On this other isa piéee of cloth 
to be made into a turiic—a broad ‘stripe is 
woven in it, of wool dyed in the costly 
Tyrian purple, intended to run up and 
down in front of the garment, marking 
fmilius asa senator: this is the latus 
clavus, In this other room is a company 
of slaves making up garments, either for 
their master’s use; or coarser ones for 
themselves. In these employments Cor- 
nelia finds that the morning does not drag 
upon her hands, and while her two boys, 
Lucius and Mareus, are at. theit school, 
reading Homer or writing rhetorical ex- 
ercises in Latin, her daughter Atmilia 
[Emily] aceompanies her mother in her 
labors, gives her what aid she ean, and 
learns how to manage a household, in 
order that, when married to the young 
Licinius, to whom her parents betrothed 
her the other day, his house may be cared 
for in a manner worthy a Roman noble- 
man. 

But let us turn for a moment from our 
chaste and virtuous Cornelia, a Roman 
matron of the old stamp, and read the de- 
scription which Lucian gives of the fashion- 
able ladies two centuries later : 

“Tf any one should behold these ladies at 
the moment that they wake in the morning, 
he would certainly believe he saw either 
a monkey or a baboon, to meet either of 
which on going out in the morning we 
are accustomed to consider a bad omen, 
For this reason they shut themselves up 
so closely at this time that no man’s eye 
can see them, . . . . She is at once sur- 
rounded by a circle of officious nurses and 
attendants, who make it their business to 
revive upon her countenance its faded 
beauties. To wash the sleep out of her 
eyes with fresh spring water, and then 
betake herself briskly and cheerfully to 
her household duties—what an absurd 
and old-fashioned notion! No, there must 
first be all sorts of ointments, powders, 
andessences, The performance has quite 
the look of a public display. Each maid 
and attendant has a special part of the 
toilet to attend to. One brings a silver 
wash-basin, another a pitcher, others mir- 
rors and caskets—boxes enough to make 
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up the stock of an apothecary. And im 
none of them is there anything but false- 
hood and deception—in one teéth and 
coloring for the gums, in another black 
eyelashes and eyebrows, and other tricks 
of the toilet. But the greatest art and 
the greatest time are spent upon the hair. 
Some, who have the madness to change 
their natural black hair into blonde or gold- 
en, color it with ointment, which they 
then suffer to dry in the sun at mid-day 
im order toset thecolor. Others, who are 
content to wear their hair black, spend 
their husbands’ entire income upon it, 
and let all Arabia Felix breathe from their 
locks.” 

Not so very different from some fine 
ladies of a later day, even to the dyeing 
of the hair yellow—a custom which the 
Roman ladies adopted in admiration of 
the northern nations, which they had just 
come to know. Nor was false hair an- 
common; one of their poets writes: 


“ The golden hair that Livia wears 
Is hers—-who would have thought it! 
She swears ’tis hers, and true she swears; 
For I—know where she bougiit it.” 


But what does Lucian mean by the un- 
savory comparison with the baboon? 
Why, this: that the favorite method of 
the ladies of his day, to preserve their 
complexions, was to bathe their faces on 
going to bed in a gruel made of bread and 
asses’ milk. This became hard, dry, and 
discolored during the night, and the first 
process in the morning was to wash it 
away with warm asses’ milk—the empress 
Poppwa was always, in travelling, ac- 
companied with troops of asses, stated at 
five hundred in number, to provide her 
with her indispensable baths. This yes- 
terday’s rubbish cleared away, a slave 
touches up the cheeks artistically with 
white and red paint, and another shades 
the eyebrows and eyelashes with a black 
powder,—and the fair face is finished. 

It is afternoon now. The prandium 
is over, and the siesta too, if any have 
indulged themselves in that luxury. No 
more labor to-day, unless to hard-worked 
slaves, or to lawyers or magistrates whose 
business will not wait. It is afternoon, 
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arid all Rome is taking holiday. What 
occupations does Martial's epigram give 
for the afternoon? “‘Bathsand palestra.” 
But Martial lived in the time of Trajan, 
and our Amilius in that of Augustus. 
Under the Empire, the daily bath was 
the grand object of life with the ener- 
vated, luxurious Romans, and the Therma, 
or watm baths, were among the most 
magnifieent of the structures of the city. 
There were several of these, built at dif- 
ferent times, the largest perhaps a third 
of a mile square, fitted up with every 
variety of luxurious baths, and provided 
with pleasant grassy lawns, with halls 
for games and gymnastic exercises, with 
porticoes and leeture-rooms, for conver+ 
sation or instruction. To these the peo- 
ple were admitted, either gratis or for a 
mere nominal sum, and here they spent 
hours of every day. We may praise the 
Romans for their cleanly habits, but 
cleanliness ceased to be the object—it 
was the mere sensual gratification derived 
from the succession of the different kinds 
of baths, im which an idle and dissolute 
people wasted their hours. 

But Admilius has no such establishments 
as these to visit, nor is he a mere trifler, 
to spend the whole afternoon in soaking 
and scraping himself. Indeed, these es- 
tablishments were not intended for the 
rich and aristocratic, who, in those days, 
had elaborate bathing accommodations in 
their own houses; but chiefly for the 
mass of the citizens, to whom this wasa 
part of the price paid by the emperors 
for the privilege of ruling. At the 
close of the Republic there were no free 
baths on this magnificent seale. There- 
fore if Amilius has no rooms in his own 
house set apart for this purpose, he is 
satisfied to go, as his ancestors did, to a 
barber's shop and have his beard shaved, 
his hair cut and his nails trimmed (a thing 
no gentleman thought of doing for him~ 
self); then to one of the balnew, or pri- 
vate bathing establishments, where he 
takes such asimple bath as suits his tastes. 

We may fancy him then, now that the 
business of the day is over, spending the 
rest of the afternoon in any way that we 
fancy. Perhaps he orders his carriage to 
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wait him at the Porta Capena, and he 
. himself rides on horseback, while his wife 
is carried in a litter to the gate; they 
mount the carriage, and, driven by a 
slave,—for no Roman gentleman may 
lower himself by holding the reins,—en- 
joy an afternoon drive over the Campagna, 
while the declining sun lights up the Sabine 
mountains with a brilliant purple, and 
the Alban hill lies in sombre shadow. 
Perhaps they go along the Appian way, 
crowded with travel and traffic, and lined 
with splendid tombs on both sides; if 
this is not retired enough, towards Ostia, 
to get a whiff of the sea air; or to visit 
a friend's country-seat in Etruria, or in- 
spect their own villa at Tusculum. Or 
perhaps he may prefer to recline in his 
own parlor, and have a slave read to him 
a new satire of Horace, or an historical 
treatise of Varro, or one of Cicero’s never- 
tiring speeches, 

At length it is the dinner hour, and 
the guests begin to arrive,—a party of 
gentlemen, all high-born and wealthy, all 
rejoicing at the prospect of an outbreak 
between Antony and Octavianus, and 
some venturing to hope that the result 
will be a restoration of the common- 
wealth. On ordinary occasions, Zmilius 
dines with his wife and children—it is 
the only family meal. Civilization has 
not so far conquered the habits of barba- 
rous life as to bring the whole family to- 
gether to the morning and mid-day 
meal. These are still solitary, informal, 
individual, occasional; but towards eve- 
ning civilization conquers at last, and, 
when the work of the day is all finished, 
brings the whole family to a common 
table. In olden times they sat at table; 
but the later Roman felt himself disin- 
clined for so much exertion, and reclined 
on a broad couch, leaning on his left elbow, 
and feeding himself with his hand from 
the bits of food cut up for him by the 
slaves in attendance. Forks were un- 
known—knives were hardly used at the 
table—spoons, pointed perhaps at one end, 
were the only implements, except their 
fingers which were made before forks; 
and was it not an easier and more lordly 
thing to be spared the trouble of cutting 
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at all, and use the fingers, with a slave 
at hand to wash them with perfumed 
water? Women, however,—was it mod- 
esty or dignity, or self-sacrifice, or wasit 
that the lords of creation ruled it so ?— 
women did not recline at meals, but still 
sat, as their ancestors did. 

To-day, however, is a banqueting day. 
imilius receives his friends in his splen- 
did Triclinium, or banqueting hall, while 
Cornelia dines in the common room of 
the family, with her daughter, the gentle 
imilia, and the two school-boys Emilii ; 
and let us trust that they behave better 
than boys are apt to do nowadays when 
left thus, not forgetting that they are des- 
tined one day to be Senators and Consuls. 

The great banqueting-hall contains 
three broad couches, placed to form three 
sides of a hollow square, each calculated 
to accommodate three guests. Varro, 
the great antiquarian.and scholar, has 
declared that the number of guests should 
never be less than that of the Graces 
(three), nor more than that of the Muses 
(nine); a dictum which has come down 
to our days, as arule which everybody 
respects, but nobody obeys. But ata 
Roman dinner the accommodations of 
table and couches limited the number to 
nine. We will close the door upon 
uilius’ banquet—its political conver- 
sation must be kept a secret. In its 
place, we will copy from a Roman novel 
—the Satyricon of Petronius*—the de- 
scription of a dinner, given by one of the 
guests. 

“For the first course, we had a hog 
crowned with pudding, and garnished 
with fritters and giblets, capitally dressed ; 
and there was endive and bread of whole 
meal, which I like better than white. For 
the next. course we had excellent cold 
tarts with Spanish honey poured warm 
over them ; so I ate no small share of the 
tarts, and smeared myself well with the 
honey. All round these, chick-peas and 
lupines, nuts in plenty, and an apple 
apiece; I however brought away two 
and here they are tied upin my napkin ; 
for if I carry home nothing to my favorite 


* Bohn’s translation. 
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slave, I get abuse. Ha! true, my wife 
reminds me had on a side table a piece 
of bear's ham, and I ate more than a 
pound of it, for it tasted quite like boar ; 
and, said I, if bears eat a man, with how 
much more reason may men eat bears. 
Finally we had cream cheese, grape jelly, 
a snail apiece, chitterlings, livers in paté- 
pans, chapcrowned eggs, turnips and 
mustard, and a dish of kidney beans; 
there was also handed round a wooden 
bow! full of salted olives, whence some of 
the party unfairly helped themselves to 
fist-fulls,” 

A brief account, from Suetonius, of the 
personal habits of the Emperor Augustus, 
one of the most finished gentlemen of 
antiquity, will fitly conclude this attempt 
to illustrate the daily manners of his 
countrymen. F 

“ His economy in furniture and house- 
hold utensils can be seen even now [one 
hundred years later], from the beds and 
tables which are still in existence, many 
of which are hardly elegant enough for a 
private gentleman, They say he never 
slept on any but an ordinary bed, and 
with bedclothes of a common sort, He 
did not often wear any but home-made 
clothes, made by his sister, wife, daugh- 
ter and nieces; his toga was neither 
sweeping, nor scanty in dimensions; his 
purple stripe neither broad nor nar- 
row; rather high shoes, so that he might 
look taller than he was, And he never 
failed to have his out-door clothes and 
shoes in his bed-room, ready for any sud- 
den and unexpected need. He banqueted 
frequently, but never except in regular 
form, nor without careful selection of his 
companions, ... His dinner consisted 
of three courses, and never, when most 
sumptuous, of more than six—but, al- 
though he was thus economical, it was 
always of consummate elegance. For if 
the guests were silent, or conversed ina 
low tone, he would challenge them to a 
general conversation; and he enlivened 
the feast with singers and stage-players, 
or even with pantomimists from the cir- 
cus, and quite often with buffoons. Feast 
days and anniversaries he celebrated with 
great magnificence. The food that 
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he ate himself was small in quantity, and 
of an ordinary quality. Stale bread and 
small fishes, and fresh cheese of cow's 
milk, and green figs, were what he was 
most fond of; the earlier meals of the 
day, before the dinner, he took wherever 
he happened to be, These are his own 
words fromaletter: ‘ We lunched in the 
carriage, on bread and dates,’ Again: 
‘On my way home from the Regia, I ate 
an ounce of bread, with a few grapes.’ 
And again: ‘No Jew, my Tiberius, fasts 
more rigidly on the Sabbath, than I have 
done to-day, for not until after the first 
hour of the night [at about six P. M.] did 
I eat a couple of mouthfuls in the bath, 
before I was rubbed with oil.’ From this 
carelessness it resulted that sometimes he 
dined alone, either before or after the 
banquet, taking nothing at the table. He 
was likewise very temperate in the use 
of wine, . . . Instead of drinks, he took 
bread soaked in cold water, or a slice of 
cucumber, or a head of lettuce,‘or a fresh 
sour apple of winy flavor. After lun- 
cheon, when he had dressed and put on 
his shoes, he took ashort nap, holding his 
hand before his eyes. After dinner he 
went at once to his study, There he re- 
mained until late at night, making out 
either wholly or chiefly the records of 
the day. Then going to bed, he slept not 
more, at the outside, than seven hours, 
and that not continuously, but waking 
three or four times in theinterval. If he 
could not get to sleep again, as sometimes 
happened, he called a reader or story- 
teller, and worked often until after day- 
light... . . In winter he wore fur tunics, 
with a thick toga, with an under-vest 
fitting close to his body; his legs and 
thighs were also covered. In summer he 
slept with open doors, . . . He could not 
bear the sun, even in winter, and never 
walked in the open air without a hat, 
. .. He gave up field exercises of arms 
and on horseback immediately after the 
civil wars, and took instead to playing 
ball; afterwards he rode in a litter and 
walked, wrapped in a blanket, leaping at 
the end of the walk.” 

The Paullus Aimilius, whose day we 
have endeavored to reconstruct from fan- 
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ey, is'no fictitious character.. He was a 
nephew of the triumvir Lepidus, and 
was consul in the year thirty-four before 
Christ. Very little is known of his his- 
tory, and it may be he did not deserve 
the character we have ascribed to him, of 
a Roman of the old type; but one would 
not willingly believe that itowas a mean 
or wicked man to whom were addressed 
the tender verses of Propertius, in the 
name of his deceased wife: 

‘*Oease, Paulus, to eutreat my grave with 

tears— 
The black gate opens to no human prayer. 
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When once the shade in Pluto’s halls ap- 


pears, 
The road is ever closed that brought it 
‘ there, 
* . * * + 
Now to thy care the pledges of our love, 
Even from my ashes, fondly I commend. 
The father now a mother too must prove— 
Let my caresses in thy kisses blend. 
Be cheerful, if thou canst, when they are by— 
Alone and in thy chamber mourn for me : 
And if thou seest my form, and deem’st me 
nigh, 
Believe that she thou lov’st will answer thee.” 


* * * * + 


oOo - O 


A GLIMPSE OF THACKERAY, 


I nap the pleasure, during his Ameri- 
can tour, of making the acquaintance of 
Mr. Thackeray, and found the real indi- 
vidual very different from the idea formed 
of him, from reading his writings. His 
enemies, among the English critics, had 
represented him as a bitter, cynical, mo- 


rose, and far from agreeable person. An 
attempt is here made to draw the real 
likeness for the satisfaction of the admir- 
ers of his great genius. 

The personal appearance of the cele- 
brated novelist was not striking, and 
might have even been called common- 
place. He was tall, ruddy, of full figure, 
and evidently a free livet. His face was 
round and full—his eyes dark, I think, 
and habitually half concealed by glasses 
—the hair fine, and sprinkled with gray 
—the nose slightly turned up—the mouth 
smiling. His dress and manners were 
those of a gentleman, and had nothing 
ostentatious or pretentious about them. 
This I noticed, since Lord Lytton and Mr. 
Dickens are said to be, or to have been, 
“ dressy "in their proclivities, Thackeray 
was not “dressy” at all. His clothes 
were plain, with a decided inclination to- 
ward drab and neutral colors—they were 
noticeable only as not calculated to at- 
tract notice. Of the personal appearance 
of Mr. Thackeray, it may be said, by 
way of summing up, that he impressed 
you as a plain, honest, straightforward, 


and very big Englishman—fond of roast 
beef, of plum pudding, of claret, and 
the material “ good things” of life. He 
always “drank Bordeaux” at dinner, he 
told me ; and he was indeed the picture of 
a hearty and generous liver, enjoying life, 
and not ashamed to let it be known that 
he enjoyed it. 

Such was the man at the first glance— 
a decided contrast to the pictures drawn 
of him by the English critics. -I had ex- 
pected to see a scowling ogre, a “ fierce 
satirist,” all gloom andirony. The critics 
had bitten in their likeness with acid, and 
made a monster of their subject. The 
cruel, relentless, and unsparing castigator 
of society—the unbeliever in all women, 
and in nearly all men—the monster going 
about with a sneer on his face, and growl- 
ing at his species—that was the Thacke- 
ray of the critics; and lo! here was the 
real individual. Instead of a Timon and 
Ishmael combined, with a: touch of Dio- 
genes—a man without a good word for 
anybody, and eminently “unwholesome” 
in all his views of life—here was the big, 
ruddy, amiable, and hearty Englishman, 
with his hand held out, his voice full of 
modesty and cordiality, a smile on his 
lips—ready to laugh and talk and greet 
everybody with unaffected good-humor. 

His voice was cordial, honest, and at 
times exceedingly musical. Many thou- 
sands must have -noticed this in his lec- 
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tures on the “ English Humorists,” and 
“The Four Georges.” The delivery of 
these lectures was certainly admirable. 
The voice of the speaker had a peculiar 
charm in it. None of the words were 
mumbled or slurred—the vice, 'it is said, 
of English speaking—and certain passages 
were repeated with a pathetic sweetness 
which wentto'the heart. The lingering 
undertones, full of sadness and pathos, 
will be remembered, and the peculiar 
melody of the repetitions of verse from 
Addison and Bishop Heber. In private 
his voice possessed the same charm; and 
indeed the lecturer and the private indi- 
vidual were one and the same, What 
he said sounded like a paragraph from his 
books—and the lectures were like “talks” 
with a friend over a cigar. 

What impressed me most agreeably in 
Mr. Thackeray was the entire absence of 
anything Jike assumption, or affectation. 
His personal bearing was simple, natural 
and wholly unaffected—he seemed in- 
deed to have a genuine horror and dis- 
gust for sham and “humbug,” and pro- 
bably considered that attitudinizing in the 
character of a celebrity partook of this 
abhorred sham and snobbery. His writ- 
ings indicate that this passion for being 
and appearing natural was the dominant 
characteristic of the man; and I thought 
I could perceive that he took infinite 
pains to divest himself of the remotest 
tendency toward “ posing” as the “‘cele- 
brated author.” If anybody insisted on 
regarding and treating him as such, he 
certainly had no encouragement from 
him. Of this I observed many proofs 
~~all indicating that Mr. Thackeray much 
preferred. being met and greeted as a pri- 
vate gentleman, rather than as a writer 
of books. 

The natural and-unaffected bearing here 
noticed was rendered more attractive by 
genuine courtesy and good humor. The 
“English Juvenal” seemed to have be- 
eome as philanthropic and kindly as Ir- 
ving or Goldsmith. It is probable that 
his reception in America had a great deal 
to do with this—and it is certain that the 
manver in which he was greeted here 
contrasted strongly with his previous 
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career, His early life is said to have been 
a-hard struggle with poverty, and he him- 
self'told me one day that at first he “ wrote 
for bread.” He was long coming to his 
fame. The brightest years of his life were 
passed in obscurity, and when Vanity Fair 
was discharged like a big gun, the critics 
were slow to acquiesce in the verdict of the 
reading public, who, one said, “had 
gotten the start of the critics.” His great 
genius even to the last was called in ques- 
tion. The literary schoolmasters grudged 
the fame of their big pupil, who had made 
his mark without consulting them. And 
yet he had won that fame by hard work, 
after long waiting, and by sheer power of 
brain. It is almost melancholy to look back 
and think how Thackeray passed those 
years until he was nearly or quite fifty, 
manufacturing magazine sketches, and 
floundering—the big whale !—in the shal- 
lows of Jeames’ Diary, the Shabby Genteel 
Story, ete. That the author of the New- 
comes and Vanity Fair should thus find no 
audience until he had grown gray in 
authorship, must have embittered the 
sweetest disposition, and developed the 
latent genius for satire in him. Oertain 
it is that it was as a great satirist that he 
dawned on the world of letters—and the 
oritics had shouted after him: “He is a 
cynic, a man-hater—the Jasher of shams 
isa sham himself!” To this Thackeray 
had responded by still more bitter satire: 
the critics were mercilessly “shown up ™ 
by their great opponent; and when he 
came to America, his adversaries still 
sneered at him, and printed disparaging 
stories*about him, plainly resenting his 
immense popularity won in spite of them. 

In America all was changed. From 
the moment when he placed his feet on 
the soil of the Western continent, and 
heard a “rosy-cheeked little peripatetic 
book-merchant call out ‘Thackeray’s 
works!’ in such a kind, gay voice as gave 
him a feeling of friendship and welcome,” 
he was surrounded with friendly and 
welcoming faces, and heard little said of 
him that was not in his honor. The 
people cordially welcomed him every- 
where—America and Mr. Thackeray 
smiled at each other in the most agreeable. 
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manner—and no doubt this pleasant re- 
ception, with the evidences he saw all 
around him of the high appreciation of 
his writings, tended to mollify and en- 
courage him. 

Whatever the cause, Mr. Thackeray, 
when I saw him, was not the sneering 
cynic of the critics, but a natural, well- 
bred, and perfectly unassuming gentleman, 
I believe this to have been his real char- 
acter. Such simplicity and good-humor 
as he exhibited could not have been put 
on for the occasion, And it was certainly 
a singular trait in one who had seen so 
much artificial and corrupt society. For 
thirty years or more, this man had mingled 
with the polished and heartless crowds 
of London and Paris—had seen shams, 
rogues, and sharpers pass in endless pro- 
cession before him—the keen eyes behind 
the large spectacles had read the true 
character of this pretentious society, and 
that he should have retained his benevo- 
lence and kindness toward mankind is 
surprising. Still he seemed to have kept 
it, and to regard his species with infinite 
His books 


tenderness and compassion, 
show this, and his talk indicated it too. 
He wondered at his own pictures some- 
times, and said to me of the Earl of Crabs 
and Mr. Deuceace: “I don’t know how I 
am able to describe rascals so minutely— 


I never lived with any.” But he had 
seen them—this very Earl and sharper; 
the strange thing was that, after rubbing 
against such vile personages as these and 
Becky Sharpe, he should have retained 
any feeling of wholesome good-humor 
whatever toward men and women 
generally. 

He had this good-humor, however, and 
the genuine passion before spoken of for 
being simple and straightforward. Con- 
cealment and pretence both appeared pe- 
culiarly hateful to him. His very manner 
was eloquent, and seemed to say: “I 
have nothing on earth to hide from you, 
friend; you are welcome to look into my 
breast with your strongest pair of mag- 
nifying-glasses, and find out, if you can, 
any hidden humbug there, and drag it 
forth and denounce it publicly, I am 
just what I appear—neither better nor 
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worse. I say what I think, and hope I 
do not bore you: I do not stop to ask 
myself whether I am making a good or 
bad ‘ impression’—whether you will think 
me very brilliant, or very satirical, or 
very anything. My great desire is to be 
honest, and not a snob or humbug. We 
are all more or less shams, but let us try 
to be as little so as possible. Let us be 
simple and unaffected, pretending to be 
nothing. Say your prayers, and do your 
duty, friend, and Heaven will surely bless 
you!” Mr, Thackeray’s very bearing 
seemed to say something like this, and 
the only fair point for criticism was his 
manner of saying it, It is undeniable 
that a hidden sadness and accent of satire 
was under his bonhomie. He was not 
earnest in his utterances. He seemed to 
touch on all subjects in this half sad, half 
satiric mood. Human life was evidently 
a comedy to him, in which rogues and 
rascals, male and female, predominated, 
and played the chief parts. He saw the 
roguery and rascality, but preferred to 
laugh rather than denounce. “ We are 
all miserable sinners, but let us accept 
our lot,” he seemed to say. “The good 
are not all good, the bad not all bad—let 
us first take the beam out of our own 
eyes, and be charitable.” 

Attempts to analyze so varied and pe- 
culiar a character as Mr. Thackeray’s 
must always be more or less failures, 
The parts touched upon here are those 
which met the eye at first view. There 
was material for long study in the man, 
as there is in his books, but I shall not 
endeavor to enter upon that here; with 
a few words I will bring this brief sketch 
to an end, touching on but one other trait 
of Mr. Thackeray—his unreserve and 
frankness, 

This unreserve was marked, and I 
could not rid myself of the idea that it 
sprang from—was only another indica- 
tion of, his aversion to all concealment. I 
was a perfect stranger to him, but he 
spoke without reserve of his past life and 
hisliterary schemes, I will jot down a 
few of the frank words of the great writer 
on the subject of his own works. They 
interested me much when I listened to 
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them, and now that the lips which uttered 
them are cold, they may interest others, 

“T do not think much of Pendennis,” 
said Mr. Thackeray. “It certainly drags 
about the middle; but I was very ill at 
that time, and could do no better. I dic- 
tated a part of that book to an amanuen- 
sis, and the whole of Zemond was dictated 
_ too. You like the scene of Esmond’s re- 
turn to Lady Castlewood? I wish all 
was as good, but we can't play the first 
fiddle always.” , 

“T don’t like to read Don Quiwote—it 
makes me sad. Dumas is a great favorite 
of mine. He is wonderful—better than 
Walter Scott! I bought the Memoirs of 
D' Artagnan once for sixpence on a Lon- 
don bookstall, and intended to make a 
book of it, but Dumas got ahead of me 
with his Trois Mousquetaires. I have 
read fourteen of the small volumes con- 
taining Dumas’ own Memoirs. They are 
delightful! ” 

“T never write at night; it excites me 
so that I cannot sleep. The morning is 
my time, and I always commence with 
a cigar in my mouth 
early, and wrote for bread. Becky Sharpe 
made my fortune. I like Becky, and have 
some of her tastes—for the society of 
‘Bohemians,’ I have seen every sort of 
society—dukes, and lords and ladies, 
artists, and actors, and authors—-and I 
think I like the last the best—artists of 
all sorts—they are more natural and un- 
conventional; wear their hair on their 
shoulders if they like, and dress pictu- 
resquely. Becky liked them better than 
her fine society. Do you remember 
where she comes down gradually to as- 
sociate with all sorts of people ?—that 
is well done!” 

“T am going to write a book to be 
called the ‘Two Virginians,’ but I am 
afraid I will not be able to do so for at 
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least two years to come. I cannot write 
upon a subject I know nothing of—I must 
read up for it.” 

“Your book will be a novel, I suppose, 
Mr. Thackeray?” 

“Yes: the story of two brothers— 
one on the British and the other on the 
American side—and both in love with the 
same girl.” 

** Your scene is laid, then, in the Revo- 
lution?” 

“ Yes, in Virginia at that time.” 

“ An excellent subject. Yorktown will 
be your natural denouement. But I beg 
your pardon. I forgot that you were an 
Englishman |” 

“ An Englishman ?” 

“ Lord Cornwallis surrendered at York- 
town.” 

“Oh, I accept Yorktown! ” 

“And Washington, too?” 

“Most certainly—he was one of the 
greatest men that ever lived.” 

“And yet think—if you had caught 
him you would probably have hung him 
as a rebel.” 

“ We had better have lost North Amer- 
ica!” 

These unreserved utterances, hastily 
jotted down, in the exact words of the 
speaker, will serve to show his aversion 
to all manner of concealment. A laugh- 
ing and proud frankness seemed indeed 
to be the controlling characteristic of the 
man; and the trait gave a secret charm 
to every word which he uttered. 

The ultimate verdict upon Mr. Thacke- 
ray will not be doubtful, I think. Of his 
genius there can be no question; in ad- 
dition, I believe him to have had a good 
heart, and a passion for the truthful and 
honest. He is dead now, and the sweet; 
friendly voice is silent. But he speaks- 
still in his writings—and will speak there 
forever. 
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MEN AND BRUTES. 


Tue actions and habits of the brute 
animals are a very curious subject of 
speculation. Bayle says it “is one of the 
most profound abysses in which human 
reason can exercise itself,” Thedifficulty 
lies chiefly in our inability or imperfect 
ability to communicate with them, . We 
have mostly no other means of judging 
of many of the phenomena which their 
actions present to our observation than 
from their seeming analogy with what 
we observe in ourselves, What we know 
in regard to certain of our own. actions 
we apply to the explanation of seemingly 
similar actions in the brutes. 

Multitudes of the brutes display nothing 
of intelligence, properly speaking—noth- 
ing higher than a susceptibility to im- 
pressions from external objects through 
their organs of sense. 

The actions of others exhibit in various 
degrees. something like our sense-percep- 
tions and our knowledge of the qualities 
of outward objects. 

The actions of others, however, present 
phenomena of astill higher order, which 
seem strikingly analogous to the opera- 
tions and products of the human under- 
standing. This class of actions may be 
seen quite remarkably in the monkey, the 
elephant, the dog, the beaver, the bee, 
the ant, and some other animals, Nearly 
every pérson's own observation and recol- 
lection will, I presume, supply him with 
a variety of facts of this order, The 
books of naturalists and philosophers 
abound with them. 

Now the question I propose to con- 
sider is: What are we to think of this 
latter class of actions? How are we to 
explain them ? ‘ 

There are, so far as I know, only 
three theories that have ever been held 
on the subject: (1) The Cartesian theory 
—though older than Descartes—which 
not only denied that the brutes have any 


intelligence, but denied also that_they , 


are sentient creatures capable of sensa- 
tion or feeling, and regarded them as 
mere machines—not even automatic— 


all their actions resulting from the immedi- 
ate exertion of Divine power. (2) The 
theory which refers all the actions of the 
brutes—not excepting such as are seem- 
ingly the most. intelligent—to mere in- 
stinet—a_prineiple .not intellectual, but 
the very opposite of intelligence, under- 
standing, or reason. (8) The theory 
which admits indeed the existence and 
operation: of :instinct as the principle of 
multitudes of the actions of the brutes, 
but denies that it. is. the principle of all 
of them, and, on the contrary, asserts 
that many of them-are the product of 
faculties in the brutes analogous to those 
of the human understanding. 

The first theory may be dismissed from 
consideration. It may be taken for 
granted that nobody nowadays holds, 
or would care to go into a discussion of 
the grounds. on which the Cartesians 
rested it, 

As to the second theory, there is no 
doubt but that what is properly called 
instinet plays a very large part in the 
phenomena of the animal kingdom, It 
is the internal principle of innumerable 
actions and habits... It is found in all 
animals of every sort. But that it is the 
principle. of all brute actions and habits 
—including those of the highest order of 
seeming intelligence—is an admission not 
to be hastily made, 

Let us, then, consider first such actions 
and habits as are admitted to be purely 
instinctive by all who admit the existence 
of such a principle as instinct, Out of 
instances of a multitude of sorts it is 
necessary to signalize only a few. 

Nearly all birds sit on their eggs until 
they are hatched by the warmth of their 
bodies. The ostrich does not do so, but 
leaves them on the sands of Africa to be 
hatched by the warmth of the sun, Some 
sorts of birds deposit their eggs in nests 
on the ground; some in nests in trees, 
or hanging from the boughs; some in 
cavities in rocks or trees, or scooped out 
of the sides of the banks of streams; some 
build their nests of one sort of material, 
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others of another—every individual of a 
species acting in a way peculiar to its 


species. 


Some fishes—as the salmon and stur- 
geon—forsake the salt water and ascend 
the streams at certain seasons to deposit 
their spawn. 

The spider weaves a web to catch 
flies. 

Chickens dtead the water, but young 
ducklings ‘hatched by a hen run imme- 
diately to the nearest pool and plunge in 
—in spite of all the efforts of the terrified 
foster-mother to prevent them. 

All these are instances of actions and 
habits commonly said to be determined 
by instinct, Thousands might be added, 
I will refer to only one more—the case of 
the silk-worm—because the phenomena 
of its existence lead us to notice the 
union, and yet the distinction, between 
the different principles of Life and of 
Instinct, After the egg is hatched the 
worm begins under the direction of instinct 
to seek its appropriate food,—the leaves 
of the mulberry-tree mostly,—and upon 
this it feeds for a time, the vital action of 
the stomach assimilating its food partly 
to the nutriment of the worm, and partly 
to the formation of a silky secretion, 
Then it fastens itself in a proper situation 
and begins its spinning—involving its 
body in the fine filaments which it draws 
from its stomach, and so forming the 
cocoon, Then through the action of the 
vital power it is transformed to a winged 
insect, and is directed by instinct to asuit- 
able deposition of its eggs; and, having 
thus fulfilled the term and purpose of its 
existence, dies, 

T might refer also to the cells of the 
honey-comb of the bees, as perhaps in 
one respect the most remarkable instance 
of what must be regarded as instinctive 
determination. These cells are hexago- 
nal, and their construction is a perfect 
practical solution of one of the most dif- 
ficult mathematical problems. Perhaps 
it will be interesting to quote what Dr. 
Reid ‘says about it: “It is a curious 
mathematical problem,” he writes, “at 
what precise angle the three planes which 
compose the bottom of a cell in a honey- 
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comb ought to meet in order to make the 
greatest saving, or the least expense, of 
material and labor. This is one of those 
problems belonging to the higher. parts 
of mathematics, which are called prob- 
lems of maxima and minima. It has been 
resolved by some mathematicians, par- 
ticularly by Mr. Maclaurin, by a fluxion- 
ary calculation, which is to be found in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London. He has determined precisely 
the angle required; and he found by the 
most exact mensuration the subject could 
admit, that it is the very angle in which 
the three planes at the bottom of the . 
cell of a honey-comb do actually meet.” 

“Shall we ask here who taught the 
bee the properties of solids, and to resolve 
problems of maxima and of minima? We 
need not say that bees know none of 
these things. They work geometrically, 
without any knowledge of geometry; 
somewhat like a child who, by turning 
the handle of an organ, makes good mu- 
sic without any knowledge of music. 
The art is not in the child, but in him who 
made the organ. In like manner, when 
a bee makes its comb so geometrically, the 
geometry is not in the bee, but in the 
great Geometrician who made tht bee, 
and made all things in number, weight, 
and measure,” 

All these actions and habits above in- 
stanced, and such as these are admitted— 
as has been said—to be purely instinc- 
tive by all who admit that there is any 
such thing as instinct. 

To generalize now the description of 
them, we may say: (1) they are actions 
performed invariably in the same way by 
all animals of the same species ; (2) they 
are actions performed with unerring cer- 
tainty prior to experience; that is, not 
prompted by experience in the first in- 
stance, and no better performed after- 
wards than at the first time. For ex- 
ample, all the hangbirds build and sus- 
pend their nests in the same way from 


.the boughs of trees; all the kingfishers 


scoop them alike out of the sides of the 
banks of streams; and both sorts of birds 
do their work as well’and perfectly the 
first as at any subsequent time. 
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These instinctive actions, moreover, 
subserve the propagation, sustenance and 
preservation of the animals, according to 
their several specific organizations and 
conditions of existence. 

They are, then, in their highest gener- 
ality, adaptations of means to ends. There 
is, therefore, intelligent design in them. 
But this design we are wont to attribute 
to their Creator; who, through the blind 
working of the instinctive impulse im- 
planted by Him in their constitution, ac- 
complishes his design without any recog- 
nition, on the part of the animals, of the 
relation of the means to the end, The 
young mammal finds out its way to its 
milky food without knowing its necessity. 

If now it be asked, What is Instinct ? 
it can only be said, that it is that some- 
thing in animals which impels them—as 
the word instinct itself signifies—to per- 
form such actions. But this is only as- 
suming a cause for such actions, and giv- 
ing ita name. Our reason obliges us to 
believe there must be a cause for all phe- 
nomena, What name we give to the 
cause of the actions in question is not of 
the greatest moment; it is only import- 
ant to have some name, and to under- 
stand what is meant by it when we use 
it. Of the nature of instinct—what itis 
in itself—we know as little as we do of 
life, or magnetism, or gravitation. We 
speak of it, indeed, as a principle or 
force, just as we speak of the vital, or 
magnetic, or attractive force, But that is 
nothing more than recognizing it as the 
proximate cause of certain phenomena. 
Like all forces, moreover, instinct (as we 
assume) has its laws of action or working 
—otherwise there would be no reason 
why animals of one species should be im- 
pelled to act always in one way, and ani- 
mals of another species in another way ; 
just as we assume, for example, that life 
or the vital force works according to law, 
so that the bean when planted produces 
beans, the pea peas, etc, The phenomena 
which we attribute to instinct we know ; 
the cause or force itself{—to which we 
give the name of instinct—we assume by 
necessary inference with absolute convic- 
tion. Omnia exeunt in mysteria —all 
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things go out.at lastinto mystery. Every 
thing explicable rests ultimately upon 
something inexplicable. He who deter- 
mines to hold nothing for true that he 
cannot fully comprehend and explain will 
soon inevitably come to have less than 
one article to his creed. 

Summarily, then, it may be taken as a 
correct and adequate definition of instinct, 
that it is that principle in animals which 
impels them to perform certain actions 
tending to their propagation, sustenance, 
and preservation-~working in them orig- 
inally anterior to experience, and prompt- 
ing all animals of the same species to per- 
form such actions invariably in the same 
way under all circumstances, 

Now taking this notion of instinct to 
be correct, and admitting that it includes 
and explains such actions as have been 
described, the question comes up: Does 
instinct suffice to explain all the actions 
which we see performed by animals, such 
as some of those of the monkey, the ele- 
phant, the beaver, the bee, the ant, and 
the dog, and of other animals that might 
be named? 

It would seem it does not. 

There are actions of these animals 
which in their kind are just such as those 
that,when performed by human beings,we 
consider to be the result of observation, 
experience, reflection, and choice—that 
is, such as we take to be the products of 
the understanding. 

To signalize some of these actions :— Of 
monkey tricks and monkey cunning there 
are stories innumerable, I select one— 
given on the authority of M. Bailly, a 
French philosopher of the last century. 
Bailly had a friend that had a monkey, 
that was fastened to the wall by achain; 
his friend often amused himself by placing 
nuts beyond the length of the chain and 
just out of the reach of his paws. On one 
occasion, after many vain attempts to 
reach the nut, seeing a servant pass near 
him with asalver in his hand, the monkey 
snatched it from him and used it to draw 


‘the nut within his grasp, His way of 


cracking his nuts was to place them on the 
floor and let fallastone upon them. Dr. 
Darwin mentions another case, of a mon- 
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key that had lost his teeth, and took to 
cracking his nuts with a stone, which he 
held in his hand and used as a hammer. 
Of elephants and their ingenuity we 
have many accounts, I take one or two 
given by Buffon (Hist, Nat. xi.) on au- 
thority that seems reliable, They are re- 
lated of elephants tamed and used in the 
service of man in India. One of these 
animals, being put to forcing a heavy 


piece of artillery up a mountain, would 


push it forward with his head and then 
block the wheel with his knee to prevent 
the carriage rolling back, while he pre- 
pared to renew his push. Another, when 
tied with a rope fastened around his leg 
with a tight and complicated knot, pre- 
ferred to untie the knot rather than try 
his strength to break it. 

Buffon gives many instances that are 
indicative of the elephant’s disposition, as 
well as of his general intelligence. For 
instance, an elephant would decline to put 
forth a painful degree of effort in lifting 
or drawing, but if promised arrac, or any- 
thing he was particularly fond of, he would 
undertake it. But you must keep your 
promise ; for he is quite resentful and vin- 
dictive if cheated. Everybody is familiar 
with the story of the elephant that was 
cheated in this way by a painter, and went 
off to a pool of muddy water, and return- 
ing with a trunk-full, spouted it over the 
painter’s picture and spoilt it. 

Of Beavers much is related. These 
animals display contrivance and ingenui- 
ty chiefly in the construction of their huts 
for winter residence—in which they also 
store up their provision of food for winter. 
They are careful to build where the water 
is too deep to be frozen at the bottom. 
They prefer to build in running water, so 
as to be able to float their timber-- 
trunks and branches of small trees— 
down from above, thus saving the labor of 
hauling. These trees they cut down with 
their teeth. They build dams across the 
stream, if itis necessary, in order to secure 
depth and stillness at the bottom. These 
dams are sometimes two or three hundred 
feet long, twenty high, and seven or eight 
thick, The materials are trunks and 
branches of trees, with stones and mud 
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interpacked, Their huts are of the same 
materials, rude but strong, conical in form, 
with one door near the foundation and 
under the water, They make the walls 
from four to six and sometimes eight feet 
thick, laying the wood crosswise and 
horizontally, with stones and mud inter- 
mixed, ramming and packing their work 
with sharp flaps of their broad tails, and 
finally, just before frost sets in, plastering 
their huts with mud or clay. 

The beavers of a community do not 
work in common in hut-building. Each 
family, or those who live together, build 
their own huts. But the common dam is 
built by all in conjunction, 

These animals will, however, in some 
circumstances depart from their usual way, 
and will scoop out holes or caves in the 
sides of the banks of a stream opening 
into the water at the bottom. They take 
great precautions for secrecy and safety, 
according to circumstances, For instance, 
they will build what writers about them 
call “ washes,” or holes on the opposite 
bank, large enough to allow them to lift 
their noses out of the water to breathe 
without being seen. When disturbed in 
their huts, they swim under the water 
across the stream and betake themselves 
to their “washes.” All this about the 
beaver is on the authority of Godman 
(Nat. Hist. v. ii.) who takes great pains to 
throw out what he calls “fabulous stories” 
about these remarkable animals. 

Now about Bees and Ants. Whoever 
has read Huber’s two charming books, 
will know whatever is worth knowing 
about these interesting creatures, and 
enough to delight and surprise him, 

I select one case from his work on 
Bees. 

Huber put a dozen humble-bees under 
a bell-glass, along with a comb of about 
ten silk cocoons, so unequal in height as 
not to stand steadily upright. To remedy 
this defect, two or three of the bees got 
upon the comb and stretched themselves 
over its edge with their heads downward, 
and fixed their fore feet on the table on 
which the comb stood; and so with their 
hind feet kept the comb from falling. 
When these were weary, others took 
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their places. In; this, eonstrained and 
painful posture, fresh bees relieving their 
comrades, these little creatures supported 
the comb for nearly three days, at the 
end of which time they had prepared 
wax enough to make pillars with to sup- 
port the comb, But these pillars having 
got accidentally displaved, the bees began 
over again in the same way as. before, 
until Huber, pitying their hard case, 
supplied them with something that made 
such work no longer necessary for them. 

I take one case from his book on Ants. 
It_ relates to the skill with which they 
build their dwellings, make galleries and 
tunnels for communication, and the like. 
“ Those ants,” says Huber, “ who lay the 
foundation of a wall, a gallery, or a 
chamber, from working separately, occa- 
sion, now and then, a want.of coinci- 
dence in the parts; . . .but the 
workman, on discovering his error, knows 
how to reetify it. A wall had been be- 
gun with a view of sustaining a vaulted 
ceiling, still incomplete, which had been 
projected from the wall of the opposite 
chamber, The workman who had begun 
constructing it had given it too little ele- 
vation to. meet the opposite partition, 
on which it was to rest,.... when 
one of the ants, arriving at the place, ap- 
peared struck by the difficulty which 
presented itself. But this was soon ob- 
viated by taking down the ceiling, and 
raising the wall upon which it rested, It 
then, in my presence, constructed a new 
ceiling out of the fragments of the old 
one,” 

Now abont Dogs. Nearly everybody 
knows something about them. There 
are books full of anecdotes. Jesse’s An- 
ecdotes of Dogs is the latest of them,, I 
believe, I shall give only two or three, 
which rest on authentic testimony. 

One is the case of a dog belonging to a 
convent. in France. Twenty-four poor 
beggars were daily served with a dinner, 
passed out to them through an aperture 
in the wall, by means of a tour, or re- 
volving box. There was a bell-rope hang- 
ing beside the opening. Each beggar in 
turn rang the bell and received his dinner. 
After a time, the cook noticed that 
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twenty-five dinners were passed out. A 


Watch was set, and it was discovered 


that after the beggars had each received 
his portion and turned away, this dog 
would go up and ring the bell and get a 
dinner. for himself. The authorities of 
the convent, learning the case, decreed 
that the dog should continue to have his 
dinver for ringing for it. 

Another case, related by a gentleman 
who saw it. A party of huntsmen had 
to. cross a river, which they did by swim- 
ming their horses—the pack of dogs all 
following, except a terrier, who dreaded 
the plunge. After looking on for a time 
with many distressful barks, he suddenly 
turned and ran swiftly up the bank till 
out of sight, There was a bridge some 
distance above. After a while, the dog 
came running down the other side of the 
river, and joined his comrades. 

Another, of a dog belonging to a grocer 
in London, A pieman with meat-pies 
was wont to stop in the street before the 
shop, and sell his pies to the passers-by 
—the dog often standing by and observ- 
ing the traffic. One day the pieman gave 
him a pie... The next day, when the pie- 
man came along the dog came out, look- 
ing expectantly, But the pieman, shak- 
ing his head, said No, The dog turned 
immediately into the shop, and contrived 
to make his master understand he wanted 
apenny. Getting it, he sallied out, car- 
ried it to the pieman, and received his 
pie. 

There is one more anecdote worth re- 
lating, that is not in the books, I had it 
from those admirable gentlewomen of the 
old school, the Misses R., long time my 
neighbors on the Passaic. They had a 
carriage-dog that commonly accompanied 
them in their drives. Their course often 
took them across the river, over a bridge 
some four miles from their residence. The 
keeper of the toll-house had a big, surly 
mastiff that always sallied out and at- 
tacked their dog, who was no match for 
him, and sometimes Beaujeu suffered 
severely ; so that at length he declined 
accompanying them if they took the road 
up the river towards the bridge. The 
way through the lawn from their house 
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to they high road was nearly half a mile. 
One day, when they came down to the 
gate, they found the dog there waiting 
for them, As soon as he saw them take 
the up-river road, he turned and ran 
with great speed back to the house. In 
a very little while he returned and over- 
took the carriage, accompanied by a very 
powerful deg that ordinarily kept about 
the house and grounds, and never went 
with the carriage, The two trotted 
along, side by side, following the car- 
riage, until they came to the bridge, 
when the mastiff sallied out as usual. 
The little dog then held back, and his big 
comrade went at the assailant and gave 
him a tremendous punishment, evidently 
to the little fellow’s great satisfaction. 

Now in all the cases of animal inge- 
nuity, contrivance, and sagacity that have 
been related, it will be observed that I 
have avoided all reference to the special 
and extraordinary degree of perfection in 
which certain organs of sense are pos- 
sessed by some animals; such, for exam- 
ple, as the sharp, far-sighted vision of the 
eagle or the keen scent of some of the 
dogs. I have also avoided all reference 
to the innumerable facts that go to show 
how some animals can be educated by 
man—taught to understand him, and 
trained to perform actions often contrary 
to their natural habits and impulses, I 
have left these out of view, because they 
are a class of facts distinct from those 
spontaneous acts of ingenuity and con- 
trivance which are properly related to 
the subject in hand. 

I cannot forbear remarking, however, 
that while, in common with some other 
domestic animals, the dog exhibits a ca- 
pacity of affectionate attachment to man, 
one is sometimes tempted to believe that 
he is endowed with something analogous 
to conscience and the moral sentiments. 

Out of thousands of cases illustrating 
not merely his intelligence, but his faith- 
ful and magnanimous spirit, take an in- 
stance or two. 

The following I cut from an English 
paper thirty years ago :— 

“A Rarrurut Dog.—A few nights ago, as 
the Hon. Mr. Western, M.*P., was returning 
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home on foot to his residence of Bishopsgate, 
he was attacked by a ferocious dog of the 
mastilf breed, against which he defended him- 
self with a stick until it was brdken in pieces, 
A fine Newfoundland dog whieh he had with 
him stood perfectly quiet during the rencon- 
tre, but on perceiving his master entirely 
open to the enraged animal, rushed forward, 
and after a desperate struggle succeeded in 
conquering the enemy; he then, singular to 
relate, dragged it to a ditch some yards distant, 
where he kept it beneath the water until it 
was drowned.” 


Everybody has doubtless read Dr. John 
Brown's charming story of Rab and his 
Friends ; of Rab’s various exploits, and 
of his starving himself to death at last on 
the grave of his dead master. 

The following is related as having hap- 
pened in New York. I cannot vouch for 
the truth of it. I give it in substance as 
I read it in one of the daily papers of the 
city, a day or two after the incident was 
said to have occurred. A person took a 
large dog in a boat out into the stream 
with the intention of drowninghim. He 
had attached a large stone to the dog’s 
neck by arope. He threw the dog and 
the stone into the water and both went 
down together. But the stone-got loose 
and thedog reappeared, Endeavoring to 
keep his head under water with his oar, 
the boat tipped on one side so that the 
man fell into the water and sank. He 
could not swim. When. he rose to the 
surface, there was the dog waiting, who 
immediately seized the master that had 
tried to murder him, and swam with him 
to the shore. If this is not true, it de- 
serves to be. But whether it be true or 
not, every one’s recollection will supply 
him ‘with authentic stories of canine 
magnanimity. 

Speaking of dogs always reminds me 
of what the Ettrick Shepherd says (or is 
made to say) of his dog Hector. Itisa 
falsehood so laughably good as to deserve 
admission among true stories, “Itisa 
gude sign of a dowg., sirs,” says Hogg, 
“when his face grows like his master’s. 
.. .. Hector got sae like me, afore he deed, 
that I remember, when I was owre lazy 
to gang till the kirk, I used to send him 
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to tak my place in the pew, and the min- 
ister never kent the difference. Indeed 
he ance asked me neist day what I 
thocht o’ the sermon; for he saw me 
wonderfu’ attentive amang a rather sleepy 
congregation. Hector and me gied ane 
anither sic a look, that I was feared Mr. 
Paton wud hae observed it; but he was 
a simple, primitive, unsuspectin’ auld 
man—a very Nathaniel without guile, 
and jealoused naething; though baith 
Hector and me was like to split, and the 
dowg, after lauchin’ in his sleeve for mair 
nor a hundred yards, could staun’t nae 
langer, but was obliged to loup awa owre 
a hedge into a potawto field, pretending 
he scented game.” 

But the laugh over, let us return to 
the serious instances. 

It isto be noted that while both the 
classes of actions that have been described 
—those referable to pure instinct, and those 
that seemingly display intelligent con- 
trivance—are in their nature adaptutions 
of means to ends, yet there is a very great 
and clearly marked difference between 
them. 

The instinctive actions are performed 
invariably in the same way under all cir- 
cumstances, by all animals of the same 
species, previous to experience and in- 
struction, and disclose no appearance of 
knowledge on the part of the animals of 
the ends subserved, and the adaptation 
of the means, or of intention in the use 
of them. 

While, on the other hand, the seemingly 
intelligent actions vary the means to the 
ends in a thousand different ways as cir- 
cumstances vary; they also depend upon 
experience—are improved by it; and 
they exhibit clear indications of knowl- 
edge and intentional design on the part 
of the performers both as to the ends and 
means, 

It seems, therefore, just to ascribe the 
two classes of actions to distinct and dif- 
ferent principles; to call the one Instinct, 
the other Intelligence. This is the third 
of the theories named at the outset. 

Now, on the relation of brute and hu- 
man intelligence, it may be said: 

(1.) That both brutes and men have 
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sensibility and organs of sense the same 
in kind; 

(2.) That both possess faculties of sense 
—perception, comparison, memory (of a 
certain sort, more properly recollection), 
and choice—the same in kind, though in 
men some of them are superior in degree; 

Hence, (3.) Both are capable of experi- 
ence; both possess the faculty of contri- 
vance, of adapting means to ends; but in 
man the range of experience and inge- 
nuity is wider and higher. 

(4.) If by reasoning be understood mere- 
ly the power of selecting, combining, and 
adapting means to proximate ends, the 
brutes undoubtedly possess it, though in 
some respects, and in some cases, in a 
degree inferior to man ; 

But (5.) The faculties of the brutes— 
their powers of knowledge, experience, 
memory, judgment, reasoning, and choice 
—seem to be limited in several respects: 

In the first place, they employ means 
merely to prowimate ends; they do not 
“take thought for the morrow” in any 
sense, and they do not provide for it unless 
they are impelled by.some other principle 
than intelligence, The bees, for instance, 
lay up a store of winter food; but they 
do it from instinct, A hive of bees newly 
swarmed will provide as certainly for their 
first winter, as for their second and third. 

Man, on the contrary, provides for the 
future with intentional forethought, based 
on experience or some reasonable ground, 
and adapts means to remote ends, as ex- 
perience or reason may dictate. 

In the second place, the faculties of in- 
telligence and reasoning (if so it be call- 
ed) in the brutes, seem to be limited 
wholly to the external and material world, 
and, for the most part, to require the 
presence of sensible objects. But though 
capable of experience in regard to such 
objects, of learning from it and applying 
it, their experience is not transmitted; 
they do not “make history” for their 
successors, cannot hand down its wisdom 
from age to age. 

Moreover, it does not appear that the 
brutes perform any such processes as those 
of abstraction, generalization, and classifi- 
cation, upon the external objects of their 
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perception. Even the intelligence which 
some animals—as the horse and dog— 
have of the meaning of words addressed 
to them by man, does not seem to be a 
conception of them as general terms, but 
to be related to particular individual ob- 
jects or occasions,—and the result of as- 
sociation, and not of logical subsump- 
tion. 

But man truly abstracts and generalizes 
—forms conceptions generic and specific 
and in regard to the objects of sense-per- 
ception, and frames words to express 
them. And whatever intelligence any 
of the brutes may have of the meaning 
of words used by man, none of them 
have the power of forming of themselves 
arbitrary or conventional signs as to- 
wards men or as among themselves; 
though, at the same time, they are able to 
communicate with each other in a very 
remarkable way, which we do not under- 
stand ; as in the case of the carriage dog 
and his comrade above related, and nu- 
merous other cases of like sort that might 
be adduced, 

Man, too, operates upon the concep- 
tions of external objects which he forms 
by abstraction and generalization, a va- 
riety of logical processes which he also 
frames words to express. Nothing of all 
this have the brutes the faculty to do. 

(6.) The understanding of man trans- 
cends the sphere of the senses and of 
material objects, and rises to a height the 
brutes never reach, He forms concep- 
tions that have no corresponding object 
in the sensible world—abstract concep- 
tions of number and quantity, and of their 
relations in time and space, and operates 
various processes upon them, as in arith- 
metic and geometry—which in the last 
analysis hold only of purely ideal objects, 
Of all these conceptions and operations 
the understanding of the brutes is in- 
capable ; their reasoning is not a logical 
process in the strict sense of the terms. 

(7.) But besides possessing in a higher 
degree than the brutes the faculty of un- 
derstanding, man has another and quite 
different faculty which the brutes pos- 
sess in no degree: the faculty which, by 
occasion the phenomenal—the qualities, 
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changes, limitations, conditions and re- 
lations, whereof the understanding takes 
cognizance—grasps the ideas of substance, 
cause, the infinite, the absolute, of God, 
of the true, the beautiful, the good, not 
merely recognizing them as being from 
the constitution of every human mind 
subjectively necessary conceptions, but as 
having absolute objective truth and re- 
ality. To this power of immediate ap- 
prehension or intuition of objects in the 
supersensual sphere some persons give 
the name of Reason, in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the logical understand- 
ing. 

Man has self-consciousness—the con- 
sciousness of himself as the permanent 
subject and centre of all his own thoughts 
and operations of mind, of all his sensa- 
tions, emotions, sentiments and volitions 
—the consciousness of himself as distinct 
from them all, as well as from the ex- 
ternal world, This he expresses when 
he says I. The brutes can think no such 
thing, express no such thought. They 
have self-feeling, but not self-conscious- 
ness, Men are persons; the brutes, in- 
dividuals. 

(8.) From the union of reason (giving 
him the idea of right and wrong) and 
free-will in his consciousness of person- 
ality, man possesses a conscience, a sense 
of obligation and of moral accountability, 
of which the brutes are incapable, 

Finally: Have the brutes souls ? 

If by soul be understood an immaterial 
intellectual and emotional principle at- 
tached to their sensitive organization, and 
working in and with it, and in subjection 
to it, within the sphere and under the 
conditions and limits of their existence; 
—then the brutes may be said to have 
souls, 

But if by souls be meant souls en- 
dowed with self-consciousness, reason, 
and free-will, making them persons and 
accountable agents;—in this sense the 
brutes have not, and men have souls. 

You may say, if you choose—and it is 
a good old-fashioned distinction—that 
the brutes are composed of body and 
soul; men of body, soul, and spirit. That 
man is a spirit, is his eminent nature; it 
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is the grand sundering difference between 
him and the brutes, That man is a 
spirit, constitutes bis capacity for and is 
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the guarantee of his immortality. But 
precisely because man is a spirit, a good 
horse is better than a bad man, 
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CHAPTER V. 


Hero. was not well; something ailed 
her, though she did not know what it 
was. It had seemed a slight thing at 
first that a pain in her side should come 
and go, and that at moments it should 
hurt. her.to, walk. . “I must be grow- 
ing...old,; and, getting rheumatic,” she 
merely said; and she made a joke of her 
lameness. when Grace or any one else 
noticed it, or. suggested that some steps 
should be taken to relieve it, “It is no- 
thing of any consequence. Leave it 
alone and it will.come all right,” she 
always persisted in saying. 

But as time went on it did not come 
right, and before Grace’s baby was chris- 
tened she had begun to know this herself, 
and to be quite. well aware that she was 
growing worse and not better, The 
others,did not know it, but she did; from 
a sort. of instinct she would not tell 
them. . The high-spirited, bright natured 
woman, who had never known sickness 
in her life,.and shrank from it as: from 
something unnatural and hostile to her, 
preferred, like a wounded animal, to bear 
her pain in secret till concealment should 
not be. any longer possible. 
herself, “‘ I must not give in till Grace is 
well again.” And then she always, said, 
too, “ Perhaps it will get better. Itmay 
really only be rheumatism; and if it is, 
nothing can be done for it, and it is 
better to hold one’s tongue than to begin 
moaning.” So she made very light of it, 
and it was only now and then that any 
of the others knew she was in pain. 

But it happened, two days after the 
child had been baptized, that she had 
been suffering more than usual, so that 
she had been obliged to go away from 
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Grace, and lie down,.in her own room; 
and as she lay there she began to think 
that perhaps it would be a foolish thing 
to goon any longer like this. in silence. 
She shrank so from. the prospect of 
losing her. hold of health that she came 
to think this not without a struggle, and 
yet—“ If I go on in this way, I shall be 
quite useless soon,” she said to. herself; 
“so I shall. gain nothing by. holding 
back. I will wait. one day more, I 
think, and then—then, I suppose, I had 
better go now, and let them do some- 
thing for me.” So she tried to make up 
her mind.to this; but as it turned out, 
her confession was forced from her more 
quickly and abruptly than she had pro- 
posed, 

In the afternoon Grace was in the 
habit of going out to drive. To-day, 
after lunch, as Hero was stepping into 
the carriage to accompany her, she sud- 
denly gave a start, and a sharp, half- 
suppressed cry of pain. 

“What is the matter? Have you hurt 
yourself?” Grace exclaimed, 

“Just for a moment ;—never mind— 
it will be all right,” Hero answered, and 
took her seat. 

“Ts. it that tiresome pain again?” 
Grace said. 

The servant had closed the door, and 
the carriage began to move, Hero had 
leaned back. 

“Yes—it is only that pain. Never 
mind it,” she said again; and then Grace 
began to make one of her plaintive little 
speeches, 

“T am sure you are not right to go on 
like this, and do nothing for it. Lam sure, 
if it was me,” she said, “ I would tell Dr, 
Simpson at once. Don’t you remember 
that dreadful case of Mrs. Wolcot’s,— 
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how it began just with. a little pain. in 
one.of her knees, and then think of all 
she suffered, and how she had to lose the 
limb at last. That was white swelling, 
wasn’t it? Of course this pain of yours 
can’t: come from white swelling, I know ; 
but I do think-—-” 

“Gracie,” Hero interrupted, rather 
faintly, ‘I am almost afraid I must ask 
you to turn back,” 

The color had gone from her face, and 
she had closed her eyes. In a moment 
or two Grace, startled and alarmed, had 
got the carriage turned, and they were 
soon at home again. . Then, with an ef- 
fort. that almost. brought another cry 
from her, Hero alighted, and trying to 
mount the steps to the hall door, fainted 
on the first stair. 

Two.or three hours after this people 
were moving about her bed with faces 
that in her sight tried hard not, to look 
grave. and anxious, Grace, in. alarm 
when her sister fainted, had sent for 
Mrs. Trevelyan, and Mr. Trevelyan had 
sent for Dr, Simpson, 

“T dare say. it is nothing serious— 
merely an attack of neuralgia, or some- 
thing of that sort, probably-—but she 
is suffering a good deal of pain,” Mrs, 
Trevelyan said to him when he came, 
with that instinctive effort to make light 
of her fear that is so common, and _ that 
has always so much that is pathetic in it; 
and then she took him to Hero's room, 
and looked on in mute anxiety while he 
probed and questioned her.. He stayed 
by her bedside. for a long quarter of an 
hour; then, with some merely vague, 
general words, left her, and, when Mrs. 
Trevelyan followed him again down 
stairs, half-crushed her with his, first 
words. 

“J think, if you have no objection,” he 
said, “I'll call on Dr. ——,” mentioning 
an eminent surgeon,—“ and see if he can 
meet me here to-morrow.” 

“Then you think—you are afraid—” 
poor Mrs, Trevelyan tried to say. 

“T think it may possibly be a case for 
& surgeon—but come,’ Dr. Simpson 
said kindly, “you must not take fright 
at that. I tell you honestly I don’t know 
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yet whether it is anything serious or not; 
but when there is any doubt about an 
ailment. it is better, you know, to err 
on the side of cautiousness. So we'll 
have —— to see her; and meantime mind 
you make her take perfect rest, and don’t 
alarm either yourself or her.” 

And then he went; and Hero called 
Mrs. Trevelyan to her bedside when 
she came back into the room, and looked 
into her face. 

“ Well, grandmamma,” she said, 

“ Well, my darling,” the old lady an- 
swered tremulously, and sat down beside 
her, and began nervously to stroke her 
hair. 

*© Grandmamma, I like you to play with 
my hair, in a general way,—but, tell me 
just now first, before you do it, what is 
the verdict upon me?” 

She was looking full at Mrs, Trevelyan 
—a little half smile upon her lips—in her 
eyes something else mingled with the 
smile. 

** My dear, I have no verdict for you,” 
Mrs, Trevelyan said, ‘“ Dr. Simpson seems 
to hope that it may turn out to be noth- 
ing of much consequence” (there was a 
little’ improvisation in the statement 
here); “but he can’t tell quite decidedly 
to-day, he says.” 

“ Oh, is that what he says? Well— 
and what means is he going to take for 
making up his mind?” 

“Tle proposes, I believe, to have acon- 
sultation.” 

“ Who with?” 

“ Who with? Well, my dear, he sug- 
gested, I think,—I mean, he mentioned 
—Dr. c 

“Oh}” 

It. was a very quiet “Oh! ”’—but Hero, 
after she had spoken it, said 10 more for 
a few moments. 

For a few moments only, however ; in 
less than a minute the gray eyes were 
looking up into Mrs, Trevelyan’s again, 
without a shadow in them. 

“Grandmamma, are you going to sit 
beside me?” she merely said. “I want 
you to sit here and talk tome, I am 
pretty comfortable, you know, and if I 
chose I could read to myself, or sit up and 
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work,—but, if one does go to bed, and is 
assumed to be an invalid, it is only fair 
that one should have all the honors and 
advantages of it, So stay with me here, 
and be good to me—and grandmamma,” 
the girl said presently, quietly laying one 
of her hands in hers, “if I am really go- 
ing to be ill, you will take me home,— 
won't you? I don’t think I could lie 
long at peace if I hadn’t the four walls 
of my own room round me. But when 
I am once there, and with youand grand- 
papa there too, I shall be very happy. 
So you will tell Dr.—, will you not? 
—and settle with him to let me go 
home ?” 

“Yes, dear, if it is necessary ;—yes, 
dear, I will tell him,” the poor old lady 
said, 

Then there was nothing more to be 
done till the doctors met next day. Hero 
lay till evening talking merrily, and ma- 
king everybody about her, if not actually 
gay, yet seem gay; then early in the 
night she fell asleep, and the others gath- 
ered down stairs together, and tried to 
comfort one another with hopes that 
they half believed, of a happy ending of 
their anxiety. For to all of them it 
seemed so strange,—almost so unnatural 
—that Hero should be ill. She had never 
hitherto known what illness meant; when 
sickness had come to other people it had 
never come to her; now they could 
hardly believe that she was to be struck 
down. Even to those of them who 
feared most—to the two whose lives were 
so bound up in her—it almost seemed that 
their fear was some great and impossible 
thing. - 

But when morning came they knew 
that it was not impossible. Dr. —— did 
not speak when Mrs, Trevelyan was 
called into the room where the two men 
had held their consultation, and Dr. 
Simpson began to address her rather hur- 
riedly. 

“We can scarcely give you so good a 
report, Mrs. Trevelyan, as we should like 
to do,” hesaid. “ Dr. agrees with 





me, I am sorry to say, in fearing that 
there is something—something wrong 
with the hip-joint. We can only as yet 
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speak in very general terms, but the case 
is one that will need—that is, ‘in fact, a 
—a rather serious one, and my advice to 
you would be to confide it to Dr. ——, 
Some operation may be necessary,—but 
we don't know yet—we don't know.— 
come, Mrs. Trevelyan, you must not give 
way—that will never do,” he said, for 
she was standing before them with the 
tears rolling down her cheeks, 

They talked to her for a few minutes ; 
and then, when they were gone, she did 
not go back to Hero, who was waiting 
alone up stairs, but she went to her hus- 
band and to Grace, and broke down there, 
and cried till her eyes were red with cry- 
ing. None of them had courage for half 
an hour to go to Hero's room. At the 
end of that time Grace was the first to 
go, and as soon as she appeared Hero 
stretched out an eager hand to her. 

“Now, Gracie,” she said, “ come here, 
with your tell-tale face. Why has no- 
body come all this time? What have 
you got to say to me? Out with it— 
every word.” And she fixed her eyes 
on her sister as she approached, with a 
look that made Grace begin to quake. 

She had volunteered to come and “ pre- 
pare” Hero for so much of the truth as 
they thought it wise to tell her; and 
now she came to the bedside and sat 
down, and tried to speak, but found her 
lips quivering, and tried to smile, but 
found her eyes filling with tears instead. 

“ Grace, Grace, be quick!” Hero said. 
“Don’t be a little goose and begin to 
ery. ‘Tell me quick before the others 
come. They say it’s a bad business, I 
suppose? Isn’t that it? Worse than 
they thought it was yesterday,” she said 
in her rapid way. 

“T don’t know, dear; they don’t seem 
quite to know—they only think,” poor 
Grace began, half incoherently. 

“ Well—what do they think?” 

“They say it’s something about the 
bone.” 

“What sort of thing, Gracie?” said 
Hero, with a sort of pathetic impatience ; 
“why do you make me drag it out of 
you? Why don't you tell me? What 
sort of thing?” 
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And then Grace was obliged to tell the 
truth, 

“Hero, I don’t know, indeed!” she 
said, “I only know that Dr. —— said 
he was afraid there was diseased bone.” 

“ Ah—that sounds serious !—Still, if I 
were you, Grace,” Hero said quietly after 
a moment, “I wouldn’t cry about it. 
Only, perhaps they said something more? 
Something about its killing me? Did 
they ?” 

“Oh, Hero!” Grace cried. 

“‘ Well—but—did they?” 

“No, no! Grandmamma asked them 
that, and they said—” 

“ Well?” (for there was rather a con- 
fused pause here), “they didn’t say it 
wouldn't kill me, I suppose ?” 

“ No—but they said they didn’t think 
it would.—Oh, Hero!” cried poor Grace, 
feeling that everything was being wrung 
out of her, and burst into tears, 

There was a short silence—a silence 
perhaps for a minute or so; and then 
Hero, who had been looking full at her 
sister all the time, gave a little laugh. 

“Tt seems an odd thing that you should 
cry, because they said they didn’t think 
it would kill me,” she said. ‘“ Now, for 
my part, I am rather glad of that. I 
should like to get well again if I could.” 

“Hero!” cried poor shocked Grace, 
and looked up with reproachful eyes, 

“Oh—I know you didn’t mean it, 
Gracie, but I was struck with the comedy 
of how it was put. One might have 
thought that your great regret was that 
there was any hope left for me." 

“ Hero, I cannot think how you can go 
on talking nonsense when we are all so 
distressed.” 

“‘ Yes—but what right have you to be 
distressed ?— or at least what right have 
you to show that you are distressed?” 
Hero said, with a light coming into her 
eyes, and with a sudden change in her 
voice. ‘Look here now, Grace,’’ and 
she half raised herself in bed; “I want 
you to listen to me, and to remember 
this, once for all. Look here—you must 
not make a moan over me, and look 
miserable before grandpapa and grand- 
mamma, You must not, Grace !|—I won't 
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have you do it, Ifanything goes wrong 
with me it will be hard enough for them 
presently,—but as long as I live they 
shan’t be made to suffer more than they 
need by seeing frightened, unhappy faces 
about them. There, dear, don’t think I 
mean to scold you; you are very good 
and sweet to me,—but if you can’t be 
braver than this it will never do—it will 
never do at all!” she cried. 

Grace sat stariled and silenced, and the 
flush that uer earnestness had brought to 
it was still on Hero’s cheek when Mr. 
and Mrs, Trevelyan came through the 
half-opened door, and the girl turned 
quickly towards them with outstretched 
arms, and a sudden, beautiful smile. 

“Ah, here they are at last! How 
could you stay away from me so long? 
Darlings, I have been wanting you so!” 
she said, and for a moment possibly some 
dimness came across her own eyes. But, 
if it was so, she smiled through it. 
“Grandmamma,” she said instantly, “ you 
have been sitting down stairs spoiling 
your complexion—you know you have,— 
and I wonder that at your age you could 
do it! What have you been crying 
about? Ah, you two dear ones,” and 
she clasped a hand of each of them; “just 
talk it all out openly at once. I have 
made Grace tell me what Dr. says 
about me, and now let us look it at once 
straight in the face. Will you? There 
are three possibilities, you see: either I 
may get well again—which would be 
very nice; or I may grow into a cripple, 
which would be pretty hard work for you, 
for you have no idea yet what a life I 
should lead you if I couldn't go about on 
my own feet; I should give you no peace 
from morning to night, and you would 
have to pet me—Ah, you can’t think how 
you would have to pet me!—or, last of 
all, dear people, I may die; but even if it 
came to that—think, even if it came to 
that, how many years we have been 
together, and what happy years they 
have been! I don’t think any people 





were ever happier together—were they? 
And so—and so, you see, even the very 
worst is not so very bad. Suppose, in- 
stead, that I had turned wicked and poi- 
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soned somebody, or got into difficulties, 
and taken to forgery. People have done 
such things, you know; and then the 
poor grandfathers and grandmothers have 
a sad time of it!--sadder than my own 
I hope, will ever have.” 

She put her arms about their necks, 
and made the two faces bend down to 
her and kiss her; then stroked the gray 
locks, and went on by little snatches, talk- 
ing half in jest, half seriously to them— 
till the braver nature ended at last by 
conquering the weaker ones. During 
the rest of that day, if you had gone in- 
to Hero’s room, you would never have 
guessed how sudden and great a cloud 
had fallen upon the room. She would 
not /et the faces round her wear a look of 
sadness, She was soffering more pain 
than they knew, but yet, in spite of pain, 
she talked, and made them talk to her; 
or she made one of them read, and lay 
and listened,—not merely passively, but 
with all her attention wide awake, and 
proving its activity by questions and re- 
marks that forced an equal attention from 
the others too. 


This went on all day till night-fall. 
Then, when they had kissed her and 
parted from her, the girl at last turned 
her face upon the pillow, and, alone in 
the dark, Hero wept a few bitter, passion- 


ate, perhaps half-rebellious tears. ‘I am 
so young to be struck down like this! 
Life was so pleasant—I was so happy in 
my strength!” she sobbed to herself. 
“Now what will anything be worth to 
me, if I'am to be a cripple all my life? I 
would rather die—it would be easier to 
die!” she said. 

She sobbed out her sorrow like this 
for a few minutes,—and then suddenly she 
said, “God forgive me!” and lay quite 
atill for a little; and then presently softly 
said her prayers. 

Next day they took her home. She 
was not allowed to stand, or even to sit 
upright, but they laid her on a flat board, 
and so carried her down stairs, and 
placed her across the seats of the carriage, 
—“ giving one quite a foretaste of one’s 
funeral,” she said cooily to Dudley, as he 
stood speaking to her at the carriage dcor 
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“Don’t make a jest about such a thing,” 
he answered her quickly ; and then she 
laughed. * 

“ Where is the harm of it?” she said; 
“it won’t make my funeral come the soon- 
er,—and if one thinks of a thing of that 
sort (and you thought of it as well as I 
did, you know), why shouldn't one just 
as well say the thought out? It turns 
many a foolish thing out of one’s mind, I 
think, to drag it into the light and laugh 
at it.” 

As they drove her slowly along the 
road she knéw so well, she looked out on 
the trees around her, on the blue sky, on 
each familiar landmark that she passed, 
and thought to herself, “Am T looking 
at all of them for the last time?” She 
broke once into a passionate prayer to. 
God to spare her life. ‘Let me come 
back and see it all again!” she cried in- 
wardly. “T feel like a child whom God 
had set here that it might learn, and who 
through all these years had learned no- 
thing. Ah, what do I know of anything 
in all this world!—and yet I want to 
know—I want to know before I go 
away!” 

There was a lark singing up in heaven ; 
the sun was shining, sending down ten- 
der warmth and light on all the mystery 
of life around her; she looked at the soft 
swaying of the branches, at the roses on 
the garden walls, on the people as they 
passed her by,—and as she looked she 
seemed to see the whole like one who 
was far removed from it,—with eyes that 
the shadow of the cloud above her had 
made new. 


CHAPTER VI, 


July and August and September passed, 
and October came with the first frosts in 
the air, ‘It has been a long summer,” 
Hero said with a sort of patlios one day. 

She was lying on a couch, not in her 
bedroom now, but in one of the drawing- 
rooms at home, a couch that was furn- 
ished with various ingenious little devices 
for giving comfort to her—a movable 
stand on which to place her books, a 
desk, with writing apparatus, a work- 
basket that she could always reach, and 
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so on—little luxuries that are hardly pro- 
vided except for invalids who have no 
hope of shaking off their invalidism soon. 

She was lying there, with her beauti- 
fal face sorrowfully changed, and with 
every blue vein showing in her wasted 
hands. She had had three months of pain 
that had been sometitnes almost torture. 
Her illness had’ developed into one of 
those most distressing of all illnesses; 
where the root of the evil cannot be 
reached or even with certainty ascertain- 
ed. That she was suffering from a seri- 
ous affection of the hip-joint all the medi- 
cal mén whio saw her allowed, but of the 
especial nature of the affection they could 
not come to an agreement. Week after 
week ‘consultations had been held, and 
new advice called in, and one mode of 
treatment tried after another in vain. 
More than one of the surgeons who had 
seén her, indeed, had spoken positively 
of the presence of diseased bone, and had 
pronounced an operation to be the only 
means of cure; but Dr. had been 
averse to operating from the first, and had 
held steadily throughout to his original 
verdict :'“ If you operate,” he said, “ she 
will die.” 

“Then let us not operate,” Hero had 
struck in at last; “but let them leave me 
to old Nature instead. I think, if I had 
ny choice, I would rather die at her 
hands than at theirs. And there seems a 
chance, you ‘see, that she mayn’t kill me; 
whereas the other way, according to Dr. 
—,, there is no chance left for me at all.” 

She had said this a week or two ago, 
and for the present it had been resolved to 
abide by Dr. ’s decision. All imme- 
diate thought of an operation, therefore, 
had been laid aside, and the system of 
leaving her to nature was—if not wholly 
and literally, yet at any rate to a con- 
siderable extent—being tried, and, if as 
yet with no radical advantage, still with 
this advantage at least, that the poor girl 
was left in greater peace—a peace for 
which she was grateful, as no creature, 
exhausted as she was with pain, could 
fail to be. 

Throughout her illness, thus far, in 
whatever other ways she may have been 
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admirable, Hero had not shown herself, 
at any rate, a passively quiescent patient. 
To be thus had not been in, her nature. 
She had been very brave ; she had shrunk 
from no suffering, and had been impatient 
at no failure; but from the first, with 
characteristic courage and self-assertive- 
ness, she had rebelled against being kept 
in ignorance of anything the others 
knew. She said to them: “TI am no 
child and no coward; I will do anything 
that you want me to do with my eyes , 
open, but I will do nothing with them 
shut.” She had said this, and proved to 
them that she meant it, and after a short 
struggle they had yielded to her, and Iet 
her have her own way, every one of them 
feeling at heart that she was the bravest 
of them all. 

She had been an invalid now for three 
months, and all the house bad grown ac- 
customed to her illness, and had thrown 
off much of the weight that had at first 
oppressed it,—so true is it that we easily 
get used to most things, and that few 
evils are so great in reality as when we 
either look forward to or look back at 
them. These months had not been wholly 
unhappy ones to the Trevelyans, full of 
anxiety even though almost every day 
and hour of them had been. I think, in- 
deed, that it would have been hard for 
any one to be entirely unhappy wherever 
Hero was, for she had in her such irre- 
pressible life and buoyancy—such bright- 
courage, 
that at times almost reached to daring. 
You could not depress or daunt her; she 
rebelled against despondency; except 
only for a few brief secret moments now 
and then she would not suffer it nor give 
way to it. “T am so useless,” she would 
say to herself, “that the one sole thing I 
can do now is not to make myself a dead 
weight on the others’ spirits, as I must be 
on their hands.” And so, keeping this al- 
ways in mind, she made herself so far from 
a dead weight that, I think, if she caused 
all their sorrow during these anxious 
months, she caused also their whole joy, 
and seemed, ever when she lay in pain 
upon her bed, to be endowed with a kind 
of beautiful winged life that they could 
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not look on without gladness, even said, a certain curiosity concerning Hero 
though it was a gladness that was often began to stir in him, and he gradually fell 
crossed by tears, into a habit of speculating about her. He 
“How in the world will a woman like began to think to himself: 
that bear such a calamity!” Frederick “Perhaps, after all, here has been a 
Lincoln had exclaimed involuntarily, fine nature spoilt. There seems really 
when, three days after he had seen her to be some right kind of fortitude in her, 
last, his brother had startled him with and a power, whatever her faults may 
the news of what had come to her; and be, of making people believe in her. To 
as he spoke a picture of the vain, coquet- myself individually, certainly, she never 
tish, frivolous girl had risen up before would be attractive,—but over those who 
him—a sad picture, in which he saw her are not repelled by the things in her that - 
languishing upon her sick-bed, with all repel me, I suppose she is a woman 
that idle world gone from her that she who may come to exert a considerable 
had loved and lived for. amount of influence. Only, what a pity 
But Dudley gave a half scornful, half it is that—with perhaps many excellent 
pathetic laugh. qualities—she should say and do so much 
“How will she bear it?” he said, that is the reverse of excellent! Possibly 
“Do you think she is acoward, too, Fred? this illness may change her; in some re- 
I can tell you I have known some brave spects I shouldn’t wonder that it might 
women, but I never knew a,braver one change her for the better; but whatever 
yet than Hero Trevelyan.” other good may be in her, to the end of 
And then, for the color had come in- her life, I am afraid, she will continue to 
to Dudley’s face, Captain Lincoln held be a vain, foolish woman, caring for ad- 
his peace. miration, and seeking for it as the main 
But he had thought of Hero on many object of her life.” 
a day since. Hehad thoughtofhervery § And then Frederick Lincoln, who had 
pityingly, for in spite of his slight regard known some good women in his life, and 
for her, her case awoke—were it only had in his mind an exalted ideal of 
from the remembrance of her beauty and what a woman ought to be, would sigh, 
her youth—a strong natural emotion of and shake his head. 
pity in him; and he had thought of her But yet, though he sighed over Hero, 
curiously, with a kind of persistent half and was disposed even in his most chari- 
speculation, that had served to occupy table moments to do her scant enough 
him more than once in idle half-hours. _justice, still to a certain extent he would 
He was in Ireland again during the last have acknowledged that since her illness 
months of the summer, andhis home news she had inspired him with a kind of in- 
through that time came to him mainly in terest; he was so sorry for her that he 
Grace's letters, which were very simple could not help thinking of her. When 
little epistles, with a sort of general vague- he came back to London in October, he 
ness about them, but which told him at was a good deal readier than he had ever 
least something of what Hero was suf- been before to listen when Grace or Dud- 
fering, and were fertile always in ejacu- ley talked of her. 
latory sentences concerning her patience_ “It is a curiously sad case,” he said to 
and fortitude. Dudley once. “It is so sad that the 
It was these letters that used to set thought of it haunts me. To picture her 
him thinking of her. Perhaps at first lying in this state perhaps all her life! 
Grace’s almost child-like admiration of a If she had been another kind of woman 
courage she could not have imitated possibly it would not affect one so much 
rather bored him. He laughed at it a —but a creature so full of lifel—who 
little, and sometimes skipped, or skimmed ysed to look as if no trouble could 
only very lightly, those parts of her letter ever come near her! Do you recollect 
that related to it; but presently, as I that very last evening that I saw her-— 
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how she sat at the piano there, singing? 
and then came and talked with such high 
spirits to us all? Poor girl! Well, you 
have always thought me unjust to her, 
Dudley; but, whether I misjudge her or 
not, I am intensely sorry for her.” 

“T suppose,” he said to his brother one 
day, “ there would be no objection to my 
calling at the Trevelyans? I should 
hardly expect Mrs, Trevelyan to see 
me, but perhaps it might be as well to 
call?” 

“Oh, I dare say Mrs. Trevelyan will 
see you,” Dudley answered. “At first 
people used not to be let in, but it is 
different now. Of course you will not 
see Hero,” 

“Oh no, of course not,” Captain Lin- 
coln replied. 

And then a day or two afterwards he 
went and made his call. 

It was that October day of which I 
spoke, when Hero was lying in the draw- 
ing-room on her couch, They had dou- 
ble drawing-rooms at the Trevelyaus; 
one opening to the other, but only by a 
narrow ordinary door that could be 
closed quickly ; and it was into the inner- 
most and smaller of these that Hero used 
to have her couch wheeled whenever she 
was well enough to leave herroom, But 
visitors were taken into the larger room, 
and then the door of communication was 
shut. To-day, when Captain Lincoln 
called, he was shown into the larger draw- 
ing-room, and it happened by chance 
when he was admitted that the door was 
not shut, 

Mrs. Trevelyan was at home, the ser- 
vant said who let him in, but she was in 
the garden; so there was a little delay 
before she came to him. and during these 
minutes while he waited he began to 
saunter about the room. He was doing 
this, and looking carelessly at one thing 
or another, when he suddenly thought 
that he heard his name called. “ Cap- 
tain Lincoln!” some one seemed to say; 
but it was such a low, far-away call, that, 
after giving a quick glance round the 
room and seeing no one, he supposed he 
had deceived himself, and was about to 
take up the book again that he had hasti- 
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ly laid down, when the faint voice came 
once more, 

“Captain Lincoln,” it said ; “ you can't 
see me, but I see you, Come in here, 
and you will find me,” 

And then he knew that, some one was 
speaking to him through the open door, 
aud he knew that that some one must be 
Hero, 

He went in, and saw her. She was 
lying, as she had to lie always, extended 
at full length on her couch. It was a 
room into which the sun came in the 
afternoon, and she was lying in the sun- 
shine, with all her gold hair loose about 
her. Another woman, as ill as she was, 
would perhaps have bound up all those 
abundant locks, and would have drawn a 
curtain, perhaps, between her and that 
blaze of light; but this one had been 
born vain, you know, and it was an in- 
stinct with her to adorn herself; she had 
done it with gold and pearls, and goodly 
raiment, when she had lived in the world; 
she did it now with God’s sunlight and 
her golden hair. 

He had always through her illness 
pictured her to himself as shorn of all 
her brightness, lying quiet in a darkened 
room; this unexpected sight of her start- 
led him, He seemed to have passed out 
of darkness to come to where she was. 
As he went up to her, and took the hand 
that she held out, the large eyes seemed 
to him to have their old light in them, 
and almost their old laughter. She was 
actually laughing, too, as she began to 
speak. 

“You look bewildered,” she said, “TI 
suppose you can’t think how from this 
position Isaw you? Look! this is the 
way. I always have this looking-glass 
at hand, and when I put it so—or so—I 
can see things at the back of my head 
or anywhere else. I often look through 
it at the people that come into the other 
room there, when they forget to shut the 
door; and just now when I saw you, I 
thought—I thought that I should like to 
shake hands with you,” she said, and 
suddenly brought her eyes, over which 
the lids had fallen a little, back to his 
face, ‘ 
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“T am very glad you called me. I am 
60 very glad to see you again,” he said, 

He spoke warmly—he had never in 
his life spoken so cordially to her before. 

“Are you? Well, I am glad to see 
you too,” she answered; ‘for you know 
I see so few people now,—and those that 
Ido see are all so good to me that I 
almost get restive now and then. Do 
you remember we two used to quarrel 
sometimes? and I have been thinking 
lately that I am not sure but what quar- 
relling is rather good for me. I heard 
from Dudley last week, you know, that 
you had come home, and I began to 
wonder, when he told me that, whether 
you would come here some day and scold 
me again.” 

“T certainly have very little intention 
of scolding you just now,” he said. “I 


think we should wait till you are well 
before we think any more about quarrel- 
ling.” 

“Oh, if we do it at all, we mustn't 
wait till Iam well,” she answered quietly. 
“We must just do it naturally—at any 


moment when the humor seizes us. That 
was always how we used to do it before, 
you know. Well—and so you have 
come home from Ireland for good?” she 
said, “Are you glad of that or not? 
Grace, you know, has been congratulat- 
ing herself about it, just as if she looked 
upon you as some recovered piece of her 
private property that she had lost.” 

“Grace is very good to me,” he said. 

“Yes—at least if it is good to like to 
have people near you that you are fond 
of. For my own part it never struck me 
that that was a very elevated form of 
goodness. I think most of us manage to 
attain to it.” 

“T am grateful to Grace for having at- 
tained to it, nevertheless,” he answered 
with a laugh. And then, before she 
could speak again—“ But do you know 
that you are better than I had ventured 
to hope you were?” he said. “TI can- 
not tell you how glad I am to find you 
80 able—so able to—” 

“To talk nonsense?” she interrupted 
him coolly. “Oh yes, I talk nonsense; it 
is a great deal easier, you know, than to 
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talk sense. It needs all one’s strength 
to be wise, but one can be foolish so very 
easily.” 

“You are very brave,” he said, 

“Because I talk nonsense?” She 
looked at him with a look that, though 
her lips smiled, had a certain pathos in it, 
“Ah, you know nonsense may some- 
times be a cloak to cover cowardice,” 
she said. 

“ But I am sure you are not a coward.” 

“Why? Because other women are? 
—and you can’t give me credit for even 
one real feminine quality?” she instantly 
asked, 

“You know I did not mean that.” 

“No?” And then she laughed. “ Ah, 
now you are looking at me in the old 
way again,” she said; “and in a minute 
more I know you would begin to scold 
me, just as you used to do;—only here 
comes grandmamma, and she won't let 
me be scolded. Though, indeed, when 
she sees what I have been doing, she will 
begin to shake her own dear old head at 
me too.” 

And then, as Mrs. Trevelyan came into 
the room, the girl looked round at her, 
and— 

“Grandmamma,” she said, “I know 
you are very angry with me, but it is 
your own fault, for you were so long in 
coming that I was obliged to call Cap- 
tain Lincoln in here and talk to him. 
Yes—I couldn't help it. But now you 
may have him to yourself—only don’t 
go away; stay here, both of you, and let 
me hear you talk. It won’t do me any 
harm,—and I won't say another word, if 
you like—not another word!” she said. 

So then the other two sat down, and 
she kept her promise, and did not speak 
again. At the end of twenty minutes or 
so Captain Lincoln took his leave. He 
had only talked to Mrs. Trevelyan about 
ordinary things—about his life in Cork— 
about Grace and Dudley, and the baby. 

When he had risen and shaken hands 
with her, he went back to Hero. She 
had been lying while they talked per- 
fectly still, sometimes with her eyes 
closed, and as he looked at her so, the 
sense of how changed she was had come 
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far more than at first to impress him. 
While she spoke and laughed, there was 
so much in her of her old brightness that 
it half concealed the waste that had been 
made in her, but the white exhausted 
face when it was at rest revealed with a 
sorrowful clearness all that she had suf- 
fered through the sharp pain of’ the last 
months. 

Captain Lincoln went back to her 
couch, and stood for a few moments 
while he spoke to her, looking at her 
with eyes that let her see more of what 
he was thinking than he probably knew. 
They were eyes into which had come an 
almost tender pity for her—that looked 
at her as they might have looked at some 
one they thought was dying. 

“Ts there nothing I can do for you? 
I wish you could give me something to 
do for you,” he said to her abruptly. 

“Do you?” she said. She lifted up her 
eyes to him, and gave a half laugh, “ You 
are very good; but I don’t know what 
you could do, You see these people who 
take care of me leave me nothing to 
wish for, But you are very good,” she 
repeated, as she held out her hand. 

And then he bade her good-by, and 
came away. 

“Tt would have been foolish—and 
quite unnecessary—to have proposed to 
go back again,” he said to himself as he 
walked to the gate. “Iam glad I did 
not do it.” But nevertheless he had 
been upon the point of doing it, when 
she had held her hand out to him, 

He went on to his brother’s thinking 
of her, half with pity, half with amaze- 
ment. 

“There she lies dying,” he said to him- 
self; “and yet the old nature in her is so 
strong that she must play still with any 
man who comes near her, and practise 
new coquetries while one foot is in the 
grave! How strange it is! But it is her 
instinct, I suppose; she can’t help it, 
And how beautiful she is now! All that 
loose arrangement of her hair—I know 
it was done for pure effect,—but how per- 
fect the effect was! Poor girl! Poor girl! 
The chances are, I suppose, that I shall nev- 
er see her again, for Icannot believe that 
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she will live much longer now,—but I am 
glad that I have at least seen her this 
once,-—I am very glad of it,” he said. 

And then, when he reached his bro- 
ther’s, he began to talk in the same 
strain. 

“T have seen Miss Trevelyan,” he 
said to Dudley. “TI was calling just now 
at the house, and while I was waiting 
for Mrs. Trevelyan, she called to me from 
the next room to come and speak to her. 
How changed she is !—and yet how like 
she is to her old self too through it all.” 

“ Yes: except in her face she is very 
little altered,” Dudley said. “She man- 
ages to keep her old high spirits won- 
derfully—doesn’t she? I am glad you saw 
her,—though I did not expect that you 
would, for she has not seen another crea- 
ture yet except ourselves,” 

“T believe she merely called me in 
on the impulse of the moment, She is a 
curious woman! As to these high spi- 
rits—I don't know that her keeping of 
them is very admirable. I must say that 
to me they seem to jar rather painfully 
upon one, I couldn’t help thinking, as 
she talked tous, that to see a woman ly- 
ing there dying—” 

“T trust she isn't dying, Fred.” 

“ Well—at any rate, so ill that sheis 
more likely to die than live—I couldn’t 
help thinking that to see a woman in 
such circumstances, without apparently 
one serious thought—” 

“You are unjust to her. 
many serious thoughts,” 

“T can only say they do not appear on 
the surface, then.” 

“That may be, perhaps, I don't deny 
it. But why do you always persist in 
judging Hero by nothing but what you 
see upon the surface? She is worth 
learning better than that. Upon my 
word, Fred, I can’t think how you can 
run her down just now!” Dudley ex- 
claimed, “I should have thought that 
the sight of her would have softened 
you to her, if anything could have done 
it.” 

“The sight of her has softened me to her 
—but it is just because it has softened me 
so greatly, that the incongruity between. 
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her manners and the circumstances of her 
¢gase strikes me the more. Softened me!” 
Captain Lincoln said,—“ of course she 
has softened me, Why, merely to look 
at her now!—she was. lying with all her 
hair like a shower of gold about her, and 
the face was quite wonderfully beautiful 
—too beautiful, I am afraid, for any wo- 
man likely to live. Indeed, when it is 
at rest it is almost like the face of some 
one dead already. Poor girl!” Fred 
said,—and took up a newspaper that was 
near him, and glanced at it for a few 
moments,—and then began to talk of her 
again, 

“Tn fact,” as Mr. Lincoln said to Hero 
next day, “you seemed quite to have mud- 
died his mind, and he kept moralizing 
over you, off and on, all the evening. 
What made you give him that interview 
yesterday, Hero? you must have done it 
out of mere caprice ? ” 

“Well—and may I not be capricious 
when I can ?—when my opportunities for 
it are so few now?” shesaid, and laughed, 
“‘T had been so dull and stupid all day 
yesterday—you can’t think how stupid I 
had been—and when Fred came, and was 
maundering about in there with nobody 
to talk to, it seemed to me that he might 
just as well come in and amuse mea little 
bit. And so I called him—and frighten- 
ed him so. Did he tell you howI fright- 
ened him? Poor Fred—he was very 
good, on the whole,—though I think at 
the end hé was heartily glad to get out 
of the house again, for he looked very 
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much as if he thought he should hardly 
make his escape before I was dead. He 
seemed to imagine that he had almost 
come in for the last scene, Didn't he 
tell you so?” 

There was a curious sort of reckless- 
ness about her that often made her jest 
in this way. It was as though, knowing 
that the shadow of death was always 
hanging over her, she had resolved in de- 
fiance to make of it a playfellow and 
companion: she would not be frightened 
at its horrors; she would not have it only 
as a dim ghost to haunt her; she put out 
her hand to it, and, as it were, grasped it 
and laughed at it. And yet, hide them 
as she would, the girl was full of serious 
and solemn thoughts, ‘“ You do not think 
that I have no reverence in me, do you, 
because I sometimes make a jest of what 
other people do not jest at?” she one 
day said half wistfully to Dudley. “ Ah, 
do not think that! One can only show 
others a bit of one’s heart; the bigger 
part of it keeps itself always behind lock 
and key, it seems to me.” She smiled a 
little as she spoke, but the smile had a 
kind of tremor in it. Sometimes it hap- 
pened that Hero spoke more openly to 
Dudley Lincoln than she ever did to her 
own people; yet even to him it was only 
at moments, and in a few sudden, quiet 
words, that she ever showed the thought 
that lay in her beneath the surface, or 
for an instant lifted the veil that hid 
her greatest weakness or her greatest 
strength, 


(Te be continued.) 
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Sweetest, sweetest Heliotrope! 
In the sunset’s dying splendor, 
In the trance of twilight tender, 
All my senses I surrender 
To the subtle spells that bind me: 
The dim air swimmeth in my sight 
With visions vague of soft delight ; 
Shadowy hands with endless chain 
Of purple-clustered bloom enwind me ;— 
Garlands drenched in dreamy rain 
Of perfume passionate as sorrow 
And sad as love’s to-morrow ! 
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Bewildering music fills mine ears— 
Faint laughter and commingling tears— 
Flowing like delicious pain 
Through my drowsy brain, 
Bosomed in the blissful gloom— 
Meseems I sink on slumberous slope 
Buried deep in purple bloom, 
Sweetest, sweetest Heliotrope! 


Undulates the earth beneath me; 

Still the shadow-hands enwreath me, 
And clouds of faces half defined, 

Lovely and fantastical, 

Sweet .... Osweet!... . and strange withal, 
Sweeping like a desert wind 
Across my vision leave me blind! 

Subtler grows the spell and stronger : 
What encliantments weird possess me— 
Now uplift me, now oppress me! 

Do I feast, or do I hunger ! 
Is it bliss, or is it anguish! 

Is it Auster’s treacherous breath 

Kissing me with honeyed death, 
While I sicken, droop, and languish ! 


Still I feel my blood’s dull beat 
In my head and hands and feet ; 
Struggling faintly with thy sweetness, 
Heliotrope! Heliotrope | 
Give me back my strength’s completeness 
Must I pine and lavguish ever |! 
Wilt thou loose my senses never ! 
Wilt thou bloom and bloom for ever, 
O Lethean Heliotrope! 


Ah, the night-wind, freshly blowing, 
Seta the languid blood a-flowing ! 

I revive |— 
I escape thy spells alive! 


Flower! I love and do not love thee; 
Hold my breath, but bend above thee; 
Crush thy buds, yet bid them ope; 

Sweetest, sweetest Heliotrope! 
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STRANGE WANDERERS. 
No. IL 


Swirr-wineep birds sail lightly through 
the air, merrily chattering with each other, 
or sounding trumpet-like their powerful 
notes on high, happy in the foretastée of 
the warm days and the abundant food 
that is waiting for them at the South, and 
happier still, as they return, in the fami- 
liar home, the place of their birth, and 
the scene of their early sports, which 
their prophetic eye sees from afar. 
There is deep and true poetry in this 
merry, airy: journey which they under- 
take every spring and every:fall, in their 
cheerful companionship, and the gleesome 
songs and jubilant chorus with which 
they lighten their labor, and rejoice the 
heart of man, who is bound to the glebe. 
Who has not once in his life wished to 
have the wings of the birds, to cleave the 
air and wander to happier, sunnier 
climes? Who has not said to himself, in 
the loneliness of his. grief, “‘ Oh, that I had 
wings like a dove! for then would I fly 
away and be at rest!” and yet found com- 
fort in the thought that He hides us un- 
der the shadow of His wings, which are 
better than all the strength of men and 
the power of princes! 

Far different are the wanderings of four- 
footed beasts, although they also are im- 
pelled by a marvellous instinct to under- 
take great journeys, in which they cross 
stormy seas and lofty mountains, and 
brave death in every form with a steadi- 
ness of purpose, and confiding trust in 
their Maker, which could teach us many 
a sober lesson. Their wanderings, how- 
ever, are not, like the migrations of birds, 
great events in nature, that regularly 
recur twice a year, and are seen by thou- 
sands of admiring spectators, Some are 
yet hid altogether from the eye of man. 
The Swiss marmots, for instance, first 
cousin to our woodchucks, leave every 
spring their winter quarters, in which 
they have been comfortably slumbering 
during the cold months, and make their 
way slowly and painfully through deep 
furrows and crevices in the rocks to re- 
mote parts of the upper Alps and the 


highest peaks ofthe Pyrenees, Although 
the journey is made by daylight— 
for the marmot cannot do without its 
night's rest—no man has ever yet been 
able to meet the strange wanderers. This 
mystery is probably due to the hidden 
paths on which they travel from ex- 
cessive caution, and the amazing swift- 
ness with which they hide behind rock 
and furze, conscious that they cannot 
escape by flight. 

The only point of resemblance between 
winged and four-footed wanderers is, that 
the latter also either undertake regular 
migrations at fixed periods, or roam about, 
gypsy-like, following the temptation of 
abundant food and pleasant water, wher- 
ever they find such provisions, Still 
others are driven by famine or flood from 
their ancient homes, appear suddenly 
and in terrifying numbers, spreading with 
amazing rapidity over vast districts, and 
then vanish again as suddenly as they 
had come, without leaving a trace behind 
them. Even our domestic animals, it is 
well known, have to perform journeys, 
often of considerable length and not 
without peril, from their pleasant sum- 
mer pastures on distant meadows or high 
mountain-slopes to their warm winter 
quarters in ample stables, and back again, 
Swiss cattle, as renowned for their intel- 
ligence as for their beauty, travel thus 
many a weary league, but always with 
great delight. No sooner is in early 
spring the large bell heard, which hangs 
from the neck of the leader, than the 
cows are seen to run up to each other 
with wild leaps and loud lowings, and 
great commotion is seen in every stable 
and farm-yard, And truly marvellous is 
their delight, when at last the fairest of 
their herd, bearing the largest bell, skil- 
fully attuned to accord with the other 
chimes, and adorned with bright ribbons, 
a large bunch of flowers between her 
horns, sets out on the mountain path, 
while the herdsmen begin their Alpine 
songs, which the mountains re-echo far 
and near, and young and old crowd by 
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the wayside to bid farewell to their 
friends for the summer. Thecattle know, 
of course, full well what is going on; they 
come caperiug and kicking in exuberant 
joy, to swell the vast crowd, and strag- 
glers, or runaways even, who have burst 
their chains, rush recklessly through 
bush and field to join their companions. 
And so they return again, when cold 
mists begin to hang gray veils around the 
mountain heights, when the meadows 
are nearly bare, and only small patches of 
noisome herbs, carefully avoided by the 
grazing cattle, form little green wreaths 
on the gray ground, But the journey 
downward is sad and sorrowful, for it 
brings with it separation from friends and 
confinement in narrow stalls, many of 
which are under ground, to protect the 
cattle against the fierce rigor of win- 
ter. 

In other cases large flocks of sheep, for 
instance, have to be driven southward 
with the beginning of winter, to provide 
for their grazing. The northern portions 
of Germany, and above all, the northern 
provinces of Spain, thus send annually 
millions of these useful animals to more 
highly favored regions, In Spain the 
traveller meets in September many a 
flock of more than ten thousand merinoes, 
who leave the mountainous regiofs on 
their way to classic La Mancha and loyal 
Estremadura. They used to enjoy the 
privilege of free pasture on their way to 
and fro, wherever they happened to be 
at night—so highly did the Spaniards es- 
teem the importance of wool as a source 
of national wealth—but the right was so 
shamefully abused by indolent and reck- 
less shepherds, and the injury done to 
agriculture was so serious, that only a 
few districts continue to show the same 
courtesy. They travel with strange rapi- 
dity, for although the distance is often 
not less than four or five hundred miles, 
they reach their destination in forty 
days, and the loss on the way is inconsid- 
erable, Then comes a touching feature 
in these strange wanderings: the stupid, 
stolid looking animals immediately re- 
cognize from afar already, the pasture 
places of last year, and each one returns 
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with unerring instinct to the meadow on 
which it first saw the light ofday. When 
winter is passed, and May promises fair 
crops of short but fragrant and most 
nutritious grass on the mountain sides of 
Old Castile and Arragon, the shepherds 
gather their largely increased flocks and 
lead them back to the north, while not a 
few of the older sheep often escape, im- 
pelled by an irresistible longing, even be- 
fore the general breaking-up, and make 
their way, no one knows how, to their 
beloved pastures, where they are found 
by the returning shepherd quietly grazing. 

The same reasons which thus lead cat- 
tle and goats, horses and sheep, to seek 
the sustenance denied them in one region 
farther off in another, forces wild beasts 
also to change their home twice in the 
year. When winter covers hill and dale 
with its white pall, and checks the growth 
of plants and the life of small living crea- 
tures, they leave their inhospitable forests 
and seek the places where food is abun- 
dant. Foxes and hares, wolves and 
deer, wild boars, and even wild cats, come 
nearer to the habitations of man, to pro- 
fit by his work in the summer, and to 
feast. on his own provisions. Others do 
still worse; martins and weasels, er- 
mines and countless varieties of mice at 
once take possession of his house, and, 
careless about their welcome, install 
themselves in convenient corners to en- 
dure the rigors of winter. These jour- 
neys, however, are naturally but short, and 
vary according to the nature of the ani- 
mal by whom they are undertaken; we 
mention, therefore, here merely the curi- 
ous and yet almost unknown habits of 
our domestic cats, who, in cities as well 
as in villages, in large numbers leave 
their winter homes to enjoy the summer 
in the country, and faithfully return to 
the warm fireside when the nights begin 
to be cold. They scem to enjoy the free- 
dom of the fields and woods, but es- 
pecially the abundance of small game, 
doing great harm to our singing-birds, 
and return not unfrequently with a, 
strange, half-wild progeny. It almost 
seems as if the cat, never entirely tamed, 
and attached not to man but to the locali- 
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ty only, could also never forget the de- 
lights of a wild life, and relishes them no 
doubt all the more heartily as it enjoys a 
strange immunity for its countless cruel 
murders, while its like-minded kindred 
are inexorably persecuted by young and 
old, The great traveller, Kohl, gives a 
most amusing account of the Russian 
steppes, where the passing carriage con- 
tinually starts large companies of cats 
with their numerous families, enjoying 
their summer excursions, while the first 
frost brings them by hundreds back to 
every village and farm-house. 

Bats also are said to perform in nor- 
thern regions great journeys, which often 
extend over more than ten degrees, and 
take several weeks, if not months; but as 
they only travel by night, and are not 
animals enjoying much popularity among 
men generally, little has as yet become 
known as to the precise nature of these 
wanderings. In the temperate zone the 
strange, ill-looking “ bird-mouse” leaves 
the open districts, which no longer afford 
it the necessary supplies of beetles, cater- 
pillars, and injurious insects—through the 
destruction of which it becomes a great 
though ill-requited benefactor of mankind, 
—and seeks a warm corner near the dwell- 
ings of man, to shelter it during the cold 
of the winter. In the crevices of old 
walls, in church steeples and neglected 
chimneys, the delicate creatures hang 
themselves up by the thumb of the fore- 
foot and fall snugly asleep, to awake only 
when the warmth of the summer sun 
recalls them to life, and summons them to 
undertake another journey back to less 
dangerous quarters. Other animals, like 
. many varieties of mice, and even the 
pretty squirrels, are, in high northern re- 
gions, compelled to join the hosts of 
strange wanderers, and seek new quarters 
in winter. 

We turn with more interest to the re- 
markable journeys which larger animals, 
especially those with cloven feet, perform 
annually, sometimes impelled by hunger, 
but at other times following an impulse 
the nature of which has not yet been 
fully explained. The most important of 
these, in their relations to man and the 
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general economy of nature, are the rein- 
deer of Europe and the buffalo of our 
own country. High up, near the North 
Pole, the traveller finds an immense belt 
of land which for nine months of the 
year is covered with an unbroken crust 
of snow and ice; fearful deserts, where 
furious northern tempests have their grim 
sport with snow-hills, and drive in mad 
play vast masses of ground ice and angu- 
lar hail over the silent, snow-covered 
fields. Not a tree is to be seen there, not 
ashrub; no crops are harvested there, 
and no vegetation can live, save a bitter 
berry in rare sheltered nooks, a birch 
that never rises higher than an inch from 
the ground, and a low, tasteless herb, 
But in return a gray moss covers the 
waste lands, clothes the weatherbeaten 
rock with its thick mantle, and forms a 
border for the deep flowing rivers. 

This land of desolation would be unin- 
habitable but for the enormous herds of 
reindeer, which the Creator’s wisdom has 
provided with food where man’s eye 
sees but a lifeless desert, and which in 
their turn serve by His bounty as food 
for many a nation, Formerly roaming 
freely about the whole north of Europe 
and our own continent, the reindeer is 
now found only in Siberia, Lapland, Ice- 
land, Greenland, and north of Hudson's 
Bay; but here it still abounds in herds 
of many thousands. During the fierce 
winters of those Polar regions these fine 
large animals, in their shaggy brown coats, 
and with their massive branching antlers, 
are seen to run swiftly over the snow-cov- 
ered plains, while their peculiarly formed 
fetlocks ring with a strange but not un- 
pleasant rattling.. In the forest, where 
their mighty antlers mingle with the dry 
branches of the trees, they stop for awhile 
to warm themselves, standing motionless 
but pressing closely against each other; 
when the storm is over they gnaw the 
lichen from the trees, and scratch the 
snow away to get at their favorite food, 
the reindeer moss, which they smell with 
wonderful instinct, even when it is buried 
six feet deep under snow. As spring ap- 
proaches, they suffer terribly from flies 
and midges, who surround them in such 
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numbers that they resemble dense clouds 
obscuring the light of day. These ene- 
mies deposit their eggs in the ears, the 
nostrils, and even the palate of the poor 
giant, who is helpless against the diminu- 
tive aggressor, and erelong the reindeer, 
filled with maggots and bleeding in all its 
pores, is either reduced to a skeleton, or 
actually succumbs to the intruder and 
dies in agony. 

As the reindeer move down north- 
ward, they graze on the moss-fields, and 
find along the shore of the Polar seas 
such abundant food that they become 
fat, and furnish an abundance of excellent 
savory meat. Their paths are year after 
year the same, and so are their crossing- 
places, where they swim broad rivers, and 
where their greatest battles take place 
with the bears and wolves, who follow 
them by day and by night, and murder 
many a careless traveller while grazing 
or drinking. Not the least interesting 
feature in the life of these strange wan- 
derers is the fact that they actually com- 
pel whole races of men, like the Laplan- 
ders, to wander with them from the 
mountains to the sea-shore and back 
again; for the people areso utterly depen- 
dent on them, not for luxuries and com- 
forts only, but for their very existence, that 
their whole mode of life is regulated by 
the wants and habits of the useful animals, 

The annual migrations of our buffaloes, 
on which the whole race of Indians de- 
pends in like manner for its subsistence, 
are so well known that they require here 
no explanation. From Canada to the 
borders of the Mexican Gulf, and from 
Missouri to the Rocky Mountains, innu- 
merable herds of these enormous animals 
are annually seen moving in July south- 
ward towards the fertile plains of wes- 
tern Arkansas and the adjoining regions, 
and returning in early spring; but not as 
they came, in masses, but in small herds, 
and often singly. -Long after they have 
left a district, their track is still percepti- 
ble by the bones of those that have fallen 
by accident and were trampled to death, 
and the host of lean wolves racing along 
in farious rivalry with the vultures and 
eagles on high. 
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Chamois and antelopes, with their kin- 
dred races, and among those who are not 
cloven-footed the wild ass, the quagga, 
and the zebra, all belong to the class of 
wanderers who change their feeding-place 
from the inhospitable upper regions to 
lowlands with rich pastures, Some move 
directly on old accustomed paths; others, 
like our Western antelopes, prefer, on the 
contrary, to roam in fall over vast plains, 
apparently merely for pleasure, before they 
return to their permanent homes, 

Among the strangest of these strangé 
wanderers are the different varieties of 
seals, known from some more or less 
fanciful resemblance to other animals as 
sea-elephants and sea-lions, sea-leopards 
and sea-dogs—to which also the gigantic 
walrus belongs. None of them have per- 
manent homes in the wintry regions 
which they inhabit, but all wander in 
pairs or singly, and rarely in larger num- 
bers, on regular paths, in spring to one 
favorite place, and in fall to another. 
Being long-lived, and exposed to few 
other enemies but man, they return thus 
during life continually to the same dis- 
trict, and as gregarious animals they as- 
semble by hundreds and thousands at 
their favorite points. A few old males 
generally lead the exodus, and are fol- 
lowed by a number of anxious mothers, 
whose tender and affectionate care of 
their young—which goes so far that for 
their safety they willingly expose their 
own lives, and mourn their loss with 
copious tears—is indescribably touching: 
The same habit belongs to whales and 
the kindred races; they also are mar- 
vellously regular in their migrations, and 
never fail to keep the appointed time, to 
follow the accustomed line of travelling, 
and to rest at the old familiar points: 
Michaelmas sees every year the same 
little bay on the Farée islands receive 
the same peculiar variety of whales; and 
tradition has it, that no change has been 
known there since pagan days! In Nor- 
way, also; like traditions have been handed 
down from generation to generation, and 
year after year a certain kind of whales 
enter the same narrow fiord near Bergen, 
This attachment to well-known points is 
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all the more remarkable, as the animals 
are there exposed to the most unsparing 
destruction: every whale that enters is 
sure to perish, and yet no year passes but 
they are seen to risk their lives in order 
to gratify their fondness for this particu- 
lar place, Even when one is lucky enough 
to escape, he is not deterred, but surely 
returns again and again. This was the 
case with a famous whale, familiar to all 
the fishermen in one of the friths of Scot- 
land by a large hole in his dorsal fin, 
whom they christened Hollie Pyke, and 
who came there for twenty years, till he 
was captured andslain. Another animal 
of a different species was in like manner 
well known to the whalers near New 
Zealand, because of his uncommon wild- 
ness and great size, and by his snow- 
white back; they called him New Zea- 
land Tom, and met him, year after year, 
in the same waters, but never succeeded 
in catching their old friend. In Iceland 
certain whales, who come every other 
‘year to calve in well-sheltered inlets, have 
their own names. The people of the 
neighborhood take the young, but let the 
old ones escape; and this has been going 
on for generations. 

The path in the ocean which these 
strange wanderers pursue is generally 
well defined and hence well known; but 
they are often forced to change their 
route—by the wind. For it isa curious 
fact, that as the birds in the air, so the 
whales in the sea also, invariably travel 
against the wind; and if they encounter 
powerful head-winds, they are apt to be 
driven on shore. This explains the un- 
expected arrival of large numbers of these 
gigantic animals at points where ordi- 
narily none are seen; thus thirty-two 
stranded in one year, and seventy in 
another year, on the coast of France. 

By the side of these regular migrations 
the vagabond wanderers of the animal 
kingdom appear utterly lawless, and yet 
all the more marvellous are they in their 
mysterious movements. We do not speak 
here of the vast distances which lions and 
tigers, bears and wolves, and the whole 
host of smaller robbers are said to travel 
over in search of their prey, but of those 
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sudden impulses, which seem to seize in 
an almost mystic manner now ahost of 
rats, and now an immense herd of spring- 
boks, to go they know not whither, and to 
return no more. The rat, hated by all men, 
and yet an enemy which they have never 
been able to overcome, has a species called 
especially the wandering rat—which came 
originally from India, soon overran one 
portion of Europe after another, embarked 
in every vessel going westward, and is 
now quite as much at home in the last- 
known continent as in the oldest. The 
domestic black rat, the native of these 
countries, cannot hold its own against the 
invader, and has nearly everywhere given 
way to his superior strength and impu- 
dence, “These rats wander in immense 
numbers from barn to barn, from province 
to province, and from country to country, 
as hunger presses them or fancy seizes 
them. But the most wonderful of all 
these migrating gnawers is beyond doubt 
the Lemming, a rat inhabiting northern 
regions, and given to the most extraor- 
dinary wanderings known among quad- 
rupeds. An old bishop of Upsala, 
Claus Magnus, relates naively that a 
sudden thunder-storm, accompanied by 
rain, was apt to bring them down from the 
skies in incredible numbers; but he con- 
fesses his ignorance as to whether they 
were driven there by the wind from dis- 
tant islands, or bred in the clouds them- 
selves. And even now the simple peas- 
ant of Norway believes firmly that they 
fall from the skies and die from over- 
eating themselves onearth, The facts, as 
ascertained by less credulous and more 
careful observers, are these: Every ten or 
twenty years these Lemmings suddenly 
appear by hundred thousands, travelling 
in astraight line, from which no obstacle 
and no difficulty can make them deviate. 
Their track is clearly and deeply marked 
in parallel furrows, and all that is eatable 
is devoured by them with avidity. If a 
man places himself in their way, they 
slip between his feet or attack him; a 
haystack does not stop them, for they eat 
it up; and only a massive rock compels 
them to choose a curve instead of an air 
line. They swim through every river and 
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every lake that may lie in their path, and 
if they should chance to encounter a 
vessel, they ascend it on one side and 
throw themselves on the other side once 
more into the water. Human habitations 
alone are respected by these intrepid and 
irresistible wanderers. Innumerable ene- 
mies beset them on all sides during their 
march: bears and foxes, martins and 
ermines, crows and pies, vultures and 
hawks, and even reindeer are reported to 
kill, if not eat, the poor pilgrims. Another 
mystery about these strange wanderers 
is their end; popular belief has it, that 
like certain unclean animals mentioned in 
Scripture, they no sooner reach the sea 
than they throw themselves headlong into 
the water and perish miserably. 

Among the ruminating animals there 
is a most strange wanderer, the Spring- 
Bok of Southern Africa, who undertakes 
long journeys, mostly in search of food 
and water. But then he moves in vast 
herds, counting up to fifty thousand 
heads; the van consists of the strongest 
males, in good order, these are followed 
by the weaker ones, and the rear consists 
almost entirely of lean, half-famished ani- 
mals, who in a short time fall an easy 
prey to the lions and leopards, lynxes 
and hyenas, that pursue them with bluod- 
thirsty haste. On the return, the relative 
condition of these swift and most beauti- 
ful antelopes is reversed; the vanguard 
contains the lean ones, and those in the 
rear are fat and robust. Gordon Cum- 
mings has left us most lively descriptions 
of his encounters with these remarkable 
animals, and a recent German traveller 
met them in a peculiarly interesting 
manner. He was visiting the districts 
north of the Cape Colony, which had 
suffered of a whole year’s drought, and 
being told that a herd of spring-bok had 
been seen higher up, he accompanied the 
Dutch settlers of a kraal to a narrow pass, 
through which alone they could enter the 
plains. The opening was perhaps eight 
hundred feet wide, and the colonists 
ranged themselves on both sides of the 
pass, well armed and anxiously awaiting 
the rich harvest. Suddenly two bright- 
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eyed antelopes appeared at the entrance; 
ten, twenty, ahundred crowded up behind 
them; and before the watchers could re- 
cover from their astonishment, the whole 
pass was crammed with the travellers, 
while overhead hung a dense cloud of 
dust, through which hungry vultures flew 
with flapping wings and hoarse cries. 
The dogs were let loose, the. rifles cracked, 
and in a few minutes two hundred 
spring-bok had been killed; an effort was 
made to drag them out of the way, but at 
the same moment a new host appeared, 
estimated at. twenty thousand, who 
trampled some of the men under foot and 
rushed irresistibly out upon the green 
lowlands. A hundred more were shot; 
then the heads of all were cut off, and 
the bodies quickly thrown upon horses 
and wagons. In the mean time more and 
more had pressed through the’ pass, till 
the whole plain for more than thirty miles 
was literally covered with the strange 
wanderers. The sight is described by 
every traveller who has had the good 
fortune of witnessing such a migration, as 
overwhelming, and so that words fail to 
convey an idea of the vast numbers, and 
of the impression produced on the mind 
by seeing many hundred thousands of 
these large and beautiful animals covering 
the ground as far as eye car reach. 

Thus we see here also mystery after 
mystery unfolding itself to our eye, and 
exciting our desire to know more of the 
life in nature and the wise councils of the 
Most High. As yet we know neither the 
causes that so marvellously impel thou- 
sands and thousands of brute animals to 
wander over the wide earth, nor the 
beneficent purposes for which these mi- 
grations are no doubt ordained by Su- 
preme wisdom, We can only remember, 
that He who provides when His young 
ravens wander for lack of meat, “and 
when the young lions wander up and 
down for meat,” directs also the path of 
the swallow in the air, the deer by land, 
and the whale in the water, and will as- 
suredly not allow any of His children to 
“wander in the wilderness,” but lead 
them safely to the desired haven, 
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Tue extraordinary activity of the Eng- 
lish political mind, during the past few 
years, has already borne fruit in two 
great measures: the adoption of House- 
hold Suffrage, and the disestablishment 
of the State Church in Ireland. The ef- 
fects of this awakening or “ revival” of 
public opinion are not destined to stop 
there. Both these measures were revo- 
lutionary rather than reforming; and 
revolutions are not content with half- 
progress, That there has been going on, 
and is now going on, a revolution in Eng- 
land, not the Jess portentous because it is 
little demonstrative, all who have studied 
recent English events perceive. It is a 
wise revolution, that moves slowly and 
cautiously, and which has been inaugu- 
rated in good season,—in time to avoid 
the necessity of physical force. It has 
been, as the Duke of Wellington happily 
expressed it, “‘a revolution in due course 
of law.” One great fact forces itself up- 
on us as obtrusive in these important 
events: that the barrier which held all 
that was old and traditional sacred from 
the popular touch has been almost im- 
perceptibly, yet very certainly, broken 
down, Violence has been done to the 
ancient principle that power rests in the 
upper classes, by the Suffrage act; still 
further violence has been done to the old 
order of things by severing the bond 
which bound an alien Church to a vice- 
royalty of conquest in Ireland. People 
have got accustomed to these violences; 
they are losing their respect for the ven- 
erable ; they inquire what is the practical 
use of this or that once tenderly protect- 
ed institution ; and those which have not, 
or which cannot create, a raison d'étre, 
must, as it now seems, sooner or later, 
submit to extinction. _ 

What is the use of the House of Lords? 
, This question has been asked in England 
| over and over again during the past two 
years; it became not only a general, but 
a menacing query, when the peers fought 
hard to preserve the Irish Establishment; 
again when they disdained to consider the 


University Tests Bill; yet-again when . 
they threw out the Scottish Education Bill, 
And now it has become a subject of 
profound discussion; shortly, it may rise 
to be the issue of the hour. 

It is, therefore, rather as an antique 
curiosity, to be on view, perhaps, not 
many years longer, that I would ask my 
readers to contemplate the House of 
Lords, not without that respect which 
decay calls forth, or that commiseration 
which we are prone to feel for that which 
was once grand and great, but has grown 
feeble, querulous, and out of place. 

The old institution, now in a chronic 
tremor, as it sees dimly that the hour of its 
doom manifestly approaches—for whether 
it is abolished altogether, or life peers are 
added to it, the House as it is and has 
been will be dead—has indeed had a 
wonderful history, and is imbedded in 
memories of many splendid scenes and 
dramatic incidents. As one sits in the 
stranger's gallery, and looks down upon 
the staid assembly of plainly dressed, 
prosperous, and dignified gentlemen who 
now compose the Upper Chamber, his 
mind reverts to the older days when 
their places were held by men panoplied 
in predominant power—by statesmen, 
warriors, and militant bishops, the “ char- 
tered libertines” of wholesale robbery, and 
the subtle favorites of weak kings and 
dissolute queens. One thinks of that 
primitive House of Lords, the Wittega- 
mote, with Saxon-haired Harold on his 
stiff throne of wood presiding in their 
midst; of the fierce court of hairy bar- 
ons,—every one a robber, yet the soul of 
the honor that then was—which bent the 
narrow, proud John, and Henry his son, 
beneath their feet ; of that chivalrous and 
butterfly Chamber which, later on, in the 
age of Elizabeth, came to legislate in 
plumes and jewels, and adjourned to give 
a many-stgrred and lustrous background 
to the central sun of the Maiden Mon- 
arch; of the proud nobles who were 
driven scowling forth by the stern com- 
mand of Cromwell; of the licentious, 
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swearing, drunken nobles, who had such 
a devil-me-care career under the sinfully 
merry Charles the Second; of the days 
when, party rancor reaching a zenith, 
Pulteney and Bolingbroke, Carteret and 
Argyle struggled obstinately for place 
and power, and Marlborough was the 
object of grossest adulation and extrava- 
gant abuse, Then, as Americans, our 
thoughts grow for an instant deeply in- 
terested in what, with our mind’s eye, 
we see passing in the House, with its 
heavy hangings, its shining throne half hid 
by canopies, and its high, narrow painted 
windows, For there, among the proud 
and tyrapnous nobles of England, stands 
& gaunt figure, which seems to have risen 
from the grave, and to have but shuffled 
off the death-shroud for the moment; a 
feeble, shattered figure, its limbs swathed, 
its hands grasping a crutch, its face yel- 
low and sunken,—but.in its eye the 
eternal fire of the soul, flashing out the 
soul's veriest, deepest eloquence, the thin 
lips parting to utter rasping truths, which 
send the proudest and strongest listeners 
shrinking into silence and speechless awe 
.—a voice shouting, like a clarion, “ You 
cannot conquer America! ”—then sink- 
ing, and fainting, and dying out, The last 
and the grandest of the great figures of the 
House of Lords was this Earl of Chat- 
ham, attacking oppression with the death- 
.grasp on him, coming up for the last time 
to utter a last magnificent protest against 
the blind tyranny of England toward her 
colonies ! 

But the House of Lords of to-day, 
though manifestly struck by. mortal dis- 
ease, is not without what I may be al- 
lowed to call a sort of irrelevant life; a 
life, doubtless, of that spasmodic kind 
whicl: flickers up in consumptive people, 
giving a deceptive heat. to the heart, a 
too great brilliancy to the glances of the 
eye; fitful and brilliant this life, recalling 
of a sudden the earlier days of doughty 
manhood and power, only to relapse into 
the lethargy and lassitude which pre- 
cedes dissolution. Ever and anon the 
beautiful chamber where the Lords now 
meet resounds with debates which can 
never have been surpassed in its palmiest 
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days, hardly even in those days when 
Burke bore down so overwhelmingly on 
Warren Hastings, and Sheridan evoked 
screams and fainting-fits from the ladies 
in the galleries, Especially brilliant are 
these debates when there is some great 
question before the House affecting the 
ancient constitution, and either remotely 
or nearly affecting the interests or posi- 
tion of the Lords themselves, The de- 
bates on the Household Suffrage bill, 
which was introduced by the chivalrous 
old Tory Rupert, Derby himself; that on 
the Irish Church bill; and that on Earl 
Russell’s Life Peerages bill, compared not 
unfavorably with the debates on the 
same subjects in the Lower House, illumi- 
nated as the latter were by such speakers 
as Gladstone, Disraeli, Bright, Lowe, and 
Stanley. 

Before describing the House and its 
leaders, as they appeared to my Ameri- 
can eyes on one of its field nights, let 
me say a few words on the composition 
of the House as it is to-day, that a clear 
idea of its character and position may be 
had. The English peerage, it is true, 
goes on constantly in a process of reno- 
vation of a certain sort; but that certain 
sort, unhappily for it, does not, to any 
great extent, impart the life-fluid into its 
veins. Many of the most vigorous ele- 
ments of society are shut out of it by this 
necessity: that a Lord, to be respected, 
must be rich, There is no more despised 
creature in England than a pauper Lord. 
He is shut out of Lordly society. He 
becomes the prey of lower middle-class 
toadies. He can only find companions 
in people that he considers below him, 
who consider themselves below him, and 
whom all the world considers below him. 
A Lord, then, must be rich, or he is abso- 
lutely worse off than any modest. com- 
moner who sells drugs or old books in 
Tottenham Court Road, So it happens 
that in the constant renovation of the 
House of which I have spoken, it is 
oftener the hard aristocracy of wealth 
than that of nature or brains which is 
put to recuperating the exhausted body. 

Rich brewers and bankers, railroad 
kings and India merchants. are the best 
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material which can be found as life-infus- 
ers, As for the inventors and the au- 
thors, the men of science and philosophy, 
the ‘political thinkers and the great in 
mordl or philanthropic worth, they have 
little chance of competing with the men 
who make money by great commercial 
ventures or happy speculating hits. Two 
men only, in this half-century, have been 
raised to the peerage, whose intellectual 
eminence has seemed to be a motive for 
their promotion—Macaulay and Lytton ; 
and it may be fairly inferred that neither 
of these would ever have worn the six- 
pearled coronet, or have received the high 
privilege of being addressed by the sover- 
eign as “right trusty and well-beloved,” 
had they not been statesmen as well as 
scholars, Macaulay was Paymaster-Gene- 
ral in Lord John Russell's ministry, and 
Lytton Colonial Secretary under the 
Tory Administration ; and both, by their 
eloquence and influence, made themselves 
entitled to so high a reward as a seat 
in the Upper House. Carlyle and Mill, 
greater thinkers than either, were never 
thought of for the peerage. Great minds 
which’ are poor in purse are shut out 
from this public recognition which would 
be of so much advantage to the public 
good ; intellectual ambition is not stimu- 
lated in this direction. 

There are names, indeed, which one 
ean trace, by the aid of the Herald’s Col- 
lege and Burke, back to the Conquest; 
but they are rarer than Druids’ relics or 
mastodon bones. There are, too, a few 
scattered names which nobles bore in the 
times of the Plantayenets ; names which 
we come upon often and again in Shake- 
speare’s historical dramas; for we still 
hear of Talbot, Stanley, and Bruce, of 
De Ros, Howard, and Percy. As we 
descend to the Tudor and Stuart days 
the.names are more plenteous which ex- 
isted then, and still exist: Cecils, Gran- 
villes, and Beauchamps, Seymours, Rus- 
sells, and Paulets, Herberts and Villierses, 
Fitzroys and Hamiltons, William the 
Third’s partiality for his sturdy Dutch 
followers is called to mind by the Van- 
Keppels, Earls of Albemarle, and the 
Bentincks, Dukes of Portland; the matri- 
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monial infidelity of Charles II. by the 
Fitz-Roys, Dukes of Grafton, descendants, 
if I mistake not, from famous Nell Gwyn 
—and that of William IV,, the last king, 
by Fitz-Clarence, Earl of Munster, his 
natural son. Indeed, it would be a curi- 
ous computation to note how many of 
the more ancient peerages were founded 
by royal incontinencies. A large ma- 
jority of the existing titles have been be- 
stowed within the past century and a half. 
In this process of renewal, too, much un- 
worthy and useless material has found 
admittance to the charmed circle of 
hereditary statesmen. The old evil of 
conferring peerages upon the mistresses 
and illegitimate children of sovereigns is, 
if not passed away, happily in abeyance; 
but court parasites and political wire- 
pullers, the traders upon popularity, and 
the rich nobodies who have been able to 
render a service to a Minister at a criti- 
cal moment, have come in for more than 
a full share of the so much coveted, 
though now doubtless moribund, honor, 
There are some offices the serving in 
which of itself entitles men to coronets. 
Of these the most conspicuous is the 
Lord Chancellorship ; usually spoken of 
in England—from the ancient name of 
the seat where the Lord Chancellor sits— 
the “ woolsack.” This functionary, being 
the presiding officer over the House of 
Lords, must not be of inferior rank to 
those whose deliberations proceed under 
his guidance. He is, therefore, upon his 
elevation to the woolsack, invariably 
made a peer. This custom has yielded 
to the House of Lords, for centuries, many 
of its most brilliant ornaments; for the 
Chancellor is a man who has risen to the 
summit of his profession by his own 
genius, and has not trusted to inheriting 
legislative brains, Not to speak of Elles- 
mere, Bacon, Somers, Hardwicke, or 
Camden, we have only to recur to the 
beginning of the present century to find 
Erskine gracing the woolsack; then 
Eldon, and Lyndhurst, and Brougham, 
and St. Leonards, and Truro, and Cairns ; 
and now Hatherley (that noble Radical 
and sterling friend of the American 
Union) adorns the high seat with a dig- 
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nity and an ability which has certainly 
never been surpassed, It is a custom 
to confer a peerage—usually a Viscounty 
—on a retiring Speaker of the House of 
Commons; and thus the families of Eden, 
Sutton, Abercrombie, Lefevre, and others, 
are found in the Upper House, The 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench has 
usually been a peer; witness Mansfield, 
Ellenborough, Denman, and Campbell; 
but the present Chief Justice has repeat- 
edly declined a coronet. 

But the elements just spoken of are 
utterly inadequate to leaven the whole 
lump of hereditary deterioration. What 
are half a dozen brilliant law lords in a 
body of some six hundred more or less 
remote descendants of more or less con- 
spicuous statesmen, courtiers, or soldiers ? 
The exhaustion of whatever merits the 
“blue blood” may have possessed at its 
fountain-head becomes more painfully 
apparent every year in British politics 
and British society. Noble, brainless 
Dukes gamble away ancient estates, and 
try to hide their responsibility behind 
their robes of peerage—their riches and 
honor whiffed off together in smoke. 
Noble, frail Marquises of twenty die a 
terrible death by reckless dissipation. 
Other noble Marquises, Earls and Barons 
run away with other men’s wives, and 
glory in it, and have the effrontery to 
show their faces afterward in polite 
society. Noble Lords are committed by 
the courts for ruffianly assaults, and are 
found passing through bankruptey. A 
noble Lord shuts up a right of way, and 
poor folk have to go miles around to 
their destination; another prosecutes a 
man for shooting a hare on his own 
ground ; another has two poor little girls 
imprisoned for a month because they 
picked a violet which grew just inside a 
fence by a roadside, Scarcely can you 
pick up a London newspaper without 
finding an instance in which some ene 
or two of this odd six hundred have dis- 
graced themselves, or at least shown a 
glimpse of the old feudal spirit of grind- 
ing commoners down, And then, most 
serious offence, perhaps, of all, these few 
hundred gentlemen have taken upon 
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themselves, for a century, a steady and 
persistent task to put what veto they 
could upon every progressive measure, 
electoral, religious, and economical, which 
liberal Ministers have proposed. They 
have stood in the way of Electoral Re- 
form, of Disestablishment, of Free Trade, 
of Education, of the Abolition of Tests, 
until to stand in the way further would 
have been their own inevitable destruc- 
tion, The memory of this is sure, when 
the time comes, to give their fall a fatal 
impetus, 

To gain admittance to the rather con- 
fined little gallery of the House of Lords, 
you must procure an order from one of 
its members, The following is a trans- 
cript of the strip of paper which was my 
talisman on a certain evening in June, 
1868:— 


“ Admit the bearer to the strangers’ gal- 
lery of the House of Lords on Tuesday 
evening. Arey...” 


The chamber of the House is ap- 
proached, as is that of the House of Com- 
mons, through that vast and gloomily 
stately Westminster Hall, which is the 
most ancient portion of that pile of build- 
ings which you hear of by the general 
name of Westminster Palace, and which 
calls to mind the trial of Charles I. and 
the tyrannical days of Judge Jeffreys. 
You ascend, at its upper end, a broad 
flight of steps, whence, passing a police- 
man who guards the door, you emerge 
into ahandsome corridor. On either side 
are large marble statues of certain great 
English statesmen—among them Fox, 
Pitt, and Chatham, Then you reach a 
circular vestibule, richly adorned, whence 
corridors lead off to right and left— one 
to the upper, the other to the lower 
House. That which conducts you to the 
upper House is adorned by frescoes of 
various historical scenes,—the parting of 
Lord and Lady Russell, the burial of 
Charles I., the expulsion of the Oxford 
Fellows, and others. A light, pleasant 
staircase ascends to the strangers’ gal- 
lery; at its door sits a red-faced little 
man, who receives your order and con- 
ducts youtoaseat. The gallery is small, 
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the benches cushioned, and you are. able 
to see the House; and the faces of the 
celebrities who are passing in and out, or 
‘are sitting quietly on the forms, much 
better than in the Commons, The effect 
of the apartment itself, as one looks down 
upon it from the gallery, is brilliant, and 
almost. dazzling. At the further end glis- 
tens the gilded throne, half hid by rich 
canopies, and raised slightly on a dais. 
The light comes dimly through high and 
narrow windows, whose panes are painted 
with a stately profusion of heraldic es- 
cutcheons_ and paraphernalia, with here 
and there the portrait of some English 
king or queen, Frescoes adorn the walls; 
the heavy oaken roof is richly and fan- 
tastically carved. A single gallery runs 
around the hall on three sides, luxu- 
riantly cushioned, entered by little doors 
here and there, which are carefully 
guarded by the flunkies of the State, 
and reserved for the use of princes, am- 
bassadors, and peeresses. Just below the 
strangers’ gallery, which faces the throne, 
is that. reserved for the reporters, who, 
one observes, have grown into that tran- 
.quil, prosperous, and eminently decorous 
air which seems to be in and to fill the very 
sphere of the august body. Just before 
the throne is a square, red-cushioned, 
ottoman-like seat, with a straight red- 
cushioned back—and this is the far-famed 
woolsack, 80 petty in designation, but to 
reach which great English minds have 
fretted themselves unto death. On either 
of the three sides besides that occupied 
by the throne are parallel benches rising 
one behind the other, red cushioned ; 
these are the peers’ seats, There are nomi- 
nally dukes’ benches, marquises’ benches, 
earls’ benches, and so on, — benches 
appropriated to the members of each 
lordly grade in turn; but this arrange- 
mentis wholly disregarded, and His Grace 
the Duke sits, just as it happens, next the 
newest Baron or the oldest descended 
Earl. An arrangement which is in force 
is, that the leading peers belonging to the 
Ministry sit on the first bench at the 
Lord Chancellor’s right, the leaders of the 
Opposition facing them, on the front 
bench at the Chancellor's left. It is to 
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these two benches that you must look 
for the political celebrities of the day. 
Between them is.a long table, baize or 
leather covered, at one end of which, 
with his back unceremoniously turned to 
the Lord Chancellor, sits the “* Chairman 
of Committees ’—meaning the Lord who 
presides when the House is sitting in 
committee of the whole; while at the 
other end, ponderous and stuffy, with 
capacious wigs of horse-hair and puffing 
gowns of silk, are busily scratching the 
secretaries and clerks of the Chamber. 

The benches nearest the peers’ en- 
trance, which is at the side of the throne, 
on the Chancellor's right, so just beyond 
the Ministerial bench, are occupied by my 
lords spiritual, the Lord Bishops of the 
State Church, who are the most showy 
of all.in their gauzy lawn balloon-like 
sleeves, and black bands. 

The clock stood at a little before five 
when I ensconced myself on the first 
bench of the gallery, A few peers were 
seated at intervals here and there, await- 
ing the commencement of business ; some 
were standing and chatting around the 
central table; ministers were deep in 
their portfolios, which their secretaries 
were bringing to them and carrying away 
again; now and then three or four lords 
came sauntering in; a decided majority 
of the groups, as they entered, limping 
along with that profoundly aristocratic 
and not-to-be-ashamed-of distemper, the 
gout. In this brief interval before the 
Chancellor took his seat, I had time to 
note the general appearance of these heirs 
of the chivalry of Old England, these 
inheritors of royal bar-sinisters and the 
baronial depredations of the remoter 
generations, In a Chamber where people 
sit their lives long, it was natural to re- 
mark that by far the greater number 
were middle-aged and elderly men; an- 
other reason for this doubtless was, that 
the younger scions of the nobility are 
prone rather to drawing-rooms, clubs, and 
race-courses than to dry legislative de- 
bates, and hence are feebly represented 
in the House. Mostly very respectable 
looking, neatly, not showily, dressed, 
rather large-featured and red-featured. 
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bodies, with a thoroughly British cast of 
countenance and manner; many with 
hearty John-Bullish side-whiskers; the 
majority stoutish, as if loyal roast-beef 
eaters and fine old crusted-port drinkers ; 
some actually shabby looking in their 
negligence of dress; others venerable 
dandies, thorough men of the world, 
though wrinkled and shrivelled and gray 
—with fancy trousers, and gaudy neck- 
ties, and dazzling diamonds, and that half 
blasé, half sprightly air, which the British 
tuft-bunter is so prone to admire in his 
native aristocracy. I saw one old gen- 
tleman, perhaps seventy-five years old, 
who was anything but lordly in appear- 
ance,—he looked rather like an old-clothes 
monger ; he wore no collar whatever, and 
his black cravat was worn and but half 
tied; his slouch felt hat was crumpled 
and soiled; his coat was seedy and ill- 
fitting; but he sat there so gloomily 
proud and independent that he must 
surely have descended from the Plan- 
tagenets. Two or three youthful peers, 
with downy moustaches, were scattered 
here and there, looking mere boys, but 
evidently interested in the proceedings 
of the House; and many chivalrous, 
military-looking men, who alone of all 
the lords seemed fit and proper descend- 
ants of feudal barons. 

Five o'clock arrived; the Lord Chancel- 
lor, in capacious gown and long flowing 
horse-hair wig, entered and took his seat 
on the woolsack, the Ministers and Oppo- 
sition hastening to their places, and sev- 
eral balloon-like bishops suddenly making 
their appearance. The first business was 
the presenting of petitions and giving 
notice; and humdrum enough was this 
process—the lords participating in it 
gathering about the table and mumbling 
over inarticulately what they had to say, 
while the buzz of conversation was loud 
all about them. One now had time to 
note the more prominent figures of the 
scene, as they sat informally chatting, 
some with hats on, others uncovered, 
The first noticeable was of course the 
Chancellor, as he sat facing the gallery. 
Lord Hatherley (better known as Sir 
William Page Wood) is very prepossess- 
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ing in appearance, A. high and broad 
forehead, a noble, frank, open face, snow- 
white thick hair appearing a little outside 
his wig, an open and kindly expression, 
large nose and chin, fine blue eyes, and 
a clear, distinct voice, give him great ad- 
vantages as the presiding officer of the 
House of Lords. Perhaps he is the first 
sincerely Radical statesman who has ever 
been intrusted with the Great Seal; as 
long ago as twenty years he was one of 
that little band which voted for House- 
hold Suffrage with John Bright in the 
House of Commons; on which occasion 
Bright said to him, ‘‘ Wood, when I am 
in a Household Suffrage Cabinet, you 
shall be our Chancellor;”—a prophecy 
just now realized. Always regarded asa 
quiet and uncbtrusive, thongh very able 
man, the House of Lords was fairly 
startled by the sudden fire and indigna- 
tion with which, in the debate on the Irish 
Church, he vindicated the honor of him- 
self and his colleagues from the insinua- 
tions of the cynical Marquis of Salisbury. 
Lord Hatherley is about seventy, but still 
in the physical vigor of manhood. 

On the Ministerial bench there were 
many faces worth observing. At the 
further end sat a plump, nervous little 
man, of some forty years, with a very 
prompt and determined air, whose high 
round forehead, lightish red hair brushed 
stifly back from it, and positive, com- 
pressed mouth were at once remarked 
His manner was a singular mixture of 
energy, vivacity, and dignity. You could 
hardly avoid an expression of surprise 
when told that this was the Duke of 
Argyll—the heir of that long line of illus+ 
trious Scottish Chiefs who are known 
and loved in the western Highlands by 
the patronymic of MacCallum More, The 
Duke spoke with vigor and positiveness; 
having a somewhat dogmatic manner of 
assertion, apparently always in a struggle 
to give his dignity the upper hand, but 
often failing through his impetuous ear> 
nestness. He occupies the place of Se- 
cretary of State for India, and takes. a 
very frequent part in the debates of the 
House; being known as rather the most 
Radical of the liberal peers, an enthusias- 





tic admirer and follower of Gladstone, 
and a firm friend of the Union through- 
out the days of the rebellion. He is 
known, besides, as a.man of ripe scholar- 
ship and fondness for study, and has 
written at least one book—Primeval 
Man—which has created an earnest dis- 
cussion in the scientific world. Argyll is 
a Scotch Presbyterian, of course, of the 
stiffest kind; but he allows no personal 
tendencies to stand in the way of his 
frank and zealous advocacy of all measures 
of liberal progress, 

Next him sat the model of a graceful, 
handsome, suave, and high-toned courtier 
of modern times; a statesman, also, of 
approved skill and talent ; a man who at 
once attracted one, and whose engaging 
presence half reconciled one to the anoma- 
lies of a hereditary aristocracy. This 
was Earl Granville, Colonial Minister and 
Jeader of Government in the Upper 
House; a great favorite, not only at 
eourt, but among friends and adversaries 
alike in both houses of Parliament. The 
moment he spoke, you recognized a man 
of rare tact in the art of persuading a 
public assembly, not less than a man 
whose presence of mind and mastery of 
his subject were imperturbable. Of me- 
dium height and weight, dressed with 
plain elegance, a remarkably bland and 
handsome countenance—the features of 
elassic regularity, the eyes a mild, sympa- 
thetic blue, the lightish brown hair curl- 
ing in graceful little curls all over the 
bead, the mouth full, pleasant, smiling ; 
apparently not far from fifty, though ad- 
mirably preserved, and a manner really 
fascinating, the more so because it was 
evidently an easy and natural one, Earl 
Granville represents rather the era when 
courtly grace was the highest accomplish- 
ment of nobles, than that when warlike 
ardor was their peculiaradornment. His 
oratory is, like his manner, bland and 
suave; he treats opponents with great 
eourtesy and delicacy; yet is not, as 
euch men are apt to be, wanting in ear- 
nestness or strength of expression. It 
is ‘this double power—that of concilia- 
tion; and that of real intellectual force 
and firmness—which makes him the most 
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effective of possible leaders in the Lords, 
where the Liberals are in a natural but 
woful minority, and it needs the great- 
est tact to accomplish a Liberal gain, 

Beside Earl Granville one remarked an 
elderly man of features and mien equally 
noticeable for their elegance and attract- 
iveness. The Earl of Clarendon is, it 
is true, one of the veterans of the House, 
and will never see his three-score and 
tenth year again; he still retains that 
really imposing presence for which he 
was far-famed in his younger days. A 
refined scholar and high-toned gentle- 
man, a worthy example of that genera- 
tion of aristocratic Whigs now well-nigh 
gone by, more moderate than most of 
his Ministerial colleagues, yet enlightened 
and frank in his Liberalism; a thorough 
aristocrat in bearing and probably in feel- 
ing, yet wise enough to see that resist- 
ance to the popular tide is ruinous, and 
even cordially accepting the facts of the 
age, Earl Clarendon is also a genial, hos- 
pitable man, fond of society, easy and 
straightforward in speech, and as deeply 
interested in the politics of the day as he 
was forty years ago. Tall and rather 
slight, a trifle bent at the shoulders, with 
smooth white hair, regular features, a 
prominent, straight nose, and a counte- 
nance decidedly pleasant and prepossess- 
ing, he is one of the men of mark in the 
House, and strikes you as one of those 
nobles who are calculated to entice peo- 
ple still to cling*to his order, despite its 
decrepitude and anomalousness. 

There were few others on the Treasury, 
or Ministerial bench, who attracted your 
attention: Earl de Grey, the President 
of the Council, was ashort, stubby, thick- 
headed Yorkshireman, with a heavy face 
and a little tuft of beard on his chin; 
Lord Kimberley, the Privy Seal, a young- 
ish man with a pleasing though not striking 
face, his hair thin on his forehead, and a 
full lightish-brown beard; the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, somewhat foppish, a youug 
man with black hair and whiskers ; and 
other lesser lights whose names are not 
recalled. 

On the Opposition bench sat then one 
who is now seen there no more ; a face 
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long familiar to the Lords, a form long 
beloved by the Tories and respected by 
his ‘adversaries, A thin, gaunt figure, a 
feeble step, but an eagle face; still heroic, 
chivalrous, and noble, as when he was 
the “ Rupert of Debate.” The Earl of 
Derby was, perhaps, the very best exam- 
ple which the House contained of a proud, 
haughty, rashly impetuous noble, em- 
bodying many of the rougher as well as 
the more genial characteristics of a feudal 
ancestry. His overhanging brow, and 
beaked nose, and bold, keen eye reminded 
one of the heroes of feudal song, the 
great baronial entertainers and foes of 
kings. He sat on the front bench with 
the chiefs of his party, usually haughty, 
silent, attentive, sometimes breaking out 
into a ringing harangue which had all the 


From the earliest records of history, the 
philosophy of dreaming has been a psy- 
chological mystery too deep for solution. 
Among the Jews, who believed dreams to 
be, in many cases, revelations from God, so 
great importance was at times attached to 
them, that a person who had been visited 
by a significant or alarming vision of the 
night—more particularly where it was 
repeated—was directed to apply to the 
High Priest for an interpretation. That 
some dreams are authentic revelations, is 
established by a passage in Job: “In a 
dream, in a vision of the night, when 
deep sleep falleth upon man, in slumber- 
ings upon the bed; then He openeth the 
ears of men, and sealeth their instruction, 
that he may withdraw man from his pur- 
pose, and hide pride from man.” In ac- 
cordance with this is the passage which 
Milton puts into the mouth of the Angel : 


“ Go waken Eve; 

Her also I with gentle dreams have calmed 
Portending good, and all her spirits composed 
To meek submission.” 


Dreams form a prominent feature in many 
of the Greek dramas, and furnished to the 
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impetuous fire and clarion energy of his 
early days. Beside him was the tall and 
still handsome Lord Chelmsford, faithful 
friend of the Stanley, known formerly as 
a keen-tongued lawyer, Sir Frederick 
Thesiger; the plump and well-fed figure 
of the Duke of Marlborough; the Duke 
of Richmond, handsome, suave, feminine 
in his slight, graceful frame and his 
smooth manner; Earl Malmesbury, a 
pugnacious-looking peer, with frowning 
brow and plentiful beard, whose blunder- 
ing as a leader led to the substitution of 
Lord Cairns, a keen, finely-speaking Irish 
Protestant of the most radical Tory 
type, and whose ability as a political 
chief has given him the leadership of a 
party, which doubtless is chagrined to fol- 
low a “new lord,” even to victory. ; 
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ancient poets many of their most striking 
points andincidents. Mneas justified his 
abandonment of Dido by citing the com- 
mands of his father, who, he affirmed, ap- 
peared tohimevery night. Some families 
of the ancients were peculiarly distin- 
guished in the faculty of dreaming, espe- 
cially the house of Atrides. Atreus, 
Agamemnon, Orestes, and Egisthus had 
sleeping dreams as absurd, wild, and mag- 
nificent as the waking ones of some of 
our modern theologians, philosophers, and 
legislators. Modern dramatists have imi- 
tated their illustrious predecessors in psy- 
chological machinery, Shakespeare him- 
self makes dreams in no small degree in- 
strumental in the development of his 
plots and in heightening effects. The 
ancient heathen held that dreams were 
sacred messages from above, and that the 
gods governed their delivery; and the 
elucidation of these visions constituted a 
large part of the practice of their magi- 
cians, augurs, and oracles, by whose in- 
terpretations the dreamers were influenced 
not only in domestic but also in political 
and military enterprises, Classic story 
abounds with instances of remarkable 
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dreams, and with the important results to 
which they were conducive. Artemi- 
dorus acquired a famous reputation under 
the Antonines by his skill in the inter- 
pretation ofdreams. Many of his solutions 
yet remain in popular use; as, for in- 
stance, to dream of death is a sign of 
marriage—of losing an eye, the loss of a 
ehild—of a rapid horseman, unexpected 
tidings, and so on. Hippocrates was 
’ fully assured that dreams depended on 
the physical condition, and pointed out 

ifics against distressing and evil ones. 
“Tf,” said he, “the stars turn pale in your 
dreams, you are to turn in acircle; if 
the moon, you must run in a straight line; 
if the sun, you must run both in a straight 
. line and a circle to avoid a repetition of 
the evil omen.” 

“Communication by dream,” says 
Olshausen, “is manifestly the lowest 
grade of divine revelation; it is, as it 
were, one that takes place in an uncon- 
scious state; it is the kind made to 
Joseph, who discloses in the Gospel nar- 
rative no decidedly spiritual character. 
From the appearance of angels seen in a 
waking state, the form of communication 
tises to a revelation received through the 
word written, which was the usual form 
of receiving the higher influences in the 
cases of Moses and all the prophets. The 
revelation of Jehovah himself, or of the 
Angel, appears to be the highest grade, 
which was granted only to the princes 
among the saints—an Abraham, a Jacob, 
a Moses, and a Paul. The Church of 
Christ needs no longer angelic appear- 
ances, as it possesses, in the Holy Ghost 
given to it, the very essence of all 
truth.” 

In the early days: of the Church, extra- 
ordinary dreams were sometimes granted 
for the purpose of shedding light on ob- 
secure subjects, and to guide those who 
were groping amid the bewilderments of 
etror. Said Origen: ‘‘ Many people have 
been brought over to:Christianity by the 
Spirit of God giving ‘a sudden turn to 
‘their minds, and offering visions to them 
‘either by day or night,” Baxter, whose 
opinion is also worthy of reliance, main- 
tains; in a treatise on the subject, that 
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dreams are: produced by the ministry of 
separate spirits, 

The remarkable dreams and visions re- 
corded in Scripture are numerous, and 
form a very interesting topic for study. 
The first revelation by dream, as such, 
was to Abimelech, king of Gerar, in 
which he was divinely warned of the in- 
justice of his conduct towards Abraham. 
The most beautiful and comforting dream 
ever granted to man was that of Jacob's 
Ladder, where, for a brief moment, the 
veil which conceals the spiritual world 
from ours was withdrawn. To Laban 
the Syrian, when he was pursuing Jacob 
with intent to work him harm, the Lord 
came in a dream by night, and charged 
him not in any way to injure his son-in- 
law. When in extreme old age Jacob 
had bidden farewell to his native land, 
and was journeying into Egypt to behold 
once more his beloved Joseph, he tarried 
at Beersheba to erect an altar and to 
offer sacrifice to the God of his salvation, 
who through life's tumultuous pilgrimage 
had so wondrously led him, and while 
there he was favored with another cheer- 
ing assurance of the superintending love 
of Jehovah. 

The patriarch Joseph was deridingly 
termed by his brethren, The Dreamer, 
because, in boyhood, his future illustrious 
career was foreshadowed to him by 
dreams. Two of these are recorded—the 
dream of his brothers’ sheaves making 
obeisance to his sheaf, and the dream of 
the sun, moon, and stars bowing down 
to do him homage. These dreams were 
so singularly prophetic of splendid des- 
tiny, and of his ultimate superiority over 
his kindred, that his envious brothers 
cherished towards him an intense hatred. 
His father, however, guided by his own 
experience, secretly treasured these por- 
tents in his memory, and looked forward 
towards their realization with an earnest 
faith which may have been suspected 
and resented by his other sons, The 
dreams of Pharaoh’s baker and butler, 
Joseph’s fellow-prisoners, were equally 
portentous; and the interpretation which 
he, through divine enlightenment, was en- 
abled to afford of them, was speedily ac- 
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complished in the restoration of the but- 
ler to royal favor, and in the:execution 
of the less fortunate baker. 

Pharaoh's dreams of the seven well- 
favored and seven ill-favored kine; and 
of the seven good and seven poor ears 
of corn, two years subsequent to these 
events, called forth—the exercise of 
Joseph’s divine talent in their exposition, 
and thereby procured his elevation to 
one of the highest offices in the kingdom 
of Egypt. His skill in the interpretation 
of these four dreams was through divine 
inspiration; but how limited was the 
measure in comparison with that ex- 
hibited by the prophet Daniel in the ter- 
rible dream: of Nebuchadnezzar! The 
very dream had escaped from the king, 
and of Daniel it was required, not only 
to explain, but actually to reproduce it, 
and also to divine the previous secret 
thoughts of the hanghty monarch—an 
unprecedented demand, which drove to 
distraction the soothsayers, who had first 
been summoned into the royal presence. 
The second dream of the tyrant, although 
sufficiently intricate, was not so difficult 
to expound, as he himself still remem- 
bered it. In the dream of the soldier of 
Midian, and the interpretation of it by 
his comrade, auguring the discomfiture 
of their army by the sword of Gideon, 
the Lord had prepared a cordial which 
so encouraged and inspirited that cham- 
pion of Israel, who was listening with- 
out the enemy’s tent, that he worshipped 
God on the spot and returned to the host 
of Israel with a stout heart, In the early 
part of his.reign Solomon was favored 
with two propitious dreams. Daniel’s 
great night vision of the four mystical 
beasts, and of the glorious appearance of 
the Ancient of Days, is the most pro- 
phetic of any yet mentioned, and is by 
able commentators considered to extend 
far into time. His vision in the succeed- 
ing chapter is likewise darkly figurative ; 
and so deeply grieved and perplexed was 
he by it, that the Angel Gabriel was sent 
to comfort him and expound its mys- 
teries, 

In a vision an angel directed Cornelius 
the Centurion to send for the Apostle 
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Peter, that he might hear the truth from 
him; and by means-of another vision he 
was prepared to go with the messengers 
sent by the Centurion, Paul also was 
favored with a vision, in which he was 
caught up into Paradise, the glories of 
which he declared it was not lawful for a 
man to utter. Most readers are familiar 
with the incident in the life of the Rev. 
William Tennant, where he fell into a 
trance, the memory of which, like a glori- 
fying haze, enveloped his senses during 
the residue of his life, and made every 
sublunary pleasure seem tame and worth- 
less. The wonders which he then beheld 
so far transcended his powers of descrip- 
tion, that he always shrank from the at- 
tempt. A short extract from his own 
account may suffice to recall to the me- 
mories of those who have forgotten it, 
some impression of the grandeur of his 
vision. “As to dying” (said he to a 
friend), ‘I found my fever increase, and 
I became weaker and weaker, until, all 
at once, I found myself in heaven, as I 
thought. Isaw no shape as to the Deity, 
but glory all unutterable!” (Here he 
paused, as though unable to find words 
to express his views, and lifting up his 
hands, proceeded:) “I can say, as St 
Paul did, I heard and: saw things unutter- 
able. I saw a great multitude before 
this glory, apparently in the height of 
bliss, singing most melodiously. I was 
transported with my own situation, view- 
ing all my troubles ended, andsmy rest 
and my glory begun, and was about to 
join the great and happy multitude; when 
one came to me, looked me full in the 
face, laid his hands upon my shoulder 
and said, ‘You must go back.’ These 
words went through me; nothing could 
have shocked me more, I cried out, 
‘Lord, must I go back?’ With ‘this 
shock I opened my eyes in this world. 
When I saw I was in this world, I 
fainted, then came to, and fainted for 
several times, as one would naturally 
have done in so weak a situation.” 

Dr. George Moore relates an incident 
from Plutarch, instancing how a com- 
plete revolution in character was effected 
by means of a vision, “ Thespesios of 
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Soli fell violently on his neck, and was 
supposed to be dead. Three days after, 
however, when about to be interred, he 
recovered. From this time a wonderful 
change was apparent in his conduct; for 
he had been licentious and prodigal, but 
éver after he was devout, noble, and con- 
scientious. On his friends’ inquiring the 
reason of this strange conversion, he 
stated that, during his apparent death, 
his rational soul had experienced marvel- 
lous vicissitudes; his whole being seemed 
at first on a sudden to breathe, and to 
look about it on every side, as if the soul 
had been all eye, while, at the same time, 
he felt as if gliding gently along, borne 
upon a stream of light. Then he seemed 
to meet a spiritual person of unutterable 
loveliness, who conducted him to various 
parts of the unseen world, and explained 
to him the mysteries of divine govern- 
ment, and showed’ him the manner in 
which wickedness meets its reward. 
This vision exerted all the influence of 
.truth upon his mind, and entirely altered 
his character and conduct.” Paul de- 
clares that, during the time of his vision, 
he could not tell whether he was in the 
body or out of it; and the less important 
visions of Tennant and Thespesios are 
wrapped in similar mystery. 

It is worthy of special note that many 
of the most wonderful visions were ex- 
perienced while the mind of the subject 
was in a solemn frame, in a state of in- 
tense devotion. In the stillness and ab- 
straction of waiting on God, the percep- 
tions are naturally better prepared to 
receive a divine influence, Several mo- 
mentous dreams were connected with 
the Incarnation of the Saviour; they are 
recorded only by Matthew. Dreams and 
visions of the night are repeatedly allu- 
ded to in Scripture, although those already 
enumerated are the most prominent in- 
stances. Can any one controvert the as- 
sertion that they were effected by divine 
power, or by the direct ministrations of 
angels; or venture to deny that, even at 
the present time, dreams of a holy ten- 
dency are attributable to the same celes- 
tial sources? Every pious thought that 
gains admittance into the soul, comes 
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through divine influence. “In 4 dream, 
in a vision of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth upon men, in slumberings upon 
the bed; then He openeth the ears of 
men, and sealeth their instruction, that 
He may withdraw man from his purpose, 
and hide pride from man,” says Elihu, 
when reasoning with Job, and vindica- 
ting the ways of the Almighty with his 
creature, In Ecclesiastes, the preacher 
asserts, as if in marked contrast with the 
preceding quotation: “For a dream 
cometh through the multitude of busi- 
ness "—intimating that the wild confusion 
of ideas, and the foolish inconsistencies 
which generally characterize dreams, re- 
sult from the hurry and excitement of 
busy life. The psychologist will incline 
to the former view; the materialist to 
the latter; but both will do well to re- 
member that mind and matter are at 
present so indissolubly connected that 
they must act in concert. A great por- 
tion of the incongruity and incoherence 
of dreaming may be accounted for by 
the conjecture that, as the senses slum- 
ber, so also different functions of the 


mind may be asleep at times with the 


body. Thus, at one time the will, at 
another, the judgment, at another the 
memory, may indulge in a doze, and 
thereby deprive the whole airy fabric of 
its pillars and braces, As the absence 
of a single screw in machinery may ruin 
a master-piece of genius, so the insensi- 
bility or somnolence of one motive power 
of the mind may cause such a defection 
in essentials as to turn what might 
otherwise have been a decorous and 
plausible dream into a mass of gross ab- 
surdity. 

Not one dream in a thousand deserves 
serious consideration, except as a diagno- 
sis of the physical condition, and whether 
that exception is prompted by good or 
evil angels hovering around the pillow 
of the slumberer muy be decided by the 
tendency of the impression created. De 
Foe, in his learned and ingenious work, 
The History of the Devil, maintains that 
dreams are the secondary means by which 
the Tempter and his myrmidons hold 
converse with mankind, Among other 
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illustrative incidents, he narrates the fol- 
lowing: “I knew a tradesman, in great 
distress for money in his business, who 
dreamed that he was walking alone in a 
great wood, and that he met a little child 
with a bag of gold in its hand, and a fine 
necklace of diamonds on its neck. Upon 
the sight, his wants presently dictated to 
him to rob the child; the little innocent 
ereature (just so he dreamed) not. being 
able to resist, or to tell whoit was. Ac- 
cordingly he consented to take the money 
from the child, and then to take the dia- 
mond necklace from it too, and did so, 
But the devil (a full testimony, as I told 
him, that it was the devil), not contented 
with that, hinted to him that perhaps the 
child might, some time or other, know 
him and single him out, and therefore it 
would be better for him to kill the child 
for his own safety, and that he need do 
no more than twist the neck of it a little, 
or crush it with his knee. He told me 
he stood debating with himself whether 
he should do so or not; but that, in that 
instant, his heart struck him with the 
word murder, and he entertained a horror 
of it, refused to do it, and immediately 
awaked. He told me when he waked, 
he found himself in so violent a sweat, as 
he never had known the like; that his 
pulse beat with that heat and rage, that 
it was like a palpitation of the heart to 
him, and that the agitation of his spirits 
was such, that he was not fully composed 
in some hours; though the satisfaction 
and joy that attended him when he found 
it was but a dream, assisted much to re- 
turn his’ spirits to their due tempera- 
ment.” The man’s horror and resistance 
of the crime accords with the opinion of 
Sir Thomas Browne, that “ persons of 
radical integrity will not easily be perver- 
ted in their dreams, nor noble minds do 
pitiful things in sleep;” and the joy 
which he experienced on awaking 
showed the severity of his ordeal. There 
are but few who have not in dreams been 
tempted to the commission of some sin, 
from the very thoughts of which, in their 
waking moments, their souls recoil with 
horror. How account for these torment- 
ing suggestions otherwise than by im- 
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puting them to the Prince of the Power 
of the Air? The writer remembers viv- 
idly a dream of very early childhood; it 
was about a cruel and savage murder, and 
the sensations of terror and disgust expe- 
rienced were for long years as fresh as at 
the moment of dreaming. Now, what 
could put the comniission of a deed so 
heinous into the mind of alittle child ? 
In our fondness for smooth things we 
are apt to overlook the revealed fact that 
malevolent powers are also abroad, as 
eager in their attempt to harm the body 
and soil the mind, as are the benevolent 
angels to do us good, Milton makes the 
Devil the instigator of the troubled dream 
of Eve, in which, although it was so 
overruled as to give her also prophetic 
warning of approaching ill, he endeavored 
to sap the foundation of her integrity. 
According to the poet, the angel Gabriel, 
suspicious of the design of Satan to work 
destruction to the new-created immor- 
tals, commissions two of his subordint&tes, 
Ithuriel and Zephon, to search the groves 
of Eden, but especially the bower where 
reposed Adam and his fair consort, for 
the fiend, and to seize him fast as pris- 
oner. As the result of their vigilance,— 


—— “Him there they found— 
— Close at the ear of Eve 
Assaying by his devilish art to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illusions as he list, phantoms and dreams, 
Or if inspiring venom, he might taint 
Th’ animal spirits that from pure blood arise 
Like gentle breaths from rivers pure, thence 
raise 
At least distempered, discontented thoughts, 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires, 
Blown up with high conceits engendering 
pride.” 


The dream of Pilate’s wife might, on 
first thought, appear to emanate from a 
divine influence; but on a more critical 
consideration, it will be perceived that it 
was, more probably, a counter-scheme of 
the arch-enemy, who, seeing that, in the 
delivery of Jesus to the Gentiles, he had 
fallen into a fatal blunder, sought to 
change his strategy, and prevent the 
consummation of that stupendous work 
which was to overcome his infernal 
kingdom, 
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» But we are not to imagine that all dis- 
tressing dreams are inspired by evil in- 
fluences. Bodily affliction has a power- 
ful effect upon the mind, sleeping or 
waking; and a disarrangement of the 
nervous system will convulse the most 
pious and placid mind with vain alarms. 
Job, in his sorrowful complaint, uses this 
language: “ When I say, my bed shall 
comfort me, my couch shall ease my 
complaint; then Thou scarest me with 
dreams, and terrifiest me through vis- 
ions.” Euripides defines a dream to be 
one of the lesser mysteries of death; 
perhaps that because then the mind 
ranges amid the solemn arcanaof unknown 
realms, or has presented to it scenes per- 
taining to the unseen world. Bailey says 
in Festus: 


“ Dreamsare mind-clouds, high and unshapen 
beauties, 
Or but God-shaped, like mountains, which 
econtain 
_ Mauch and rich matter; often not for us, 
But for another. Dreams are rudiments 
Of the great state to come. We dream 
what is 
About to happen to us.” 


Nor are dreams always of a serious 
nature: on the contrary, they are fre- 
quently delightfully amusing and cheer- 
ing, and-many a dreamer awakes shout- 
ing with laughter, and feeling a glow of 
pleasure that lasts throughout the day. 
Virgil represents his hero as passing 
again into the regions of upper day 
through the ivory gate of dreams. There 
were supposed to be two gates of dreams, 
one of ivory, the other of horn. Through 
the first issued false dreams, through the 
second, true, 

Although since the advent of the Mes- 
siah, the race of human prophets has 
ceased, yet surely the Great Prophet, of 
whom they were all types, can, if it so 
please him, contrive to manifest his will 
to chosen instruments. Warnings have 
been given, and communications made, in 
dreams, too wonderful to be aught else 
than supernatural, One instance of this 
kind is very strange, and the rank of the 
principal actor in it places it beyond the 
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reach of gainsay. “ Captain N—— of the 
United States Navy, a highly meritorious 
officer, was ordered, in the year 1819, to 
take out the flag-ship tothe West Indies. 
The vessel, it is believed, was the Con- 
stellation. Af the Island of Saint Thomas 
several of our vessels of war were to 
rendezvous; and Commodore Perry was 
to take command of the squadron, for the 
purpose of scouring the pirates from the 
haunts they infested. Perry had sailed a 
short time before in the corvette John 
Adams, Captain N—— sailed onslowly, 
annoyed by head winds and detained by 
calms. One night he dreamed he was 
standing on his quarter-deck admiring the 
view of sea and sky, when he suddenly 
observed that sort of confusion at the 
gangway which announces the arrival of 
a visitor. He looked in that direction, 
and saw advancing Captain Gordon, who 
had died some years before in the Medi- 
terranean service. He felt, as we usually 
do when we dream of the departed, a 
consciousness that they are dead, yet not 
surprised to see them alive and perform- 
ing the actions of living men—discrepan- 
cies that dreams alone can reconcile, 
Gordon politely saluted him, and then 
inquired whither he was bound. Captain 
N answered, ‘I am going out as 
Perry’s captain, and he will hoist his flag 
on board at St. Thomas.’ 

** No,’ said Captain Gordon, ‘ that you 
must not expect to see, for Perry now 
belongs to my squadron; look around, 
and you will be convinced.’ He then 
pointed over the side of the ship. 

“Captain N looked in thé direction 
designated, and saw what appeared to be 
an island, with atownand fort. Flags of 
various vessels, and of the fort, were 
hoisted half-mast high ; minute guns were 
firing; a vessel lay out in the roads, ats 
distance from the land, also with marks 
of mourning; presently two or three boats 
shot into view from the vessel nearest the 
land, containing officers, and rowed slowly 
by with muffled oars; then another boat, 
with music and muffled drums, playing 4 
dead march ; and, last of all, came a boat 
with a coffin, covered with black, a 
military hat and sword lying on it, and 
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surrounded by several officers, seemingly 
in great grief. He saw the procession 
glide with measured strokes towards the 
town, and plainly heard the mingled 
sounds of bells ringing, music playing, and 
cannons firing. He continued looking, 
lost in anxiety and wonder, when some 
accidental noise in the ship aroused him 
from his sleep. He felt his mind so 
strongly impressed with this strange 
dream that to sleep was impossible; he 
lay restless until the morning. He then 
assembled his officers and told them all 
the particulars—for sailors are prover- 
bially superstitious—and they agreed to 
note the day of the month and every- 
thing else relating to the dream, After a 
few days’ more sailing they came to the 
island of St. Thomas, where lay the cor- 
vette John Adams; a boat soon put off 
from her, when they were informed that 
Commodore Perry had died on board of 
yellow fever, and had been actually buried 
ov shore with a procession of boats, and on 
the very day of the month on which Capt. 
N—— had had the wonderful dream. I 
may (continues the narrator) have made 
some unimportant errors in this account of 
time and place, as it was told to me seven 
or eight years ago, but my memory as to 
essentials is correct, and I believe I tell it 
—without any attempt at making a fine 
story—exactly as Captain N. himself 
told it to me.” 

Many dreams, as well as that previous- 
ly mentioned from Plutarch, have con- 
duced to most efficacious results, often 
effecting a thorough renovation of char- 
acter, It was a dream with which he 
was visited while in a critical state of 
halting between two opinions, vacillating 
between semi-doubt and semi-Pharisa- 
ism, that, in a great measure, brought 
about the religious decision of the saintly 
Fletcher, of Madeley. The dream was a 
representation of the Last Judgment, 
pictured with such appalling vividness 
that the impression left on his mind was 
ineffaceable, 

Often, when sunkinto depths of afflic- 
tion, have God's children, through the 
instrumentality of dreams, been solaced 
and strengthened, and filled with sweet 
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thoughts, and even, on some extraordi- 
nary occasions, vouchsafed a foretaste of 
coming glory. No more beautiful in- 
stance of this is there than in the celebra- 
ted dream of Dr. Doddridge, wherein he 
was permitted a few glints of the de- 
lights of the upper home. With charm- 
ing quaintness sings the poet Vaughan: 


“ And yet as angels in some brighter dreams, 

Call to the soul when man doth sleep; 

So some strange thoughts transcend our 
wonted themes, 

And into glory peep.” 


How welcome those dreams wherein 
are presented to us the faces of departed 
friends! in which we clasp the hands now 
mouldering into dust, and smile into lov- 
ing eyes now Veiled beneath the coffin- 
lid! How fervently have those of us 
who have been bereaved implored of our 
compassionate Redeemer such interviews. 
How passionately have we plead for one 
single word from the beloved ones; plead 
but to receive from their own lips even 
the faintest assurance of their eternal 
weal! Itis granted that such visitasions 
are usually but the chimeras of a disor- 
dered fancy, yearning over past joys; still 
if they yield us a measure of consolation, 
they cannot be deemed altogether vain. 
Byron impressively says: 

“And dreams in their development have 
breath, 

And tears, and torture, and the touch ofjoy; 

They leave a weight upon our waking 
thoughts; 

They take a weight from off our waking toils; 

They do divide our being; they become 

A portion of ourselves as of our time, 

And look like heralds of eternity.” 


Worlds, did we possess them, would 
often, in our agonies of longing, be wil- 
lingly bartered in exchange for so great a 
felicity as a visit from the happy departed. 
But it is not the least curious of the 
phenomena of dreaming, that the subjects 
which most earnestly absorb our waking 
thoughts are generally entirely absent 
during our sleeping hours. Alas! how 
often have we lain down at night with 
the heart aching with intensity of our 
desire for a dream of the loved and lost! 
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A wish to be satisfied of the state of the 
departed soul makes many a mourning 
heart implore ‘such dreams; but as it is 
not permitted to mortals to lift the veil 
of eternity, God may see fit to rebuke our 
presumptuous seekings by allowing terri- 
fying visions, which would cast a gloom 
over even the dearest memories of the 
past. It was the importunate prayer of 
a lady whose sister had died very sud- 
denly, and, as she feared, in an unprepar- 
ed state, that she might be permitted to 
behold her in a dream, and inquire of her 
concerning her welfare. At length she 
dreamed that after long travelling through 
a doleful region, she arrived at a subter- 
ranean passage filled with loathsome ob- 
jects and odors, and deep with mouldy 
slime. She thought that as she paused in 
dismay at the entrance to look for a path, 
she cast a glance through the obscurity. 
As she gazed, the vault was for a moment 
preternaturally lighted, and, to her aston- 
ishment, she descried the object of her 
solicitude crouched down in a corner, 
bathed in tears, and half-clad in vile and 
tattered rags. Deeply distressed, she 
asked the poor girl whether she were 
happy ; to which, with a gesture of des- 
pair that haunted her sister ever after, she 
replied in the negative. The lady, on 
awaking, saw her error in striving to pry 
into what is not revealed, and determined 
for the future to commit all her anxieties 
and cares into the hands of a merciful 
God. Nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose the dream afforded her any true 
view of thesubject. It might more justly 
be attributable to a disordered state of the 
nervous system. 

It is common to scoff at people for at- 
taching importance to dreams, and to say 
of such in the language of Joseph's breth- 


ren, “ Behold this dreamer cometh!” but . 


not unfrequently have catastrophes been 
averted bya timely attention to their 
warnings, and evil consequences ensued 
from a disregard of them. Instances are 
by no means rare of the time of death 
being predicted in dreams as certainly as 
was that of King Hezekiah, when he was 
respited on his couch of mortal sickness. 
An occurrence of this kind, for doubtless 
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it was a dream, is very singular, and its 
authenticity is said to be undoubted. 
“Dr. Westphal, a clergyman of Bruns- 
wick, died February 20, 1847. Many 
persons, intimate with the deceased, 
allege that for several years past he had 
looked forward to that day ‘as the positive 
day of his death, This superstitious pre- 
sentiment he acvounted for as follows: 
He declared that whilst he was officiating 
as pastor of a secluded country village he 
was aroused one night by a knocking at 
his door. On rising from his bed and 
looking out of his chamber window, he 
perceived a man with a lantern in his 
hand. Supposing that some sick or dy- 
ing person required his spiritual aid, he 
hastily dressed himself and opened the 
door. To his questions the man replied 
only by signs, indicating his wish that 
Dr. Westphal should follow him. The 
Dr. did so, and, to his astonishment, was 
conducted through the churchyard, and 
to the front of the church door. On 
the door he saw distinctly written the 
following words:—‘ Dr. Westphal, died 
Feb, 20, 1847.’ Whilst he stood intently 
gazing on this inscription his conductor 
disappeared, The doctor made marks on 
the church door, and these marks were 
visible the next day when he went to look 
for them, a fact which served to convince 
him that he had been under the delusion 
of a dream. (?) He communicated these 
circumstances to his family, to whom, for 
several years past, the month of February 
has been an interval of grief and anxiety. 
Whether from the effects of nervous ap- 
prehension, or some other cause, it is 
impossible to determine, but Dr. West- 
phal expired on the day to which he had 
long confidently looked forward as the 
last of his existence,” 

In the early troublous times when the 
Church was enveloped in portentous 
gloom, and when Christianity stood in 
hourly jeopardy from roaring lions with- 
out, and from disguised wolves within 
the fold, important revelations were not 
unfrequently made through the instru- 
mentality of dreams and visions of the 
night. That of the Elector of Saxony, 
related by D’Aubigné, is wonderful, The 
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activity of the mind when the body is 
entirely quiescent in sleep, is of itself 
indisputable proof that human matter is 
vitalized by a spiritual essence,—that our 
bodies lodge immortal guests. Of the 
exertion of genius during sleep numerous 
examples are recorded, Voltaire affirmed 
that he composed his verses to Monsieur 
Touron while he was asleep. Coleridge’s 
romantic rhapsody, Kubla Khan, was 
also the fruit of a dream, during the con- 
tinuance of which he was certain that he 
composed from two to three hundred 
lines, the images of which rushed into 
his mind without the least exertion on 
his part. Had he not been interrupted 
while writing it down on awaking, he 
thought he might have reproduced the 
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whole. Condorcetsolved many of his pro- 
foundest calculations during slumber ; and 
more than one distinguished jurist has 
found perplexing and intricate cases, which 
baffled his skill in waking study, disen- 
tangled and presented in the utmost per- 
spicuity and simplicity when the mind 
was for a time unshackled by wearied 
matter. Tartini, the famous Italian vio- 
linist, composed the brilliant “ Devil’s 
Sonata,” a favorite pidce au force in his 
day, during a dream, in which he thought 
that the evil one challenged him to a 
musical duel. The pretty little melody 
called “ Rousseau’s Dream” was likewise 
the fruit of a musical raid into dreamland, 
made by that eccentric infidel, 
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ROMANCE. 


WE were sitting around the camp-fire, 
ennuied but not tired. The day's march 
had been monotonous, and I, wearied of 
the interminable headquarters discussion 
about the business of the expedition, wan- 
dered off to where some of the teamsters 
had gathered. I found them romancing. 
Said Haney— 

“Well, old Bridger—you know him, 
out there at Bridger's pass—he had heard 
of that big diamond, and he allowed to 
have a look at it. So he took a cloudy 
day, and kept the sun at his back at that, 
and worked up toit. It was just at the 
foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada, but the 
old man won’t tell just where. No man 
could look at itin the full sunshine, It 
blazed like it would strike a man blind. 
But this dim day old Bridger got near 
enough to see and study the thing. It is 
a solid square of just pure diamond, one 
single stone, a mile high, and a mile 
broad, and a mile long. And old Brid- 
ger, he looked right through it and could 
see the buffalo grazing on the other side, 
like it had been a pane of glass.” 

Said I, “Haney, that’s a thumper!” 

“Better not say that to old Bridger,” 
was the curt reply; “he might draw on 
you,” 





I had often heard the most enormous 
fibs of this sort told around the camp-fire 
on the Great Plains, and listened to by 
all with most respectful attention, and 
without denial of the most astounding 
improbabilities. Why a dozen or so of 
shrewd and experienced men should swal- 
low such intolerable lies excited my curi- 
osity, but I listened quietly, and without 
remonstrance, to aseries of thesame sort, 
obediently believing all I heard. When 
it came time for sleep, beds we had none, I 
crawled in with the Colonel—the two of 
us had blankets in partnership—and quiz- 
zed him, an old Plains-man, about this 
story-telling propensity. ‘‘ Why do they 
tell such frightful lies?” 

“ Pour les amuser, I suppose,” yawned 
the calm-tempered and practical fellow, 
and in a moment he was sound asleep. I 
lay awake and thought. At my feet was 
the glowing camp-fire, for we were in a 
timbered bottom; above, the branches of 
a post-oak, and still above, the illimitable 
blue of heaven, from out of which hung 
down the stars like lamps suspended from 
a dome. Over me blew the softest, 
gentlest, purest breeze that ever floated. 
It is the study of that night which I wish 
to communicate to the reader. 
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I had listened uncomplainingly—nay, 
rather rejoicingly, and with a sense of 
deepest comfort—to a series of palpable 
falsehoods, all of which I was expected 
either to believe or pretend to believe. To 
doubt wasto quarrel. Storiesof wonderful 
wild horses of incalculable speed, of rivers 

that rose and sank from hour to hour, of 
' plainsmen with powers of endurance that 
eclipsed all miracles of Scripture, of stars 
which fell in the centre of camps, of mules 
that ran before the ravening white wolves, 
not spurred, but forced along by the teeth 
of the rider chawing at their ears—each 


inch of ear being good for exactly another © 


mile; and of mines of gold and silver as 
cheap as the ore in Iron Mountain, had 
passed as current as any accepted truth. 
Not a question was raised, and the wild- 
est romance met with the most cordial 
reception, 

It seemed to me, for I was new then 
on the plains and in frontier life, to be 
a repetition of the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments; and as I lay looking up at the 
swinging stars I began to comprehend the 
necessity of fiction, and its absolute utility 
as @ means of mental occupation. We 
were off far away from books and “ impro- 
ving conversation.” My especial com- 
trades were officers busy with the details 
of the daily march, the commissariat, the 
rescue of a train in danger, and the hun- 
dred little things that occupy the atten- 
tion of a commander and his staff. They 
were as little likely to amuse themselves 
with extemporaneous fiction as a Wall 
street man, who, going to his hotel at 
evening, prefers his cigar or his chat over 
the day’s excitement to any possible 
reading. But the irresponsible subordi- 
nates, whose mules were crunching their 
corn, suffered from a vacancy of thought. 
They needed an idea as a drunkard needs 
adram. The duties of the day were 
done, and when the slow evening fell, the 


best romancer was the best man in the. 


mess. 

They had no books to read, few start- 
ling incidents to arouse the mind and sug- 
gest noble possibilities, Yet there was 
a continual craving for something better 
than the-daily routine of feeding and dri- 
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ving mules and oxen—for ideas broader 
and. grander than those which arose from 
the usual life of harnessing and unharnes- 
sing of animals, So it took this form of 
romance, of tales, which, however impro- 
bable, were really dreams of successful 
heroism, of fierce contests with beasts, 
and the elements of fabulous wealth to be 
won only by vast peril and difficulty. 
And so, beginning to comprehend some- 
thing of the origin and uses of fiction, I 
fell asleep, with Aladdin, Mazeppa, and 
Bridger confusedly intermingled in my 
mind, 

Fiction is one of the natural developments 
of nomad life. It is a necessity there, a 
luxury in civilization. The Arabian 
Nights Entertainments, sweet and cheerful 
in conception, but absurd if viewed in a 
merely prosaic and practical light, are just 
such tales as must be born by the camp- 
fire among people having no literature, 
and only routine responsibilities. The 
mind even of the humblest man delights 
in that form of revery known as day- 
dreams, They appeal to all his nobler sen- 
sibilities. They remove him from the 
coarse associations of the camel, the 
horse, the ox, or the mule, and suggest a 
nobler sphere of action, a hope that in- 
stead of controlling brutes he may by 
wealth or genius become a ruler of men. 
We have all long since abandoned the 
notion that fiction is in itselfa sin. We 
are commanded not to bear false witness, 
that is, not to give a false statement of 
what has actually transpired, The injury 
done to our neighbor, and not the imagi- 
nation of what may or what ought to be 
truth, is the offence involved. I can 
just recollect that in my boyhood didac- 
tic teaching was considered good enough 
for any healthful mind, and even the pious 
novels of Miss Edgeworth were said to 
be an unworthy use of a noble intellect. 
If that excellent lady had truths to utter, 
why not say them out in so many words, 
and not weaye them into attractive tales, 
describing imaginary persons and scenes? 
Why tell a falsehood to impress a truth? 

But why did the Saviour speak in pa- 
rables? He never said, ‘‘ Jf a man were 
to build his house upon the sands, and i 
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the rains came, and if the floods beat 
upon it, great would be the fall thereof.” 
There was no verb in the subjunctive 
mood, He starts with the assertion that 
there were two men: one built his house 
upon the rock and the other upon the 
sand, and they had very different luck in 
life, So with the wise and foolish vir- 
gins, and the parable of the vineyard. 
They are the condensed models of the 
moral novel of to-day. In every one of 
the parables our Master assumes the facts, 
sometimes probable, and sometimes to 
finite sense impossible, but always illus- 
trative, and, at last, truth-telling. So, 
too, in all the Bible there is this same 
vein of romance, and often of noblest 
poetry. It is a wise adaptation of the 
educating force to the capabilities of the 
scholar, and the host of “ religious novels” 
which have appeared of late years testify 
to its fitness for our moral and mental 
wants, 

Especially was this true of the people 
whom the Bible describes, and from 
whom its written form originated. They 
and others of the Eastern nations were 
shepherds, who watched their flocks and 
herds by night. Their sheep folded, their 
herds “corralled”—for they must have 
done something of the kind, and Scripture 
is full of allusions to the fact—what were 
they to do with their evenings? With 
us a book will constitute society, or even 
the thoughts suggested by a day of active 
contact with men. But with them it 
was another thing. Sitting out beneath 
the open sky, by lone camp-fires, with- 
out a literature, or the knowledge of its 
use, it is easy to suppose that they re- 
sorted to romance for their amusement. 
In all the solitary day the mind had fed 
upon itself, inventing situations, dream- 
ing of possibilities. Their life was one 
long revery, and from the “depths of 
their internal consciousness they evolv- 
ed” stories to be recited to their com- 
rades at night, and the wilder the stretch 
of fancy, the more racy was the tale, 

The Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
by which the lovely Schehezerade be- 
guiled Schah-riar from his improper pur- 
pose of marrying a maiden every night 
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and killing her in the morning, is a lively 
illustration of the fondness of all people 
for romance, and especially of those with- 
out a literature, Destined to be behead- 
ed in the morning, she began towards 
daylight to tell a story so entrancing to 
her bloodthirsty spouse, that, the tale 
being unfinished, he kindly postponed 
the execution until the next day. But it 
was one of those stories such as we see 
published as advertisements for Bonner’s 
Ledger. For the continuation the list- 
ener was referred to the next morning. 
Nothing was ever finished in time for the 
ceremony of decapitation, until after a 
thousand and one nights we read that 
“the Sultan could not but admire the 
prodigious and inexhaustible memory of 
the Sultaness, his wife, and with a noble 
generosity” reformed his habits, permit- 
ted Schehezerade to live, and ordered 
her to “ be regarded as the deliverer of 
the many damsels he had resolved to sa- 
crifice to his unjust resentment.” All 
this was very good in the Sultan of the 
Indies, and comforting to the damsels; 
but our moral only extends to the fact 
that the whole theory, the central idea 
of this most successful fiction, points to 
the love of romance so prominent among, 
but not peculiar to, Hastern nations. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress is another 
wonderful instance of the power of a 
work of pure imagination. 

Among sailors on long voyages the 
same passion for “yarns” is prominent, 
It is an adult development of the love 
which children manifest for nursery tales, 
when little Big-eyes begs a story from 
her mother. Who that has ever*%been at 
sea does not recollect the rest and com- 
fort derived from some long history of 
events which may have happened in 
their essential facts, but in which the 
fact was so buried and overlaid with or- 
nament and addition, that the whole was 
almost a creation of the imagination. 
Yet with the consciousness that this was 
so, no Jack-tar, no lonely passenger hun- 
gry for home, ever felt a moral wrong 
in being an applauding listener, Nor 
does the raconteur doubt the propriety 


of his liberal substitution of fiction for 
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truth, He repeats the old, old story so 
often, his addenda and corrigenda are so 
numerous, are the subject of so much 
mental amusement to himself, that it be- 
comes a reality in his brain. He comes 
to believe that which he knows to be his 
own invention. Usually in these set 
“yarns” there is a good moral lesson, 
one of heroism, self-sacrifice, and true 
nobility of soul. The reciter feels all the 
more virtuous for telling the fib, because 
‘he is impressing a generous idea upon 
his hearers. Beyond that, it is a physi- 
ological phenomenon, that oft-repeated 
ideas register themselves upon the gan- 
giia of the brain, and become self-delu- 
sions, There they are, stereotyped in 
the infinitesimal registering cells, never 
to be effaced. At first we can reason, 
analyze them, and separate them from 
what we know to be actualities. But if 
by repetition we keep on deepening the 
impression, we finally lose the power of 
distinguishing between the real and the 
unreal; and it requires in ourselves a 
positive and firm expression of both me- 
mory and reason to segregate the central 
fact which is truth, from the imaginative 
surroundings with which we have elabo- 
rately adorned it. Novelists become so 
saturated with a favorite character, that 
it is, to them, almost corporeal. Sensi- 
tive novel-readers have the same feeling; 
and when Dickens was writing the story 
of ‘Little Nell, as a serial, and the sad 
drama of that beautiful life was drawing 
to its close, ladies in all parts of England 
wrote to him not to let the child die! 
He might save her if he would! 
e 
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But these are instances of self-decep- 
tion which are only exaggerations of 
what I conceive to be a healthful—cer- 
tainly a natural—appetite for romance, 
In our high civilization we indulge it in 
books, and change our diet so rapidly 
that we lose the strong, high passion 
which leads to a trusting belief in that . 
which we know to be untrue as a mat- 
ter of history. There are so many things 
we would like to believe; the novelists 
invent so many situations which ought 
to be possible, that we only indulge a 
generous impulse when we allow our- 
selves to be moved to admiration or sor- 
row as we read. The emotion, at least, 
is genuine. But there is the same differ- 
ence between the elaborate modern no- 
vel, with all its dissections of character, 
and the camp-fire romance, or the fore- 
castle yarn, that there is between a 
French-made dish with palled appetite 
and a simple meal eaten with eager zest. 
To the latter my memory reverts with 
singular pleasure. The long nights on 
the Gulf of Mexico, the low swash of the 
waves, the captain’s cheerful state-room, 
and his stories of forty years at sea,—he 
was a man who had seen visions and 
dreamed dreams, —come back as fresh and 
charming as when they whiled the hours 
of a tedious voyage—now becalmed and 
then storm-bound—and with a stronger 
sense of pleasure, But best of all was 
my nomad existence, and the racy fun 
of the big lies around the camp-fire. Per- 
haps we ought always to be didactic; 
but then why are we endowed with the 
imaginative faculty ? 


THE LITERATURE OF OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


No. 


Tue history of our Sunday-school lit- 
erature may be well enough summed up 
as having gone, thus far, “from grave to 
gay.” . And it is at the very height of its 
gayety that our present criticism arrests 
it for calm examination. But certain 


relics of the graver period still linger, 


II. 


obsolescent, among the livelier multitude 
of current volumes, like sober moths 
among the brilliant butterflies, or like 
the drab demureness of the Quaker cos- 
tume amid the purple and fine linen of 
the outnumbering throng of world’s-peo- 
ple. And as, for instance, in a museum 
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of natural history which pretends to be 
at all complete, there must be typical 
specimens of extinct varieties of life as 
well as of extant. varieties, and morbid 
specimens, and monsters, and unnatural 
things, possessing, all of them, historic 
vaiue and scientific interest; so it may be 
proper for this paper to include within 
its scope notices of some volumes which 
used to be more popular than they are 
now,—at which, indeed, it is possible that 
the modern Sunday scholar may some- 
times turn up the nose of scorn,—but 
which have been widely influential in 
their day, and may even yet be found in 
libraries by those who look for them. 
To stick the pen of criticism through one 
or two such volumes, and to put on 
record some of the characteristics by 
which this earlier literature was distin- 
guished, will not be a wholly unprofit- 
able work. For while there might be in 
it something to deride, and doubtless 
something to deplore, it was often char- 
acterized by great and solemn earnest- 
ness of purpose; and that is more than 
can be said for a great part of the rub- 
bish with which the libraries are choked 
at present. No doubt the tone of it was 
often somewhat sepulchral, and the look 
of it often ghastly; but, at least, it aimed 
to regulate rather than to pamper the 
literary appetite of the children, and 
could excuse itself by the old-fashioned 
notion that the delightsomeness of a 
dose is not always a sure sign of its 
value. It is something when we can 
recognize a true principle in literature, 
even though the application of it is not 
always the most perfect; and this old- 
fashioned notion, although it is not the 
only principle which should govern in 
the preparation of our children’s books, 
has a good deal that can be said in its 
favor, after all. 

Here now, for example, as type of the 
primitive Sunday-school book, is the 
morbid, melancholy, and always more or 
less unpleasant “ memoir.” It is really 
quite bewildering to consider how many 
immature or premature children there 
have been, since Sunday-school books 
began to be written, who have been 
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counted worthy to be put on record as 
models of the Christian virtues, and espe- 
cially as patterns of correct and enviable 
death-bed demeanor. And it is some- 
what surprising, often, to see how really 
small a capital of experience is necessary 
to constitute one a subject tor a ‘first- 
class memoir,—as small, in its way, as the 
sum necessary to constitute one a mem- 
ber of a first-class religious society. Here, 
on our table, is a famous little book, one 
of the first, and in some respects one of 
the worst, of its class, which records the 
life, and especially the death, of a small 
boy who attained only to the tender age 
of four and a half years, but whose brief 
career was characterized by noteworthy 
incident, sufficient, with the addition of 
some appropriate moralizing, to fill out a 
duodecimo of one hundred and twenty- 
five pages. This infant of days, who is 
made a model for the youthful readers 
who peruse his history, seems to have 
become a model by the reversal of the 
scriptural canon which requires us to be- 
come like little children, and in virtue of 
having become, instead, a little old man 
of dogmatic temper and somewhat aus- 
tere manners, much addicted to faithful 
and heart-searching labors with a view 
to the conversion of his playmates, and 
accustomed to'threaten them as well as 
persons of maturer years with the penal- 
ties of hell. He was a “ proper child,” 
whose thoughts dwelt much on death 
and on the grave; whose very sports 
were serious; whose custom of “ indig- 
nantly frowning” upon all irregularities 
of behavior would naturally have made 
him, one would suppose, an objectionable 
companion to children of a merely carnal 
mind, “He once went,” for example, 
says the memoir, “ into a neighbor's gar- 
den to see some grape-vine slips set out. 
He asked the boy a great many questions 
about his work, till the boy probably be- 
came tired, and to one of his questions, 
‘why he dug so large a hole to put the 
slips in,’ answered, ‘For fun.’ John 
looked at him and said, ‘ My father says, 
anybody that does anything for fun has 
lost his reason.’” We submit that a 
child who could thus torment a harmless 





and industrious youth, in the pursuit of 
his legitimate employment, to take refuge 
in so-obvious a prevarication as the state- 
ment that he dug a large hole “for fun,” 
and could then turn upon him with words 
of lofty and priggish rebuke, is worthy of 
something, no doubt; but whether he is 
worthy. to become the model on which 
succeeding generations of Sunday schol- 
ars should be formed, is at least an open 
question, 

This incident of the grape-vine boy, 
and the way in which John fired off the 
paternal quotation at him, in rebuke for 
the unseemly levity of which he had been 
guilty, is only one among many of the 
recorded facts in the memoir to which 
we refer. How this model infant, at the 
tender age of four years, was in the 
habit of leading in family prayer, when- 
ever he could get a chance, and stead- 
fastly refusing to sit at table till a blessing 
had been asked; how he would put up 
his parents to increased fidelity in their 
religious duty—when he observed them 
to be guilty of remissness ; how, on occa- 
sions when his»parents were too many 
for him, and applied the Solomonic rod 
of correction for his own delinquencies, 
he would wrest victory out of the very 
jaws of defeat by suddenly stopping short 
in his appeals for mercy and saying 
“Well, if you will whip me, kneel down 
and pray first;” and how, “ after pray- 
er,” having thus come up with them, 
he “submitted without the least com- 
plaint ;” how, if we may trust “ the 
young woman living with his parents,” 
he was for some time in the cheerful 
habit of repeating, every morning when 
he came from his bed, as a neat and 
timely maxim, the words, “The hour 
is coming in the which. all that are in 
the graves shall hear His voice, and shall 
eome forth;” how when his Sunday- 
school teacher once told him that his les- 
son was better learned than any other 
boy’s lesson, he suspected him of flattery 
and appealed to his mother to confirm the 
suspicion ; and how, generally, “if others 
told John of his superiority, he was not 
pleased with it,;’—all this and more, is it 
not fully written in the memoir which the 
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Tract Society publishes to this day, and 
sells in the new and elegant up-town 
book-store, with a reasonable discount to 
the clergy? 

Of course the little boy died. Little 
boys of this sort always do, or else they 
could not be put in memoirs. We de- 
cline to say, as some scoffers might say, 
that this is the best of them. But the 
obituary conundrum which is suggested 
by that famous tombstone inscription— 


“Tf so early I am done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for,”— 


finds, in a case like this, its obvious an- 
swer. To be put in a memoir and pub- 
lished by the Tract Society is doubtless 
what such children are begun for, We 
can ourselves remember how, in our boy- 
hood’s days, inspired by volumes like this 
one from which we have quoted, it seem- 
ed a considerable solace in view of the 
possibilities of an early death, which were 
sometimes forced upon our attention, 
that we might be put into a memoir with 
an appropriate frontispiece or portrait, 
and so secure an immortality in Sunday- 
school literature. It is the sure tendency 
of books of this kind to encourage that 
morbid, introspective, self-conscious kind 
of goodishness which is the easy and dread- 
ful bane of “ early piety.” The lives of 
the saints are always a little dangerous, 
because, after all, the saints are but men, 
and what is taken for genuine sanctity 
may in some instances be morbid preco- 
city, or distorted and unnatural develop- 
ment of character. And there are two 
sorts of peril by which the readers of 
these model memoirs may be put in jeop- 
ardy : either they may copy what is mor- 
bid and unnatural in the model, and so 
become themselves fit subjects for the 
memoirist; or, finding that the style of 
goodness in the model is so different from 
any which they can attain unto, they may 
despair of ever being good at all, Still 
a third peril is the one which has been 
pointed out by a recent critic, who re- 
cords it as his own early impression, de- 
rived from Sunday-school books of this 
class, “ that religion was very unhealthy,” 
and that it ‘seemed a terrible distemper 
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that killed every boy and girl that it touch- 
ed,” And since, in the majority of healthy 
boys and girls, the love of life is vigorous 
and earnest; since even in grown-up boys 
and girls it is still a sentiment of consid- 
erable force, so that even an Apostle was 
not too eager to be ‘‘unclothed,” desir- 
ing rather “‘ to be clothed upon, that mor- 
tality might be swallowed up of life,”— 
since this is true, it will naturally follow 
that the youthful mind will turn away 
from those religious paths which seem to 
tend so surely and so swiftly to the grave. 
Not every child of four years old could 
say, like the precocious subject of this bi- 
ography (unless with a deliberate eye to 
the figure he would make, in small capi- 
tals, in a Tract Society memoir), “I wish 
to join that company of children around 
God’s throne; ” nor, on being asked by 
one of the attendant inquisitors, “ Are 
you willing to die and leave your dear 
father and mother to go and join them?” 
could reply, “with perfect calmness, 
‘Yes.’” The chances are that the ques- 
tion would be regarded as unwelcome; 
and that the rosy-cheeked youngster 
would be quite content to stay awhile 
on earth, and to engage a little longer in 
the worldly sports and carnal amuse- 
ments peculiar to his age and condition. 
At any rate, he ought to be content.to do 
so; and the memoir which entices him to 
look on an early death by anything short 
of suicide as desirable, for the sake of 


the speedier entrance into heaven which, 


would follow ; or which leads him to the 
premature discovery that the world is 
hollow, and that his doll is filled with 
sawdust, is, so far forth, a book of an un- 
wholesome and unchristian tendency. 
And yet this book, which seems to us 
so morbid and so unchristian in its ten- 
dency, was written with a very earnest 
purpose, And no doubt the little boy, 
whose brief career it records, was a good 
child in his. precocious and old-fashioned 
way, and in spite of the somewhat mon- 
strous deformities for which our admira- 
tion is so unpleasantly solicited. We 
may even conceive that such incidents as 
the grape-vine story, toll within the lim- 
its of the family circle, or hushed up 
Vou. X.—29 
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among one’s more immediate friends, 
might be sufficiently tolerable or even 
entertaining, No doubt there are mul- 
titudes of children who say and do things 
quite as remarkable and quite as pleasant, 
or unpleasant, as these, on which all Evan- 
gelical Christians have set the seal of 
their approval, and to which they have 
given sanction and publicity through the 
instrumentality of the Tract Society, The 
mistake is in making the exceptional pre- 
cocity the rule and model; in taking the 
grotesquenesses of children, or the utter- 
ances of their solemn and owlish mo- 
ments, and putting them on record, as 
signs of early piety, to be admired and 
imitated by all good boys and girls; in 
surrounding with a halo of sanctity of 
the regulation quality the heads of little 
boys who, justly dear to their own pa- 
rents, and regarded with a natural pa- 
rental partiality and prejudice, might 
owe their apparent saintship in a large 
degree to sickness, or to wrong methods 
of training, and a forced and premature 
development; and who, if they had lived 
to grow up, might have turned out to be 
the most unbearable of prigs and Phari- 
sees. One shudders to imagine what an- 
tediluvian antiquity of character might 
have been attained by children who, at 
five or six years of age, had grown al- 
ready so old in their self-consciousness 
and so morbid in their self-inspection, if 
their career had not been closed abruptly. 
These are the children who—scarcely in 
the sense intended by-the prophet—die.an 
hundred years old. Somehow we cannot 
feel as if these memoir-children, if they 
had grown up, would have been the sort 
of folks one chooses for an intimate com- 
panionship. A gravity so profound and 
so perpetual in youth would deepen into 
a sombre and funereal gloom in manhood. 
Or haply it might swing by bad reaction 
into a gay and festive levity as far,as 
possible from Sunday-school saintship. 
In either case the result would be unfor- 
tunate; and the study of such models, 
therefore, cannot safely be commended, 
It is really a pathetic thing to read the 
story of the way in which this little model 
was fashioned; of how the poor child 
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“was never suffered to have baby-talk 
‘spoken to him in all his mournful little 
life; of how he was instructed that to do 
‘a thing “for fun” is proof of an insane 
and evil mind; of how “he always pre- 
ferred exercise that could be useful to 
somebody, to mere sport ;” of how “ the 
only light poetry” he ever learned was 
“ Hohenlinden,” his other poetical acqui- 
sitions being, of course, with such a 
standard of levity, of a profoundly heavy 
sort. And it is touching to see the evi- 
dences of natural affection in the parents 
who yet persisted in a nurture and ad- 
monition so severely rational, and who 
seem never to have suspected the danger 
of. an early over-ripeness in the child 
whom they were training. It is only 
when they proceed to multiply such in- 
stances of over-ripeness, by publishing 
the memoir so that other children may be 
trained according to it, that we lift the 
voice of remonstrance, It is then that 
we begin to understand, and partly to 
sympathize with, that passage in the pre- 
face which darkly intimates, in some- 
what ambiguous phrase, that the book 
was written by the little boy’s father, 
“who survived his beloved child but a 
few months, at the request of a number 
of persons deeply interested in the re- 
ligious education of the young.” 

We must not multiply examples of 
this sombre literature. And indeed, when 
we have examined one, we really have 


examined all, for they are generally alike.. 


In some, the little boy requires a some- 
what longer time to die than in others, 
and the details of advancing dissolution 
are recorded with greater fulness and 
with more ghoulish relish. Here now is 
a famous little boy of Boston, who begins 
to be sick in the very first chapter of his 
memoir, and who even in the frontispiece 
is exhibited upon his death-bed, sur- 
rounded by a cheerful group of admiring 
friends. Indeed the process of departure 
was so long continued, that there was 
ample opportunity for exhibition of the 
patient and for the display of his graces, 
The opportunity was largely improved. 
So extraordinary a phenomenon of 
youthful piety could not be hidden under 
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a bushel. Squads of clergymen visited 
him. Sunday scholars, by classes and in 
a body, came to seehim. Biographers, 
note-books in hand, attended him. Minia- 
ture painters prepared sketches of him. 
His “ ear was often greeted with ‘ Beau- 
tiful boy !’ ‘Remarkable boy!’ ‘ What a 
fine countenance; certainly the most 
wonderful case I ever heard of; the half 
had not been told me!’” His acts and 
words were written daily in the journals 
of his visitants, Interviewers pursued 
him to the very edge of the grave, and 
even beyond it, It is only a few mo- 
ments after he expired that a lady writes 
“from the privileged chamber of little 
Nathan—quite on the verge of heaven.” 
“The dear departed is still lying in his 
sick gown; and at this instant his father 
is bedewing his face with tears and kiss- 
ing his much-loved son.” 

He was a sharp little boy. It was in 
vain that the attendants and visitors at- 
tempted, with inquisitorial skill, to corner 
him by difficult questions in theology, 
and to ensnare him by crafty arguments. 
He vanquished them by his unflinching 
and vigilant orthodoxy at every point. 
If he had been brought up by some 
Evangelical Mrs. General, and trained by 
a discipline of religious “prunes and 
prism,” his propriety of behavior could 
not have been more offensively perfect, 
nor his self-consciousness more un- 
pleasantly complete. It is really quite 
wonderful to see how utterly the char- 
acteristic beauty of Christian childhood 
is lacking in the memoir; and it is 
very sad to see that just this very lack 
is reckoned as the excellence and glory 
of the character which it portrays. 

It is a little surprising that this grave, 
not to say ghastly, literature of which the 
two books thus quoted are types, should 
still survive amid the gay, not to say 
festive, books of this faster generation. 
But 1t does, We tried the experiment a 
short time since on an average Sunday 
scholar, to see if it would prove palatable 
to an appetite accustomed to the highly- 
spiced and thrilling Sunday-school ro- 
mance “ with the interest well sustained 
to the end.” To our surprise we found that 
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_ it:was eagerly. devoured. The Chronicles 
-of the Schinberg-Cotta Family were 
returned in about an hour and a half, 
being found too heavy. . Certain religi- 
ous novels, printed on thick fluffy paper, 
and having the outward and visible look 
of brilliancy, were swallowed speedily. 
Then we produced our memoir and 
watched the result, expecting presently 
to see it tasted of and laid aside. On the 
contrary, it was read through with 
avidity. Once by the side of that death- 
bed, it was impossible for the young reader 
to get away. The steady progress of the 
dissolution in the memoir was as absorb- 
ing as the plot of a religious romance. It 
was a fine example of the dreary fascina- 
tion of the horrible. There are those for 
whom all morbid and sepulchral things 
possess a mighty charm. There are buz- 
zard-like persons whose constant and 
keen joy it is to lend the assistance of 
their presence at all funerals, and who 
would count themselves defrauded of 
their lawful right and of their choicest 
privilege, if they failed to see the corpse. 


Even in children, this morbid appetite is 
sometimes found, and grows rankly with 


alittle cultivation. And it is to this ap- 
petite that the memoir makes appeal, and 
by virtue of it that it still holds its own 
in our libraries. It is very admirable to 
see how this sombre volume, with its one 
somewhat grim engraving, can rival in 
popularity, with a certain class of readers, 
the profusely illustrated, dashing, and sen- 
sational religious fiction. 

“From grave to gay.” It does not 
need a very old man to remember the 
time when all works of fiction were re- 
garded with very serious distrust, by those 
who had in charge the selection of litera- 
ture for the household. Even the tepid 
and innocuous tales of Mrs. Hannah 
More were regarded as safer for persons 
of mature years and well - established 
character, than for the youthful mind. 
And as for the wilder and profaner 
romance, it was looked upon with whole- 
some horror as a pestilent thing. Grad- 
ually this strictness was modified, and a 
reasonable indulgence in fictitious litera- 
ture is now permitted by the most seri- 
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ous of censors... But even yet, there are 
few who will not admit that fiction 
should at least be occasionally and judi- 


. ciously interspersed with- fact, in ordi- 


nary libraries, and should scarcely be the 
steady and exclusive diet either of young 
or old. The late Mr. Thackeray, on as- 
suming the editorship of the Cornhill 
Magazine, preached his first Roundabout 
sermon from the text of “a laay, idle 
boy” whom he had seen in his walks, 
“a lazy, slouching boy, or hobbledehoy, 
with a rusty coat, and trousers not too 
long, and big feet trailing lazily one after 
the other, and large lazy hands dawdling 
from out the tight sleeves, and in the 
lazy hands a little book which my lad 
held up to his face,” and in which he 
was utterly absorbed. Thereupon the 
Roundabout preacher falls to wondering 
what the book could be, and promptly 
judges that it must have been ‘a NovEL 
that. you. were reading, you lazy, not 
very clean, good for nothing, sensible 
boy!” What else is so absorbing? For 
what else is there an appetite so univer- 
sal and so eager? And yet he says, as 
one who knows whereof he speaks, that 
novels are the “sweets” of literature, to 
be partaken of in moderation, at the risk 
of doleful consequences from “ too great 
a glut of them.” One should mainly 
nourish one’s self ‘ upon wholesome roast 
and boiled.” 

If this be good counsel, and we cannot 
doubt that it is, then the nutriment 
contained in an average Sunday-school 
library, nowadays, is in pitiable dispro- 
portion to the delectation. The dinner 
is all dessert, And that is not the worst 
of it, either ; for the dessert itself is bad 
of its kind; the material is stale and 
mouldy, to begin with, and it is badly 
made up. It has an ornamental look, 
like the elaborately frosted cakes and 
decorated jellies which one sees in the 
confectioners’ windows; but it is not 
only unsubstantial food; it is also musty, 
and unsavory to a refined and good taste. 
The ignorant and greedy may gobble it, 
and fancy that because it looks so gay. it 
tastes accordingly. But to one who 
really knows what is good, it is worse 
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othanouselesg asan aliment and wretched- 
thy distasteful’ as a:confection, 

There are two principal ways in which 
the Sunday-school novel is mischievous. 
It may teach, directly or indirectly, bad 
morality and bad religion. Or, without 
‘ny such positive tendency, it may en- 

|. feeble the mind of the reader by its own 
‘amazing intellectual imbecility. It is 
not ‘enough to guard the mofals of our 
innocents from ‘the open attacks of vice. 
We must shield their minds from virtu- 
ous twaddle also. The patter of too 
perpetual a shower of thin and drivelling 
goodishness will wear away the most 
robust mind, after a while. To feed a 
»@hild' on slops, even if the slops be not 
poisonous, is bad for his morals, And it 
is impossible to enfeeble the intellect 
without imperilling the soul. There is a 
notion widely prevalent that fiction is 
“mot dangerous unless it is immoral, un- 
less it becomes the apologist for vice or 
the cloak of error; and that, therefore, 
the ‘first, and almost the only, éssential 
qualification for religious romance-writ- 


ing ‘is a pious intention on the part of 


the writer. It seems so easy to tell the 
story about the good little boy, and how 
he always did what was right, and was 
happily rewarded for his righteousness 
by all sorts of good. fortune; or about 
the bad little boy, and how he always 
came to grief for his ill-doing, that 
many incompétent but otherwise excel- 
lent ‘persons, eager to shine in print or 
hard pushed for a little pocket-money, 
are quick to: undertake the work. And 
this is the way we come by the fatuous 
tales that flow with watery sentiment 
and diluted religiousness, full of inconse- 
quent logic and platitudinous conclusions. 
This is the way so many men of straw 
are nade, whom doughty champions of 
the faith completely vanquish; Iebrew 
men of straw, whom Christian babes de- 
feat in argument; and Popish men and 
women of straw, whom their intended 
victims mightily confound; and heretic 
men of straw, whose heresies meet with 
deserved and awful overthrow by the 
most feeble of assaults; and moderate 
drinking men of straw, for whom the 
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total-abstinent infant is far too mighty. 
Who has ‘not seen instances of such con- 
troversial romances, and longed for an 
opportunity to annotate them with a few 
marginal readings, in the interest of good 
sense and fair play ? 

This notion that itis necessary to make 
religious knowledge attractive, and to 
sugar-eoat the pill in which it is admin- 
istered, leads to lamentable results. Un- 
doubtedly it is true that children, more 
than other people, need illustration and an- 
ecdote and parable and allegory, and can 
receive truth with more ease and readiness 
insuch forms. But the excessive simplifica- 
tion of truth disgusts‘ child, or ought to, 
and provokes his resentment at the in- 
dignity involved. “Iam nota child,” said 
Master Bazalgette, in Charles Reade’s de- 
lightful story, when he protested against 
the “messy puddens ” on which he was 
fed as *‘ filthy and abbommanabel,” And 
itis a hopeful and healthful symptom when 
the desire to put away childish things 
begins to show itself. When it does not 
show itself, but the sloppy story-books 
are swallowed meekly, and the diluted 
and ill-disguised sermonizing is accepted 
without affront, it is.a sign that the pro- 
cess of softening the childish brain has 
actually begun. In such a case the na- 
tural graduation is from the Sunday- 
school library to the New York Ledger, 
and the swarm of story papers, and 
the multitude of melodramatic serial 
stories which they contain. It is a ques- 
tion worthy of serious consideration, 
whether the generation of readers who 
patronize ‘these serial story-papers, have 
not largely acquired their taste, for this 
kind of thin and chalky literature, from 
their familiarity with the weak romances 
of our Sunday-school libraries; and whe- 
ther a liberal donation to aid in the dif- 
fusion of such library-stuff would not be a 
wise investment, intheway oftrade, for the 
sagacious publishers of this class of papers. 
We hesitate to offer the suggestion lest, 
peradventure, it shall be acted on forth- 
with. It is certainly true that the estab- 
lishment of the story-paper, and the as- 
tounding increase of its circulation, is coin- 
cident with the production of the modern 
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Sunday-school book; and that the appetite 
for the one should encourage and foster the 
appetite for the other, would be the most 
natural thingin the world. The reader who 
devours the thrilling library book on Sun- 
day, and is absorbed in the excitement 
of its moral plot, is. ready for the columns 
of the weekly romance paper on Monday. 
The transition is hardly perceptible from 
Opposite the Jail; for instance, to Blood 
for Blood, or the Ensanguined Shirt, or 
whatever tale of wild. excitement may 
be just now current, in the columns of 
the New York Weekly So-and-so. In 
the secular romance, the hero advances in 
his career of thrilling adventure, through 
scenes of deadly peril and deep con- 
spiracy, and against mighty odds of 
villany, to his virtuous reward and his 
happy marriage with the angelic maid- 
en of ravishing beauty and independent 
property. Villain after villain is encoun- 
tered in his triumphant progress, and mis- 
creant after miscreant lies in wait; but 
we are all the time confident that the vil- 
lains will be unmasked and the miscreants 
laid low. And 80, sure enough, they 
are, In the nick of time, imperilled vir- 
tue finds its unexpected rescue, and tri- 
umphant vice its retribution, When the 
appointed chapter arrives, the scoundrels 
shall be handsomely disposed of without 
the slightest trouble, and the heroes and 
heroines received to affluent and vulgar 
bliss, as easy as winking. 

Soin the Sunday-school romance. In 
the last one we read, the heroine, a vic- 
tim of false accusation, is cast into jail 
by her rival, who is jealous of the prefer- 
ence bestowed on her by the young, brave, 
handsome, and romantic sailor. In the 
jail she is immediately discovered by the 
subordinate heroine, who converts her 
out of hand, in the twinkling of an eye. 
Of course, after this, it is all right; and the 
ultimate result, in which she is acquitted 
of the false accusation, amid the plaudits of 
an admiring and sympatheticcourt-room, 
and felicitously married to the young and 
handsome sailor, who hasalready behaved 
in the most just and “ sarkastikal ” manner 
to the guilty rival and false accuser, is 
only a matter of time. Only, as the plot 
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thickens to this happy issue, there. is, 
room for much exciting incident. We 
form the acquaintanee of a forger and a 
murderer, both of whom, we are happy 
to say, are promptly, converted, by the 
way; we have the story of a mutiny at 
sea, most admirably discovered, and clev- 
erly prevented, by the romantic sailor, 
who ushers the suspected mutineers, one 
by one, into the cabin of the dying cap- 
tain, to bid him good-by before he dies; 
and as they, one by one, come out, claps. 
them safely in the hold; we have a long- 
lost father turning up after the lapse of 
many years, very rich, from the Austra- 
lian gold mines; we have the remorse 
and death of the opium-eating rival, and 
her forgiveness on her death-bed by the 
heroine, and her conversion just in the 
act of dissolution. And altogether we 
have our lumping money’s worth of un- 
natural and unwholesome excitement. 
And everything turns out just as it ought 
to, And the characters who are to be con- 
verted come right down, almost before the 
pious heroine has had a chance to shoot. 

It is to be feared, however, that the 
ingenuous youth who, guided by such 
pious fictions—not to call them pious 
frauds—should proceed to the conversion, 
right and left, of the veritable and his- 
toric personages among whom his lot was 
cast, would scarcely find such. uniform 
and facile success. In our own limited 
experience, we think we have dis- 
covered that the carnal heart is not, in 
every instance, quite so ready to be 
changed by a few words of pious exhor- 
tation and the loan of a book, And it 
is possible that the guileless child who 
should sally forth, and in sweet, clear 
tones, and with an artless look of inter- 
est, should inquire into the spiritual con- 
dition of the first aged unbeliever or pro- 
fane person whom he might encounter, 
might meet with a reception the record 
of which, if it were faithfully written in 
a Sunday-school library book, would 
scarcely be to edificatiun, The manners 
of unbelievers, even in their intercourse 
with pious youth, are sometimes pain- 
fully abrupt and violent. . 

The management of the Nemesis in 
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these religious’ fictions is another cause’ 


of very serious’ difficulty. It is"easy to 
sée that things ought to happen so that 
the good will be prosperous, and the bad 
uthappy ; and perhaps it is only so much 
the worse for the facts of real life, that 
they do not correspond to the require- 
ménts of romance. But it is so often the 
case that the little girl who converts the 
aged unbeliever is made the heiress of 
his property, and that the little boy who 
scorns to tell a lie or to break the Sab- 
bath bécomes the opulent merchant or 
the successful and admired clergyman, 
that we cannot help apprehending a cer- 
tain pang of disappointment on the part 
of the Sunday scholar, when he becomes 
familiar with the way of the world, and 
its sorrows and inequalities of fortune. 
If the author of the seventy - third 
Psalm, for instance, had lived in the 
world of Sunday-school romances, how 
much perplexity and distress he would 
have escaped! His feet would not al- 
most have gone nor his steps well-nigh 
slipped, because he would have known 
that in the last chaper, if not before, the 
foolish and the wicked would come 
handsomely to grief. And as for “ those 
, eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam 
fell” the Sunday-school novelist could 
make short work with them. Doubtless 
they were engaged, at the time, in the 
perpetration of some nefarious deed, for 
which the catastrophe of the tumbling 
tower was a most proper retribution. 
But seriously, it is a most mischievous 
thing. to teach a false and unnatural sys- 
tem of rewards and penalties. For pres- 
ently, when the Sunday scholar finds a 
very different ordering of the Nemesis in 
real life, he will begin to doubt the very 
fact of retribution. To teach a child to 
be pious for the sake of making a good 
match or coming into a fine property, is 
a little dangerous, To make the boat in 
which one sails, on Sunday, invariably 
capsize, to the destruction of its profane 
passengers, is unsafe, And on the whole, 
it requires something more than com- 
monplace talent to undertake the award 
of human fortunes, even in the pages of 
a religious novel, 
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It is mainly in such ways as these 
which we have indicated, that the Sun- 
day-school romance is injurious. Some- 
times, to be sure, it has a more positive 
tendency to evil. There are recent and 
well-authenticated cases of children who 
have been incited, by the thrilling narra- 
tives to be found in Sunday-school libra- 
ries, to strike out upon a thrilling career 
of adventure of their own. “ Two little 
girls,” writes a distressed parent to the 
“National Sunday-school Teacher,” “ A. 
aged thirteen, and B. aged eleven, volun- 
tarily confessed that they had been stim- 
ulated by them to make attempts to run 
away. A, and a little girl of her ac- 
quaintance had packed their bundles 
overnight, intending to start at midnight, 
but overslept themselves and gave it up. 
B. went as far as the depot to take a 
night train, but the cars were gone. I 
learned from them some other casés of 
similar results of reading these foolish and 
immoral books.” The story is precisely 
parallel, in its way, to the instances of 
boys incited to a vicious career by the 
adventures of Jack Sheppard and the 
stories of fascinating and heroic highway- 
men. Such instances as these are surely 
sufficient to give emphasis to Mr. Thack- 
eray’s good counsel, which we have al- 
ready quoted. There is danger in spiced 
and peppery volumes fall of thrilling in- 
cident. One should mainly nourish one- 
self “upon wholesome roast. and boiled.” 
Commonly a children's book which is 
advertised as “ thrilling,” and the inter- 
est of which is “well sustained to the 
end,” is a book to be shy of. Healthy 
children do not want to be thrilled; and 
morbid children do not need to be. A 
worn-out novel reader, whose appetite 
is jaded and whose senses have grown 
blunted by too great a glut of tales, may 
well enough desire the deeply, darkly, 
and hideously tragic romance. But to 
take the dogs’ meat and throw it unto 
children, is one of the most shameful 
things of which we can be guilty. 

Commonly, however, it is by the well- 
intentioned, goodish Sunday-school ro- 
mance, that the mischief of which we 
complain is wrought; by fictions in the 
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guise of innocent and cheerful fact, which 
make the world wag as it ought to wag, 
if it only would, but as it perversely re- 
fuses to. It is softening of the brain 
which is to be apprehended, rather than 
hardening of the heart. Or, to change 
the figure, it is permanent derangement of 
the stomach by the excess of sugar with 
which the religious pills are coated, 
rather than any acute and violent results 
as from the presence of a quick poison. 
The characteristic fault of the earlier lit- 
erature was gravity. That of the later 
literature is levity. The first was gloomy, 
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the last is gay,—not with the natural 
and wholesome gayety of children at their 
out-door sports, but with the festive 
gayety ofa “juvenile party,” for example, 
with much glare of gas and glitter of 
costume, and greed of cakes and creams 
and jellies, and subsequent indigestions 
and headaches and nightmares, and ulti- 
mate demoralization and destruction of 
the innocents. But shall the literary 
pendulum swing back again “ from lively 
to severe”? Or what shall be done 
about it? 


+ 


BABY’'S DIMPLE BE? 


Over the cradle a mother hung, 
Softly crocning a slumber-song ; 
And these were the simple words she sung 


All the evening long 


“Cheek or chin, or knuckle or knee, 


Where shall the baby’s 


dimple be ? 


Where shall the angel's finger rest 

When he comes down to the baby’s nest? 
Where shall the angel’s touch remain 
When he awakens my babe again?” 


Still as she bent and sang sv low, 
A murmur into her music broke; 

And she paused to hear, for she could but know 
The baby’s angel spoke : 


“ Cheek or chin, or knuckle or knee, 


Where shall the baby’s 


dimple be? 


Where shall my finger fall and rest 
When I come down to the baby’s nest? 
Where shall my finger's touch remain 
When I awaken your babe again?” 


Silent the mother sat, and dwelt 
Long in the sweet delay of choice ; 
And then by her baby’s side she knelt, 
And sang with pleasant voice: 


“ Not on the limb, O angel dear! 


For the charm with its 
Not on the cheek shall 


youth will disappear ; 
the dimple be, 


For the harboring smile will fade and flee; 
But touch thou the chin with an impress deep, 
And my baby the angel's seal shall keep.” 
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MISS ADELAIDE. 


Sue told me the story herself on St. 
Valentine’s night, when I was storm- 
bound at the Great House. 

It is the story of her youth, when her 
uncle, the Bishop, was living, and she 
had come from England to make him a 
visit. 

But first I must describe Miss Ade- 
laide, who was to us something like a 
princess, and very like a fairy; and still 
entirely one of us, because we loved her 
so heartily. 

She had been to our mothers what she 
was to us; no one in the county could 
remember the Great House without Miss 
Adelaide. 

She was our butterfly emblem of im- 
mortality—always beautiful—always the 
same, 

On this particular fourteenth of Febru- 
ary, when her man John came with a 
note to me to ask me to take tea with 
her, I could not have been more uplifted 
by a message from a queen. 

There was a charm about John too. 
In the first place he seemed to us a giant; 
he was very black and broad, and wore 
a red silk handkerchief, half cap, half tur- 
ban, upon his round head—iittle tufts of 
gray wool on his temples made his face 
look blacker—and then he never spoke 
more than three words at a time. 

When he laughed he showed such im- 
mense white teeth that we had a legend 
that he had been a cannibal in his native 
land. 

On this august occasion the three 
words which John spoke were, “ Carry 
you Miss.” So-he picked me up in his 
immense arms and carried me to the 
carriage, and from the carriage to Miss 
Adelaide’s room. 

Out of the night into her beautiful 
presence | 

She, lying on a couch in the flickering 
fire-light, seemed to pervade the whole 
room, making the atmosphere dazzling, 
“ shimmering like the sun.” 

Still I have not described Miss Ade- 
laide except by calling her a butterfly. 


You must remember that she was very 
old—with the grace of youth and the 
softness of old age—and very fair, with 
crumpled damask roses in her sweet old 
cheeks, 

Her eyes so tender, and blue, and 
pleading; her mouth so kind that every 
word she spoke seemed to be.a pearl in- 
deed; and her lovely, lovely gray curls, 
with pink ribbon and lace, and her beau- 
tiful hands, and floating garments—I will 
not call them dresses—and her feet in 
silk stockings and slippers, with paste 
buckles, that night, Then the rare fra- 
grance of rose-leaves and spices! The 
soft gray silk curtains that fell from ceil- 
ing to floor, in which the ruddy fire was 
reflected. 

The gorgeous tapestry screen, the 
carved chairs, the brilliant rugs on the 
sober carpet, and the curious little oval- 
framed pictures—almost out of sight on 
the high walls—all these were a part of 
Miss Adelaide. Do love her for the sake 
of the old times, passing away. 

Ah! The tea that John brought up 
on a large tray, upon which gilt dragons 
with beaks were fighting for a cat or 
owl! 

I unlocked the little tea-caddy and put 
in the teapot one teaspoonful for Miss 
Adelaide, one for myself, and one for the 
stranger, she said, and sighed. 

We ate from an East India jar pre- 
serves of queer shapes. Miss Adelaide 
laughed when I said they must be hea- 
then gods that some zealous wife of a 
missionary had boiled down in sugar. 

I liked a wheel-shaped thing that I 
called Wom; it was perfectly delicious 
on toast—such toast! But Miss Ade- 
laide said if I would taste Zabe I would 
never eat Wom again. There were 
silver dishes, leaf-shaped, with heart and 
diamond cakes thereon. John, kneeling 
on the broad hearth making the toast, 
said once—satarical night!’ which was 
an allusion to the weather; and once 
again he said, ‘Ole Bish’s Soak;’ which 
remark I did not understand at all at the 
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time, but I suppose now he had his 
doubts whether the Bishop's Oak could 
stand a high wind. 

I think it was the rising storm that 
made Miss Adelaide tell me the story I 
am going to write, 

The wind was so loud and high, and 
the rain so heavy, that I could not be 
sent home at ten o'clock. John was dis- 
missed for the night, and I was to sleep 
on something that looked like a gilt 
throne; very high it was, and had green 
silk hangings. I caught a glimpse of it 
when Dinah was sent into the next room 
to keep up Miss Rachel’s fire. 

I am Miss Rachel. 

“ Rachel, child,” said Miss Adelaide, 
“that long chair is as comfortable as a bed ; 
curl yourself up in it near the fire—Dinah 
will bring you an eider down—throw on 
a stick now and then, and I will tell 
you why I always keep St. Valentine's 
night. Dinah, bar all the shutters before 
you go to bed. I do not like to hear 
them slamming. I am sorry I did not 
have the Bishop’s Oak cut down to-day, 
but I could not make up my mind to 
it. It will last my time, Rachel.” She 
said this with a sweet, hopeful smile, 
“You need not sit up to put me to bed, 
Dinah; I can doze on my couch if the 
wind goes down towards morning.” 

Ah, if words could paint her as she 
walked to the window and stood relieved 
against the gray curtains, 

So majestic and graceful and gracious! 

What was that fragrance of damask 
roses? And what was that light in her 
lovely face that made me long to kiss her 
floating cambric ruffles ? 

She looked long out into the darkness, 
and then coming back to her couch, said: 
“ Rachel, if you fall asleep while I am tell- 
ing my story, I shall not be offended. I 
am half telling it to myself, my dear.” 

She was adjusting a banner screen as 
she said this, and did not look at me. I 
did not answer, her voice sank so sadly 
into my heart. 

Miss Adelaide began :— 


Iwas very young when my mother 
sent me from England to the States to 
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visit my uncle, the Bishop ; but I remem- 
ber now the derision in her voice when 
she said ‘to visit your unele the Bishop," 
as if she knew that I knew why I was 
sent so far away. I had no protector in 
England ; my father was dead, and my 
lord Alfred was too attentive to me. I 
had known him always, and did not un- 
derstand why he should not love me. 

My proud mother vouchsafed no ex- 
planation, but packed me up and sent me 
from her. 

My. home here—this home, Rachel, 
soon was perfect Elysium to me. Here I 
had wealth and position. My uncle and 
Aunt Elwood were kind and loving. The 
whole country bowed down in love to 
the Bishop. He seemed to me a noble- 
man among his people. It was to my 
taste to be a fine lady. I was much 
courted at first for my uncle’s sake— 
after a time for my own. My aunt 
would have made me a model young 
woman if she could have done so. My 
dear uncle loved me as I was. I have 
frequently heard myself discussed in the 
family circle. 

“ Certainly you seem to me most frivo- 
lous, Adelaide,” my aunt would observe. 
“T hope I am mistaken.” “A foolish vir- 
gin,” my dear uncle would say, “how can 
she be wise with her hair dropping aboutin 
that wild way, and those indecorous dim-' 
ples? My dear, we must take very good 
care of the precious child.” A foolish vir- 
gin I was indeed, and I knew it! My silly 
head was turned, but I intended to do 
one thing for love of my uncle and good 
aunt—one thing to please them and set 
them at rest, I made up my mind to lis- 
ten to the suit of Frederick Mayhew. 

“He is the finest young man in the 
country,” said Aunt Elwood ; “ his man- 
ner is perfect; so deferential to ‘his 
mother—he is rich and generous—a little 
over-bearing, but that is the Mayhew 
temper.” 

“The Mayhew temper is not an inher- 
itance to be proud of, Adelaide,” said my 
uncle gravely, “I hope Frederick May- 
hew is man enough to control his temper 
if you care for him.” 


‘If I cared for him!' It seemed to be 
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an understood. thing that I should care 
for him, or that, in the words of my Aunt 
Elwood, I should form a fitting alliance, 
which meant Frederick Mayhew. So, 
when he proposed to me one night, after 
a fair and a dance at his house for the 
new church, I accepted him. 

We were walking upon his lawn, where 
the new hay was piled in two or three 
large ricks, The moon was very bright, 
and he stood in the shadow of arick, I 
did not hear all he said. I was half-listen- 
ing to’a screech-owl in the wood. “I 
had made up my mind not to offer my- 
self to you, Miss Elwood, because you 
seem quite heartless.” I heard these 
words, and answered, “I had made up 
my mind to accept you, Mr. Mayhew, be- 
cause I am what I seem, quite heartless. 
You are free now, if you say so.” 

“No,” he answered, with some emo- 
tion, “Iam glad to possess your hand; 
your heart may be mine one day if I de- 
serve it,” 

So we were engaged. More than that, 
I promised to be married as soon as my 
mother could come to mé. In the mean 
time I would try to learn to love him. 
It was he who proposed that our en- 
gagement should’ be told only to our re- 
spective families, I suppose the Mayhew 
temper could not brook the Elwood in- 
difference. 

I really think I could have loved him 
for his manliness in time. He was hand- 
some, strong, and protecting; but his 
mother wearied me by her discourses 
upon his perfection, and I was obliged to 
tell him that I hated his sisters because 
they had no ideas of their own. He 
was their world, and sun, and moon, and 
stars. 

My uncle was pleased; my aunt was 
delighted; my mother would come to me 
and give me her blessing. To act honor- 
ably, and yet to keep off my wedding- 
day, was my sole object in life, 

“ Who was that beautiful boy who put 
us in the carriage, Aunt Elwood?” I 
said, as we drove home from church one 
day in the golden autumn. 

“That was my cousin James's child, 
Harry Herbert. I thought you knew 
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him ; but how could you?) Why didn’t I 
ask him.to come home and dine with us?” 
“Don't ask boys to dine on Sunday, 
my dear; they disturb my afternoon nap. 
Harry is always up a tree singing.” 

“ But he is a midshipman now, Bishop, 
He has been away at sea four years, re- 
member,” 

“He has not lost his voice in his ab- 
sence though. I could hear him above the 
clerk this morning. ‘Above the clerk, 
above the church, above the steeple top’— 
what is it Coleridge says, Adelaide?” 

“T don’t know, uncle. I wish he had 
come home to dinner. You give me 
Baxter to read on Sunday afternoon and 
take the Saints’ Rest yourself.” 

“What good, naughty jokes the El- 
woods make,” said my uncle, smiling 
sleepily even then. Harry Herbert came 
tlie) next morning before breakfast, 
dressed in white, with a moss rose-bud 
in the button-hoie of his jacket, “ look- 
ing so improved,” Aunt Elwood said, 
which made us all laugh. 

That morning in the garden was the 
most beautiful of my life. 

Harry and I were intimate before we 
left the breakfast table; dear friends be- 


fore we reached the arbor; lovers ere we 


parted. 

The first earnest tones of his voice 
thrilled me. He told me how happy he 
was to come home to his mother; how it 
calmed and sobered him to find himself 
so blessed. We talked gayly, gravely, at 
last confidentially, as if we had known 
each other all our lives. 

Once he said, ‘‘I know all the things 
you most love in this blessed old gar- 
den.” 

“T am quite sure you can’t know all, 
said I. “Now show me what I love 
most, and I will give you a piece of it.” 

“Well, you love the sun-dial moder- 
ately, and the box-borders very much, 
the box peacock extravagantly, and the 
borders of pinks, and the lilacs, and the 
violets, and the mignonette, and the lilies 
of the valley, and the holly-hocks, and 
the pansies in the paths,” 

“Oh, of course, if you mention every- 
thing in the garden you'll stumble on the 
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right one at last; but you have not yet, 
and you do not burn a bit.” 

“T have kept it for the last, but I know 
it,” he said, ‘You love discreetly the 
Bishop’s Oak, and the bees, and old 
Father Time, and the wren-box, and the 
arbor, and the fig-tree wall, and you 
love "—* You are guessing now and try- 
ing to find out by my expression.” 

“Tam not guessing, at least I have 
not changed my mind, but I am afraid I 
am mistaken, and then you will give me 
a piece of sweet-brier.” 

“How did you know? You are right!” 

“T knew because when I rode in this 
morning I saw you come out the side 
door, and go direct to the sweet-brier 
bush and break off the piece you now 
have in your brooch, which piece I, hav- 
ing won, beseech you to give to me.” 

“Miss Elwood, your aunt thinks you 
may like a little lunch this morning!” 

I started and crimsoned painfully when 
I heard Mr. Mayhew’s voice, and met 
him face to face in the broad garden walk. 
He did not seem to notice, and shook 
hands heartily with Harry, who bowed 
low and kept his place beside me in the 
path. 

Mr. Mayhew made but a formal visit, 
as he did daily; he talked to my uncle 
about the races and to my aunt about 
the church organ. Once he turned to 
me and said, “I hope you will take an 
interest in my horse Mayhew. He is to 
run against Crawford’s Bully.” 

“TJ will take an interest in Mayhew,” 
I replied. 

As he was leaving he said, as though 
the engagement had nearly escaped his 
memory, “ To-night, I believe, we go to 
the Vance’s; I'll be here at seven.” And 
I said “I had quite forgotten it,” which 
was not true, “I always hated that 
Frederick Mayhew,” said Harry, before 
he was out of sight, ‘“ What a splendid 
beast that is of his,” 

“And so did I!” I answered merely 
to keep up the conversation. “It is a 
fine horse, and he rides beautifully.” 

“He should go on the stage as the vil- 
lain of the piece!” 

“You had better join a circus as a 
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clown, sir!" saidmy aunt at the window, 
very sharply, at which Harry and I laugh- 
ed for different reasons, and he left. 

“That's Harry Herbert all over, and 
his father before him. They not only 
put their feet in it, but they jump about 
and splash people. I wish I could re- 
member what James Herbert said when 
my engagement to you was announced, 
Bishop. He asked a conundrum about 
a priest and a jackass, and I have never 
felt the same towards him since.” 

“Thirty-five years’ grudge against a 
man for asking a conundrum! It must 
have been very good, my dear?” 

“No, it was not so much the conun- 
drum as that you were not in the least 
angry with him about it!” 

“Qh, I see, the fault is mine; can’t we 
take it out upon Harry? But Harry 
seems to amuse Adelaide very much; 
clever, nice boy, I always thought.” 

“He does amuse me. I never heard 
anybody tell the truth before. It is 
the rarest sport to listen to this out- 
spoken midshipman; and then he is so 
handsome and graceful! ” 

That night, at the Vance’s, I tried to 
quarrel with Frederick Mayhew. Isub- 
mitted to his attentions, but I plainly 
showed him that he was distasteful to 
me, and that I was enduring him from a 
sense of duty. 

“T am not making much progress to- 
wards winning your heart,” he said at 
the-close of the evening, 

“None at all, Mr. Mayhew. But I am 
quite heartless, you know; that being un- 
derstood, why do you go through the 
ceremonies of devotion?” 

“T have made up my mind about that, 
Adelaide; besides, I have a delight in 
your presence, and I am very proud of 
you.” 

“T have made up my mind, too, Mr. 
Mayhew. I am wrong in having become 
engaged to you, and I cannot be true to 
you; you are cold-blooded and hard.” 

“T am not so cool as I appear.” 

I looked up; his face was very fine 
when he was in earnest! I felt quite 
moved to see a quiet, patient, pleading 
expression in his eyes. 
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“Let us go home,” Isaid, “I do not 
feel like dancing any more; make some 
excuse for me.—TI really did not think 
that I could affect your happiness,” 

“Tt is not that. A man may be un- 
happy and bear up againstit. It is that 
you will not know me as I am.” 

“Tt is not my fault, Mr. Mayhew, that 
from the first you disguised the strength 
of your feeling. Idid wrong when I ac- 
cepted you, Forgive me.” 

We said good-night to our hostess, 
and walked home silently. When we 
came to the avenue gate, Mr. Mayhew 
did not open it, and seemed to wait for 
me to speak. 

“ Let us say good-night here, and good- 
by for the present, After atime you will 
thank me, and we will be friends.” 

“T will never say good-by to you of 
‘my own free will. I am your lover now 
and forever. Remember that.” 

“T shall never forget that I have done 
you an irreparable wrong. But I do not 
love you. I did not know that love was 
in our bond.” 


“One word more, Miss Elwood, You 
have it in your power to reject me, hate 
me; but the man who takes my place at 
your side I will kill, though it were my 


brother. This I swear.” 

He said this in a loud tone, as if the 
world might hear and challenge him. 
The watch dogs came bounding down 
the avenue barking furiously. 

“ Of course,” I said, “ I have no reply 
to make to a threat from a man,” and so 
we parted. 

It was a great relief to me to go to my 
uncle’s study, and tell him everything 
that night before I went to my room. 
He always seemed so much amused with 
my confidences, that I could not think 
them very weighty when I imparted 
them to him. 

“This comes of girls going to dances 
with young men o’ nights, child; tell 
Frederick Mayhew that I am the man 
who takes his place at your side, and that 
he can fire away as soon ag he likes.”’ 

I remember Harry Herbert came be- 
fore my confidence was ended, and sang 
a lovely song under my window. Uncle 
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made a great. deal of fun, because it was 
about a thorn-pierced nightingale, and 
there wére 4 great many verses, 

He said that was always the way with 
cheerful, lively lads like Harry: they 
always chose the gloomiest possible 
situation, and then sang to show their 
capacity for enjoyment; that he wished 
Frederick would come back now and — 
shoot him, or that I would let him go up 
to my room and put his head out of my 
window, and ask Harry if he would not 
take something. He said he did not like 
to leave me alone, but doubtless his favor- 
ite cow was dying in the stable of Harry’s 
tune, and that he ought to go and shrive 
her. Finding that he would not let me 
listen to Harry’s song, I made him go up 
stairs with me, hand-in-hand up the broad 
staircase, and I was half happy when 
he kissed me good-night. 

The next day he said I needed change 
of air and must go with him to a distant 
part of his diocese. 

“T should think she would prefer stay- 
ing at home, under the circumstances,” 
said my aunt. 

“She has no choice in the matter,” 
said uncle ; so I packed my trunk and we 
set forth. 

In a few days Frederick Mayhew fol- 
lowed us, 

I pointed him out to my uncle as I saw 
him riding up one morning to the house 
we were visiting; he only smiled and 
said, ‘‘ Remember, I am the man at your 
side now. I don’t care a fig for the 
Mayhew temper or the Mayhew bullets.” 

He spoke gayly to me, but when he 
met Mr. Mayhew he said to him, “ You 
have made a mistake, sir, in following my 
niece here; you cannot be acceptable to 
her so soon after the breaking of your 
engagement.” To which Frederick an- 
swered, “Believe me, I will not annoy 
Miss Elwood in any way. I will not 
speak to her if she forbids it,” 

“Think it over, Adelaide, my dear,” 
said my uncle afterward; ‘I nearly gave 
way when I heard his brave voice trem- 
ble, and he has the look in his eye that 
a fine buck has when he receives his 
death-thrust.” 
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“Oh uncle!” 

“Think it over, and be kind tu him if 
you can,” 

But Frederick gave me no opportunity 
to be kind to him; he avoided me studi- 
ously, and rarely spoke to me at all, 

When I chanced to meet him in the 
evening or at dinner parties, he paid 
his respects to me in his formal way, 
and then devoted himself studiously to 
some one else. 

The young ladies wished I knew him; 
he was charming, but a dreadful flirt, they 
said. I heard so much about his fascina- 
tions that I began to wonder whether I 
did know him at all; whether, when he 
seemed not to know that I was in the 
room, he did it merely to pique me. He 
did not betray himself in any way. 
When I left for home he put me in the 
carriage, and said, ‘If you see my mother 
will you tell her that I shall stay some 
time here—until the spring—if I find it 
pleasant?” Then he shut the carriage 


door, and did not turn his head for a last, 


look. 

“Uncle, do you know I begin to be 
almost penitent ? ” 

“T am glad to hear it, my dear. If he 
can only hold out now till the spring, he 
may find it pleasant at home when he 
returns,” 

“May the Mayhew temper fly away 
with meif I ever encourage him by 
thought, word, or deed.” 

“Then don’t expect me to sympathize 
with your little pangs, my darling.” 

I was very quiet, very happy and free 
when at home again, without any lovers, 
thorn-pierced or otherwise, for a week ; 
but my aunt thought me a deserted 
maiden, and on one blissful, baneful 
Sunday asked Harry home to dine with 
us, 

“Mind, you are not to climb the cherry- 
tree and sing Hail Columbia while I am 
taking my nap, Harry,” said my uncle in 
the carriage as we were driving home 
from church, 

“ Did I ever do that, Bishop Elwood?” 

“That is my keenest recollection of 
you, my boy; you were devoutly to bo 
avoided as a lad.” 
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“ But Harry has improved very much, 
I think,” said my aunt, always stone- 
blind to a joke. 

Another afternoon in the garden! 

It was to be! Was it my fault? Did 
I not beg Aunt Elwood to come out and 
sit on the oak tree seat and read good 
books ? 

“You have done your best,” said Har- 
ry; “she says the young people get along 
better alone. I remember that as one of 
her pet phrases. A very wise old lady 
is that cousin of mine!” 

“She is not a wise old lady, and you 
know it.” 

“T do not know; but let us be foolish 
just this once;" and suddenly he asked, 
“Are you engaged to Frederick May- 
hew, as they say?” 

“T am not engaged to Frederick May- 
hew, but I have been, and he has sworn 
to kill the man who takes his place at my 
side,” 

“ Just like the villain of the piece! I 
should like to see him tragic! Was he 
very fine as Othello?” 

“ He is not jealous atall; but he is very 
determined, and I have been ineautious, 
and I fear unkind!” 

“ That is, you accepted him and chang- 
ed your mind promptly, of course, and he 
did the gloomy well, and you have been 
accusing yourself, as all women do, ‘for 
tis their nature to—’ ” 

“To what?” 

“To accuse themselves when anything 
goes wrong.” 

“ How much you seem to know about 
women |” 

“T know very little; but I have thought 
of you only since my eyes first rested on 
you in church. Where -is the piece of 
sweet-brier you promised me? Give it 
to me now!” 

“T am never going to be foolish again,” 
I answered. “Here is your piece of 
sweet-brier ; wear it in your button-hole 
till it fade! You're pulling it to pieces 
already! Really, Mr. Herbert, court flat- 
tery is not one of your accomplish- 
ments!” 

“T know it is not. Iam not thinking 
of sweet-brier, I want to tell you every- 
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thing that’s in my heart. And I cannot 
speak at all while you look at me; and I 
did not intend to tell you of my love for 
you; but you are so beautiful that I feel 
myself unfolding, and this is not what I 
. wished to say.” 

“Tt certainly is not what I wished 
to hear, Mr. Herbert. You can do me a 
great kindness by not talking nonsense to 
me.” 

We were sitting under the Bishop’s 
Oak, near the house. 

Harry cut on the bench where we sat 
“St, Valentine’s Day,” and talked un- 
ceasingly. St. Valentine’s Day was his 
birthday, he said; he would be promot- 
ed by that time; would I look out of my 
window at dawn, that he might be my 
knight for the year at least. 

I promised that I would look out of my 
window at dawn, if I happened to be 
awake, 

Would I throw him a piece of sweet- 
brier, ‘to show him that I was awake ? 

“ Yes, oh yes, certainly, and he might- 
tear it up, to show that he was awake, 
too! ” 

My uncle roared out from the win- 
dow when he saw him cutting into his 
bench: 

“You are spoiling my seat, youngster! 
stop |” . 

“ T will finish this date in spite of all the 
bishops in the world—tell him I am doing 
no harm,” 

“Mr. Herbert is not cutting deep!” I 
called up to him, 

“Make him stop, Adelaide.” 

“How can I make you stop cutting, 
Mr. Herbert ?” 

“ By asking me to stop. I have only 
cut ‘St. Valentine's Day’; I will not cut 
the date if you say so.” 

“T do ask you not to do it, because it 
annoys uncle.” 

“Well, it is better as it is; it means 
not only this year, but all Saint Valen- 
tine’s Days forever; that wherever I may 
be, I shall be your true knight; and 
you will promise to'cut the date on your 
window pane with an Elwood diamond?” 

So I promised him. © — 

We saw each other every day after that 
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Sunday. Frederick Mayhew did not come 
home, and did not write. 

My aunt was mortified about it, and 
wished me to amuse myself very much, 
to show the neighbors that I was not 
pining. How could I pine with: bright 
Harry Herbert coming in like the sun- 
light every day? At last, when the re- 
port came that Mr. Mayhew was en- 
gaged to the Governor's daughter, my 
uncle took the trouble to find out his ad- 
dress, and returned the few notes I had 
from him, with an accompanying line 
from himself, in which he congratulated 
him upon his engagement. 

I had not felt quite free till then; but 
to be safe from the dread of his return, 
and ‘from self-reproach, made me as light- 
hearted as possible. 


Miss Adelaide did not tell this story as 
I have written it; she made long pauses, 
during which she seemed to be far away. 
The night was a wild one; and often, 
when I thought Miss Adelaide had for- 
gotten me, she would sit up on her couch 
and tell me to go to bed and not mind 
an old woman’s tale. 

I did not dare to go tobed. The next 
room seemed out in the storm. I dozed 
now and then in my chair, when Miss 
Adelaide was silent; but as soon as she 
renewed her story I woke up. 

I seemed to be dreaming all that she 
told me, until she began to describe the 
storm of St. Valentine's Eve; then I 
was broad awake and shivering. 


Put on more wood, child, it must be 
late. That night was very like this, but 
much worse; the shutters were torn off 
the house like shingles, distant doors in- 
side rattled and slammed, the oaks swayed 
back and forth, and seemed to be flinging 
loose branches at the windows, and the 
house rocked as if in a storm at sea. 

There was a terrible moaning in the 
forest, as if pent up winds yearned to 
reach and destroy us. 

In the height of the storm there was a 
crash that made our hearts stand still, 
and then my-uncle, aunt, and I met in 
the upper hall, 

Each with a candle in hand, we went 
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down stairs, a silent, ghostly procession 
of three ! 

The Bishop opened the drawing-room 
door. By our dim lights the whole floor 
seemed paved with glass! Had it been 
blood, my aunt could not have shrieked 
more piercingly. 

It was her grandmother’s mirror that 
had fallen upon the girandole, and both 
were shivered to atoms. The old lady's 
picture had been shaken down from the 
wall and stood upright on a sofa, star- 
ing at the scene, 

Aunt Elwood seemed to be shivering 
to pieces; she dropped her candle and 
pointed at her grandmother, who stared 
at her, and seemed to nod prophetically 
in the flickering light of our fast-wasting 
candles, 

There was a resounding knock at the 
front door, and many voices outside; the 
servants were huddled together on the 
steps, and came swooping in like night- 
hawks when the Bishop opened the door. 
Their howling was something hideous 
until they saw my aunt standing trans- 
fixed in the glass ruins of the mirror and 
girandole; her wild, weird appearance 
awed and hushed them, until she spoke 
to them in a weak voice; then they 
broke out afresh. 

The storm was abating; my uncle’s 
patience was exhausted, and we were all 
ordered to bed. We took Aunt Elwood 
up stairs, uncle and I, wrapped her in 
large shawls to stop her shivering and 
chattering, and made faint attempts to 
laugh at her superstition of a broken 
mirror and death. 

“You think I’m frightened out of my 
wits, Elwood, but I am not. I only tell 
you it is death. My dear mother said so 
before me, and my grandmother had an 
uncle who was not heard of.” 

“ My dear, don’t be telling old women’s 
stories to the child to-night. Hasn't your 
grandmother come down to testify that itis 

‘ not death, by hanging, to break a mirror? 

How ghastly my uncle’s joke seemed, 
and yet it gave me courage to go to my 
own room! Dawn was breaking! I 
could almost see the different trees and 
distinguish the familiar shapes of the 
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cedars that grew by the carriage-way to 
the house. How often I had watched 
them by moonlight when I was waiting 
for Harry! There was one that looked 
like a man on horseback, and two others 
that seemed to be talking to each other. 
All were quite distinct now, and yet I 
was puzzled ; for dark Shapes in the dis- 
tance were certainly approaching. A 
man on horseback! Could it be Harry? 
Two men on horseback! They were 
not trees, for their horses’ hoofs now clat- 
tered on the stones. Oh, what was the 
night to bring forth! Crimson streaks 
in the east! All the sounds of nature 
awakening! Two angry men dashing 
furiously into each other in the gray 
mist below! 

My uncle knocked at my door! 

“ What is it, uncle?” I cried. 

“Tt is that fool boy Harry, and that 
lunatic Mayhew!" 

“Oh, uncle dear, go down and let them 
iu. Do, for my sake; they'll kill each 
other; go, go!” 

My uncle went muttering along the 
upper hall. I turned towards my win- 
dow—a flash and a report! A horse and 
rider dashing away—a dark heap on the 
stones below ! 

I groped my way to the head of the 
stairs. My uncle was opening the front 
door; the chill dawn-air rushed in. 

* I heard my aunt open her bed-cham- 
ber door. Faint voices below—-“ Lean 
on me, Harry. There, boy!” 

“ Where is Adelaide?” 

He was alive then? 

Yes—he was alive when I stood by 
his side. He smiled bravely with the 
death-dew on his fair brow. The blood 
was flowing from his side. 

He staggered to a bench in the hall. 

I heard him say “Mother!” And 
once again he asked for me; put his hand 
in mine. There he lay with the fresh 
young color in his face, the morning air 
stirring the hair upon his temples—and 
I saw the love dying out of his eyes— 
and I saw my uncle close them—and [ 
felt my uncle take his hand from mine— 
and when the sunlight touched his face 
it was the face of an angel. 
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It is strange how distinctly I heard his 
horse neigh impatiently on the lawn. 
Aunt Elwood and John went for his 
mother. Uncle was very kind to me | 

He took me away only a few minutes, 
till the blood stains were washed out, 
that his mother might not see them; 
then I spread my plaid over him and 
rested his dear head upon my lap. It 
was very dreadful when his mother came. 
She stood in the doorway and glanced 
at her boy once; then she stepped out 
into the air, lifted up her arms to Heaven, 
and cursed Frederick Mayhew with all 
her might. She cursed him till her 
strength was spent; she cursed him in a 
hoarse whisper, and then she turned—I 
think to curse me. She had but to look 
on me, for I loved him. O wondrous 
love! The wretched mother was willing 
‘to share her best beloved—her only son 
with me, and to let me mingle my tears 
with hers, and kneel beside her at his 
grave. 

Miss Adelaide closed her eyes and 
sank back. I did not dare ask her a ques- 
tion. She breathed as if she were sleep- 
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ing lightly. I was afraid to go to bed, 
for the storm was howling dismally. 

“They thought Frederick Mayhew was 
lost in the swollen waters that night,” 
she said, without opening her eyes. 
“The sweet-brier in the garden grows 
over Harry’s grave,” 

Then she fell asleep, with her beautiful 
hands folded on her breast. I leaned 
forward to watch her, hoping for a few 
words more, Once or twice she smiled, 
and I held my breath lest I should lose 
what she might say. 

I knew the fire was going out, that I 
was nodding, and the storm was still 
raging. It was in my dreams that I 
heard a noise as if the house were split- 
ting apart, 

Dinah was touching me when I woke 
up. John wasin the room. He seemed 
to be moaning, ‘‘ What was that crash, 
John?” TI asked, ‘ Bish’s Soak,” an- 
swered John. 

* Did it wake Miss Adelaide ? ” 

“ No, honey,” sobbed Dinah; “look at 
Miss Ad’laide—don' you see? Her 
mother went jess so,” , 
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Tue capture of the Cyane and Levant 
was the last, as it was the greatest, of 
Stewart's naval victories. But although 
he never again met the enemy in battle, 
his active'career of usefulness in the ser- 
vice of his: country by no means ceased 
with this event. He was called imme- 
diately to more important commands, and 
in a still wider field his varied talents 
were successfully exercised in new and 
equally trying emergencies, 

Not long after the war with England, 
the American government called upon 
Stewart for the performance of an ex- 
tremely trying and difficult mission. 
This was a critical era in the history of 
our youthful and lately victorious navy. 
In the Mediterranean squadron a wide- 
spread spirit of mutiny had manifested 


It. 


itself. So daring had the malcontent offi- 
cers become that they actually “ threat- 
ened to draw their swords on their com- 
manders.” A man of cool judgment and 
iron nerve must be sent to take the place 
of the present commander, and suppress 
every phase of insubordination, Stewart 
was at once selected for this duty, and, 
in the year 1817, sailed in the Franklin 
ship-of-the-line to assume command of 
the squadron.. On his way out be con- 
veyed to England tHat famous Philadel- 
phian, Benjamin Rush, the American min- 
ister. 

The new Commodore — though with 
infinite worry and annoyance—managed 
to get along without open rupture until, 
in 1819, an unbearable act of insubor- 
dination on the part of certain of his 
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officers called for the sternest exercise of 
authority. The month of July found the 
commanding officer of every vessel of 
the squadron under arrest on board the 
Erie, and on the way back to the United 
States! The Commodore’s action was 
without precedent. It was a veritable 
coup @état. But if the punishment was 
startling, the offence was great; and Old 
Ironsides was never a man to be trifled 
with, on sea or shore, 

The trouble arose in this wise. A 
court-martial was ordered to meet on the 
Guerriére, to try a marine for alleged de- 
relictions. Instead of meeting on ship- 
board, however, they preferred to sit at 
the comfortable Sun tavern, in Naples, 
where the fellow was duly tried and 
found guilty. When the papers were 
submitted to the Commodore he saw at 
once that the proceedings were illegal, 
having been held at another place than 
that indicated in the order convening 
the court, and even on foreign territory. 
To have overlooked this irregularity 
would have made him a party to 
the illegal transaction. He disapproved 
the proceedings, released the prisoner, 
and called the court together to inform 
them of the course he had pursued; 
choosing the latter method of information 
rather than a general order to be pro- 
claimed throughout the squadron, 

When the court had assembled, a com- 
munication was received from the Com- 
modore stating what he had done, attri- 
buting their conduct to inadvertence, 
saying that therefore he would take no 
further notice of it, and recommending 
greater carefulness in the future. At 
this very mild rebuke the court took 
wonderful offence; and the members 
gave expression to their dissatisfaction 
in a series of resolutions, the mildest 
of which, it was said by an eminent law- 
yer at the time, would, even if couched 
in much more respectful language, still 
have constituted a gross act of insubordi- 
nation, But at this moment signal was 
given to weigh, and they adjourned, to 
meet at the call of the president. Seve- 
ral weeks afterward they did convene 
at their president’s call, notwithstanding 
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the regulation that a court-martial shall 
meet daily, Sundays excepted, until its 
business is transacted. Then came the 
arrests, and Lieut. Stockton was pro- 
moted to the command of the vessel 
which took the five officers home on an 
unwilling voyage. The following gene- 
ral order was issued on this occasion : — 


U. 8. Sap FRANKLIN, 
GrBRALTAR, July 8th, 1819. 

The Commander-in-chief of the naval for- 
ces of the United States employed in the 
Mediterranean, impelled by the high obliga- 
tions of duty he owes to his government and 
the laws of his country, finds himself re- 
duced to the heart-rending necessity of sus- 
pending from their duty Captain Thomas 
Macdonough, commander of the frigate 
Guerriére; Master-commandant Henry E. 
Ballard, commander of the ship Erie; Mas- 
ter-commandant I. I. Nicholson, commander 
of the brig Spark; Lieutenant-commandant 
John Gallagher, commanding the ship Frank- 
lin; and Lieutenant Benjamin Page, Jun., of 
the ship Franklin ; of which the officers, sea- 
men, and marines employed in the squadron 
above named, and all other persons con- 
cerned, will take due notice. The Com- 
mander-in-chief finding himself reduced to 
this serious measure, whereby the naval for- 
ces under his command will be materially 
reduced, on a foreign station, in effective 
officers of a superior grade, he trusts the 
remaining officers will, and he calls upon them 
in this public manner, to co-operate and indi- 
vidually to give their unremitted attention 
to the preservation of good order and disci- 
pline in the squadron; and while they care- 
fully superintend the conduct of those men 
under them, they will be careful in guard- 
ing efficiently their own. To be read on 
board the respective ships on Saturday, the 
10th of July, at 10 o'clock a.m. 

To the officers commanding. 


This summary action had the effect in- 
tended. Discipline was thoroughly es- 
tablished throughout the squadron. The 
subordinate officers, in view of the treat- 
ment of their superiors, knew well enough 
what would be the consequences should 
they not, as significantly recommended, 
be “careful in guarding efficiently their 
own” conduct, 

The officer of most note concerned in 
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this affair was Captain McDonough, 
whose distinguished exploits on the Lakes 
have made his name worthily famous. He 
is described as “brave, but weak-headed.” 
But the difficulty was principally due to the 
ill advice of the judge-advocate who ac- 
companied the squadron. The judge-ad- 
vocate wrote to that distinguished sena- 
tor and jurist, Littleton W. Tazewell, of 
Virginia, for his legal opinion; the latter 
was given at great length, and wasstrongly 
in opposition to the action of the court. 
As a general exposition of the subject of 
courts-martial and naval discipline, this 
forms a document of great authority and 
value, aside from its direct bearings. 
Among the papers of the Rear-admiral, 
we find a late letter from the gentleman 
who was at the time consul at Gibraltar. 
He warmly commends the course pursued 
by Commodore Stewart, and says that the 
displaced officers stopped at Gibraltar on 
their way home; he invited them to his 
house, but the behavior of all, except 
Captain McDonough, was so unbecoming 
that he was forced to close his doors up- 
on them. The President and Cabinet ap- 
proved of Stewart’s proceedings, but as 
the officers, after their arrival in the United 
States, expressed regrets at their con- 
duct, it was thought best not to add 
any further to their disgrace. We have 
reason to believe that the Commodore 
himself interceded with the government 
in behalf of at least one offender. 

We have detailed this transaction with 
considerable minuteness, not merely be- 
cause it strikingly illustrates the charac- 
ter of Old Ironsides, but because these 
important and interesting events have 
become almost a lost chapter in the his- 
tory of our navy.* 


* We find among the Commodore's papers 
the following, written in lead pencil :— 

“In consequence of a memorial transmitted 
by sundry officers in the Mediterranean 
squadron to the Senate of the United States, 
the Franklin, 74, was ordered to be immedi- 
ately equipped, to relieve Commodore Chaun- 
cey, who had been but one year in that com- 
mand, and I was ordered in that ship for the 
service. On the arrival of Mr. Rush at An- 
napolis, for the purpose of embarking with his 
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Commodore Stewart's position, as com- 
manding officer of the United States 
forces in the Mediterranean, was one of 
peculiar responsibility, and could hardly 
have a modern counterpart, with our 
present system of diplomacy, and means 
of rapid communication. There devolved 
upon him not only the governance and 
discipline of a large force, but an exten- 
sive correspondence with our official rep- 
resentatives in both Europe and Africa, 
as well as with different governments 
and the principal men of the surrounding 





family for England, the President of the 
United States directed Commodore Stephen 
Decatur, one of the Navy Board at Washing- 
ton, to proceed to Annapolis, to communicate 
to me that he considered the squadron in the 
Mediterranean in a state of mutiny; that the 
officers of Chauncey’s squadron had, in a most 
illegal and insubordinate manner, declared in 
their memorial that they would draw their 
swords on their commanders in a foreign sea, 
on national service; and to say to me that I 
was ordered there to reduce to subordination 
and discipline the squadron under his (Chaun- 
cey’s) command; that the President had 
full reliance in my honor, energy, and discre- 
tion to accomplish his object in a manner 
most equitable to the officers, and honorable 
to the service and the country. Here, then, 
was a service to be performed of the most haz- 
ardous character, and one, if not exercised 
with the greatest caution and discretion, would 
involve our distinguished little navy in odium at 
home and abroad. I replied to Decatur that 
I felt my position was one of great difficulty, 
but to assure the President that his wishes 
should not be disappointed so far as it de- 
pended on me, in uniformity with the laws 
and practice of naval service. 

‘My correspondence with the Department 
will exhibit how onerous was my position, 
and how difficult it was to me to encounter 
the mutinous combinations formed during my 
command in the Mediterranean squadron ; and 
the mutinous disposition of the officers of that 
squadron was only finally suppressed by send- 
ing all the next officers in rank to myself to the 
United States, under arrest, for the disposition 
of the executive government—thus leaving a 
United States squadron abroad, destitute in 
commanders, to carry on any services which 
might be expected of it requiring intelligence, 
energy, and professional skill.” 
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States. It was especially his duty to pre- 
serve our peaceable relations with all the 
perverse Barbary powers. General Jack- 
son with the national forces had just in- 
continently seized upon certain proper- 
ties belonging to the king of Spain in 
Florida, and any attempt at retaliation 
upon our commerce must be guarded 
against. The revolutionary movements 
of the Spanish and Neapolitan patriots 
must be watched and reported. The 
commerce of friendly governments, no 
less than of our own, must be preserved 
from the depredations of pirates. Ves- 
sels of all nations must be succored in dis- 
tress. The nobility, even the monarchs 
of Europe, must be entertained on the 
flag-ship with becoming state and hos- 
pitality. In a word, the American Repub- 
lic must be everywhere fittingly repre- 
sented, and its interests and good name 
upheld, as well by social and diplomatic 
tact and finesse as by the appropriate 
disposition of his men-of-war. 

The squadron arrived at Naples while 
the Emperor of Austria was visiting 
there with his court, on a tour through 
southern Europe. The Commodore, being 
invited to attend a grand féte given to 
the emperor at the king’s villa, embraced 
the opportunity to ask their majesties to 
visit the American ships of war in the 
bay. The invitation was accepted, and 
the distinguished guests were received 
on board the Franklin with manned 
yards and a royal salute. An American 
man-of-war being, at that time es- 
pecially, an object of great curiosity and 
interest to Europeans, every nook and 
corner of the Franklin was explored, and 
the imperial party expressed themselves 
highly gratified with their reception and 
delighted with the noble “ seventy- four.” 
As they were about to leave, the Grand 
Master of the empress—who, with other of 
the imperial officers, was attired in brilliant 
uniform—being somewhat near-sighted, 
mistook one of the windsails for a mast, 
and, attempting to lean against it while 
stepping over a hatchway, fell from the 
quarter-deck into the cock-pit, breaking 
his ankle and suffering other injuries. 
The accident of course occasioned great 
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alarm and some confusion at the point 
of disappearance. The Commodore, who 
was engaged in conversation with one of 
his guests, did not see what had taken 
place, but his attention being at last at- 
tracted by the disturbance, he asked 
what was the matter. The old quarter- 
master of the watch, whose duty it was 
to see everything, far and near, replied 
coolly, “Oh, nothing, sir; only one of 
them there bloody kings has fallen down 
the hatch!” 

Stewart, in 1821, was sent with the 
Franklin upon another important and 
critical service, rendered necessary by the 
condition of affairs in the Pacific, where 
our commerce was endangered on the 
one hand by buccaneers claiming the pro- 
tection of Spain, and on the other by the 
“ Patriots,” whose blockade of the Peru- 
vian coast afforded a pretext for sweep- 
ing our commerce from the Pacific sea, 
Commodore Stewart addressed a letter to 
General Sucre, the civil and military 
commander-in-chief, which induced the 
immediate annulling of the blockade. 
Chief-Justice Marshall is reported as hav- 
ing declared that this paper was a con- 
clusive vindication of neutral rights and 
exposition of the doctrine of blockade, 
and one of the ablest disquisitions on 
that branch of international law ever 
penned. 

On his return to the United States 
Stewart was confronted by a long series 
of charges, some of trifling, some of seri- 
ous import, regarding his demeanor while 
in the Pacific. The Department thought 
it best that these accusations should be 
submitted to a court-martial. A more 
honorable acquittal, a more thorough vin- 
dication of official conduct, can nowhere 
be found on the records of courts-martial, 
Not content with a mere verdict of “ not 
guilty,” the court “felt compelled by a 
sense of duty to go further, and to make 
unhesitatingly this declaration to the 
world:” “So far from having violated the 
high duties of neutrality and respect for 
the laws of nations; so far from having 
sacrificed the honor of the American flag, 
or tarnished his own fair fame, by acting 
upon any motive of a mercenary or sor-. 
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did kind; so far from having neglected 
his duty, or betrayed the trust reposed in 
him by refusing proper protection to 
American citizens and property, or ren- 
dering such protection subservient to in- 
dividual interests, no one circumstance 
has been developed throughout the whole 
course of this minute investigation into 
the various occurrences of a three years’ 
cruise, calculated to impair the confidence 
which the members of this court, the 
navy, and the nation have long reposed 
in the honor, the talents, and the patriot- 
ism of this distinguished officer, or to 
weaken in any manner the opinion which 
all who know him entertain of his hu- 
manity and disinterestedness, These 
virtues only glow with brighter lustre 
from this ordeal of trial, like the stars he 
triumphantly displayed, when valor and 
skill achieved a new victory to adorn the 
annals of our naval glory.” Upon the 


Commodore’s return to Philadelphia, his 
friends gave him a public dinner in ap- 
proval of his course in the Pacific. 


By 
this time the court-martial has been 
almost forgotten. Henry Clay, Secretary 
of State, said that although he had im- 
pulsively originated the proceeding, he 
could not regret it, as, for such a sen- 
tence, he would himself consent to be 
court-martialed once a week. Buta year 
under arrest, the expense, annoyance, and 
mortification of a protracted trial, these 
were a poor reward for faithful and valu- 
able service on a foreign station. 

From this time Commodore Stewart 
was constantly employed upon naval 
boards and commissions, court-martials, 
&c., and for a long period of years he re- 
mained in command of the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, from which latter position 
he was relieved at his own request in 
1860-1. During this entire period Com- 
modore Stewart was the confidential and 
trusted adviser of the Navy Department 
in all matters of importance, and when- 
ever Congress was called upon to take 
action in any matter affecting the navy, 
the counsel of Stewart was always eager- 
ly sought. 

In 1855 the retiring board, created by 
act of Congress of that year, numbered 
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Stewart among its illustrious victims, 
The old man was sadly wounded in 
spirit; but he would have borne with- 
out murmuring what he considered a 
gross insult and injustice, had he not 
been urged by fellow-officers under like 
humiliation to make his own a test case, 
He presented a dignified and eloquent 
appeal to Congress, in which he stated 
his grievances and severely criticised the 
law under which he had been, as he re- 
garded it, “cashiered.” A few years after- 
ward a special act of Congress was 
passed conferring upon him the title of 
Senior Flag Offieer on the Active List, 
Smarting under the previous indignity, he 
refused to receive the commission, claim- 
ing that he already held that rank. His 
commission as rear -admiral, the first 
sent out under the new law, bears date 
July 16, 1862. 

It is not surprising that the name of 
the successful and popular commander 
should have been several times suggested 
in connection with the chief magistracy. 
It would have been surprising had a sailor 
reached that exalted position. Whether 
it is that the people are not so much in 
sympathy with the sailor as with the 
soldier hero, whose exploits, instead of 
occurring on a foreign element, can be 
brought home, in imagination, to one’s 
own fields and hillsides; or whether 
the education of the navy is apt to cre- 
ate a certain unpropitious reserve, its 
isolations a lack of friendships, the fact 
remains that the doors of the White 
House, thrown wide open to our suc- 
cessful generals, seem inevitably closed 
upon those who have won distinction in 
the naval service of their country. 

The Democracy of Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1838, ad- 
dressed a formal letter to the Commo- 
dore, asking whether he would consent 
to the use of his name as a candidate for 
the Presidency. Stewart prepared a re- 
ply, in which he expressed at some length 
his political views, and said that he would 
not refuse a nomination from the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. 

But the most formidable movement 
looking to the elevation of Old Ironsides 
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to the Presidential chair; had its origin in 
a meeting of three young lawyers in the 
city of Philadelphia, in the year 1841. 
The most active spirit in the enterprise 
was Richard Vaux, since Mayor of the 
city, and one of the leading Democrats of 
the State. Associated with him at the out- 
set were J. Murray Rush, Robert K. Scott, 


and William Bradford, After holding’ 


several meetings, it was agreed to pay 
a Philadelphia paper, called the Spirit of 
the Times, a certain sum for its advocacy 
of the measure. The money was handed 
over, and young Vaux undertook to “ rush 
the thing,” as he called it, in the editorial 
columns of the Spirit. This was done 
for a month, when an organization was 
formed under the name of “THe OLp 
Ironsipes Crus.” The club was com- 
posed of a very large number of the best 
Democrats in the city ; its moral power 
was therefore great, and its influence 
with the party proportionate. One day 
a New England paper reached Philadel- 
phia with Stewart's name up for Presi- 
dent. This gave the movement a new 
impetus, The Spirit of the Times was 
sent out in all directions, and within four 
months sixty-seven Democratic papers 
had declared for Stewart. A wood-cut of 
the fight between the Constitution and 
the Cyane and Levant was next pro- 
cured and placed in the paper. Several 
thousand pamphlets, with this cut and a 
life of Stewart, were then printed, and 
scattered far and wide. The letter of 
nomination and Stewart’s reply were 
also published in pamphlet form. 

Old Irensides’ young friends made a 
hard and plucky fight, but the fates and 
the “ old foxes” were against them. The 
causes of failure were various. In the 
first place, the “sinews of war” were 
lamentably lacking. A communication 
was received from the friends of James 
K. Polk, stating that if the Philadel- 
phians would take him on their ticket as 
Vice-President they would support Stew- 
art; but the Stewart men failed to agree 
to it in time, and thus lost the assistance 
of those who afterward put Polk into 
the Presidency. The older politicians of 
the State and country were jealous of 
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the Philadelphiamovement. This was the 
time when Buchanan and Dallas were 
coming into prominence as candidates, 
Most of the friends of Stewart were Dal- 
lasmen. Polk took Dallas upon his ticket, 
and that injured the Stewart movement, 
But never before in the history of the 
country, it has been remarked, was so 
much accomplished for a man not in poli- 
tics as was done for Stewart at this time. 

Had Stewart himself been anything of 
a politician, the result might have been 
different, As it was, the movement was 
carried forward, from first to last, with- 
out consultation with him. “It is just 
to say,” observes Richard Vaux in a let- 
ter to the writer, “that all this time 
Stewart never came to see us to talk 
about the matter. He dined with me 
several times, with leading statesmen of 
the country, but never said a word about 
it.” During the agitation of the subject 
Stewart was unusually nervous and fidg- 
ety. He regained his usual equanimity 
only when his name ceased to be ban- 
died about by the political press. 

A charming country-seat, called Mont- 
pelier, near Bordentown, New Jersey, 
was purchased by the Commodore in 
1816. The house had been erected for 
Gov. Brock, of Surinam, by whom, how- 
ever, it was never occupied. It was 
originally built only one story high—for 
fear of hurricanes, they say—the Gov- 
ernor expecting the same elementary 
disturbances in always temperate New 
Jersey as in his own tropic home. The 
Commodore added another story and set 
out the pines, the tops of whose sombre 
pyramids to-day lift themselves near a 
hundred feet in the air.* 

The old tar always had a leaning to- 
ward agriculture. He never returned 
from a cruise without bringing back seed, 
some remarkable production of a foreign 
soil, or specimens of improved breeds, 
Here he had ample room and verge 
enough to carry out his pet farming the- 


* It may not be amiss to note, in passing, 
that since our first article appeared the old 
homestead has been repaired and beautified 
by loving hands, 
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ories, and cultivate his pet pigs and 
chickens. But his neighbors’ pigs were 
a thorn in the flesh. They would over- 
run his fields and make havoc in his 
turnip patches. At last it was decreed 
that every porker caught in the act of 
trespassing should be shot. The sentence 
was grimly executed. The neighbors 
protested, rebelled, went to law about it, 
and were defeated. But one owner of 
pigs refused to join suit with his fellow 
sufferers, frankly declaring that the old 
Commodore was in the right. For him 
the lord of the manor sent, took him to 
the pen (“You see I keep mine up,” he 
said), made him pick out a fine animal to 
replace the lost one, and had it removed 
to the good man’s sty. 

A good sailor never made a good 
farmer. When the proprietor was at 
home the farm did badly enough ; when 
he was away it did worse. Yet the 
Commodore was not impoverished; he 
made enough money, fortunately, while 
in the merchant service, to withstand the 
shocks of agricultural adversity, and to 
form the nucleus of the fortune he left 
behind him. 

Stewart was in his eighty-third year 
when the rebels fired upon Sumter. He 
had been a lifelong Democrat, but at 
that insult to the flag the blood boiled 
and leaped in the old man’s veins. Eager 
to dedicate the remnant of his days to 
the defence of the government, he im- 
plored the Department to give him an 
active command. “I am as young as 
ever,” he pleaded touchingly, “to fight 
for my country.” ‘He who loves,” says 
Emerson, “is in no condition old.” 
Though with a clearer head, and a thou- 
sand times more experience, pluck, en- 
durance and inspiration than many an 
officer twenty years his junior, he was 
not allowed to draw his sword for the 
flag to which his early exploits had add- 
ed lustre and renown, It was a cruel 
stab to the hero-heart. The old sailor 
chafed and fretted like a chained lion. 

But if he could not fight, he could 
scheme and plan, and write: letters from 
his little farm-house on the Delaware. 
Every day he read the papers with 
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eagerness and watched each movement 
of aggression and defensive expedient, 
His active brain soon devised a plan for 
the relief of Sumter; he offered to lead 
the expedition himself, but his services 
were declined. 

On May 4th, 1861, he addressed a 
letter to his friend George W. Childs, of 


‘Philadelphia, showing that the dissolu- 


tion of the Union had long been con- 
templated by the Southern leaders. He 
detailed a conversation held by him with 
John ©. Calhoun as early as 1812, when 
the latter declared: ‘It is through our 
affiliation with that party (the Democrat- 
ic) in the Middle and Western States, 
we control, under the Constitution, the 
government of the United States. But 
when we cease thus to control this na- 
tion, through a disjointed Democracy, or 
any material obstacle in that party 
which shall tend to throw us out of that 
rule, we shall then resort to a dissolution 
of the Union.” The letter was copied in 
the newspapers far and wide, and had a 
marked effect upon public opinion. In 
behalf, it is said, of the Secretary of the 
Navy, he was asked at the outbreak of 
the Rebellion as to his views about 
blockading our Southern coast. He ad- 
vised against a declaration of blockade, 
seeing that it would justify foreign na- 
tions in recognizing a claim of the rebels 
to belligerent rights. His own plan 
would have been merely to close by 
proclamation the Southern ports as ports 
of entry, and station ships to seize all 
vessels attempting to enter. 

Always as the long trains, carrying 
troops to the front, passed the foot of the 
hill at Montpelier, the Commodore’s flag 
leaped to the top of the staff to wave a 
greeting. Once the ladies of the house, 
seeing the train approach in the distance, 
in their enthusiasm themselves pulled up 
the colors. Imagine the old sailor’s dis- 
may and indignation at beholding the 
“union down,” and imagine, if you can, 
how quickly the flag was brought low, 
and again spread to the winds, “union 
up,” in time to receive the soldiers’ cheers. 
Later, when these soldiers came back, fe- 
vered, maimed, dependent, he offered to 
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the government one of his houses and 
twenty acres of land asa “Home” for 
them. A more healthful and convenient 
site for such an institution could hardly be 
found, but the Board, it seems, were not 
able to make the gift accord with their 
plans, and the scheme was abandoned. 

In impetuous, indomitable bravery, 
Stewart resembled Lord Cochrane, the 
Old Sea Lion of England; in self-poise, 
energy, and statesmanship, the Iron Duke. 
In the moment of greatest stress and dan- 
ger, he was as cool and quick in judgment 
as he was utterly ignorant of fear. The 
Franklin, while under his command, was 
lying one night at anchor in Gibraltar 
Bay, when a sudden blow came up from 
the eastward, causing her to drag her 
anchors and go adrift. A midshipman 
aroused the Commodore with the start- 
ling news. “ How’s the wind,” said the 
Commodore. “From the East,” was the 
reply ; “she has dragged down hill, and 
is drifting toward Algeria!” ‘ Well,” 
said the Commodore quietly, “the an- 
chors will take when she drifts over there, 
and it will be up hill on the other side.” 
At that time, when the Franklin was 
probably the largest ship in the world, 
and the first ship-of-the-line but one the 
United States had sent abroad, there was 
hardly another officer in the navy who 
would have received such tidings without 
consternation, He did not even come 
on deck. 

Another story is told illustrating Stew- 
art’s coolness in emergencies. At one 
time, when visitors were aboard his ves- 
sel, a many-barreled repeating gun, 
mounted on a pivot, was brought upon 
the quarter-deck for exhibition. This 
murderous instrument was contrived to 
throw a perfect hail-storm of musket 
balls, amounting to two or three hundred 
successively, but was a most dangerous 
arm, quite as much to be dreaded by those 
who worked it as by the enemy. On 
this occasion it was mounted on the cap- 
stan, and directed clear of the hammock 
nettings; but the training-bar got out of 
the gunner’s hands, the muzzle became 
depressed, and the gun took a circular 
motion, delivering the balls with remark- 
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able impartiality among the lookers on. 
The Commodore observing the depression 
of the piece, jumped upon a gun out of the 
line of fire, took a pinch of snuff, and said, 
by way of friendly advice, ‘“ Gentlemen, 
take care of your shins!” The gunner, 
who it must be acknowledged was the 
hero of the day, at imminent risk, recov- 
eved the train-bar, and succeeded in di- 
recting the gun where the balls could do 
no mischief, thus preventiag a serious 
disaster, 

“T never lost but one tooth in my life,” 
he said to a friend; “it ached, and I 
pulled it out with a bullet-mould, aboard 
ship, in a gale of wind.” 

The Commodore had great faith in pre- 
monitions, and was fond of making pre- 
dictions—some matters of judgment, oth- 
ers based upon mere impressions. It will 
be remembered that he promised his offi- 
cers the fight with the Cyane and Levant 
just before it occurred, and that he at- 
tributed his escape from Christophe, 
when a boy, to an inward voice which 
told him that he must seek safety else- 
where than in the ship’s cabin. A for- 
tune-teller declared that he should marry 
“the belle of Boston ;” this came true, 
they said, when he led Delia Tudor to the 
altar. Before the ship President sailed 
on that voyage from which she never re- 
turned, Stewart predicted that her unsea- 
worthiness would be proved disastrously, 
The Crimean war was among the events 
which he prognosticated. 

He was boarding at the Mansion 
House in Philadelphia, while a young 
man, when, one night, he dreamed that, 
as he was walking past the old Coffee- 
house, a stranger ran down the steps, 
and calling him by name, greeted him in 
the friendliest manner, The Captain 
showed his surprise, and the stranger 
asked, with some embarrassment, if they 
had not met at a certain dinner party 
the day before. The Captain had not 
been there, but it flashed upon him that 
the mistake might have arisen from the 
gentleman’s having seen his full-length 
portrait, by Sully, then on exhibition in 
Chestnut street—and the stranger remem- 
bered that this was the case, The dream 
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being somewhat peculiar, Stewart re- 
lated it at the breakfast table. The most 
remarkable part of the story, however, 
is, that he walked out after breakfast to 
have the dream enacted “to the letter.” 
He was greeted as he had been in his 
vision, and precisely the same conversa- 
tion really took place, with all the at- 
tendant circumstances. 

No one can read the correspondence, 
reports, and other public writings of 
Stewart, without being struck, not only 
by the wide information, soundness of 
judgment, and breadth of view which 
they evince, but also by the elegant and 
forcible style of their composition, re- 
markable in the total absence of what 
are called early advantages. His knowl- 
edge of American and European politics 
was fundamental and comprehensive. 
The subject of the annexation of Texas 
‘was treated by him in a masterly manner, 
in a letter written at the time of the dis- 
cussion, and published in the Democratic 
papers. He also wrote, anonymously, 
many articles for the press on political 
and naval matters. 

It not unnaturally happens that many 
officers have at different times been 
involved in serious and painful contro- 
versies with one another, and not un- 
frequently with the Heads of the De- 
partment. It redounds to his credit that, 
during his long career of seventy-one 
years in the service, Stewart so man- 
aged as to steer clear of every difficulty 
or unpleasant discussion, and to be in- 
variably treated by the general authori- 
ties with consideration and honor; and 
though, on one or two occasions, the 
discipline of the service required the ex- 
ercise of sternness towards offenders, 
leading to a temporary alienation, the 
former good feeling never failed to be 
sooner or later re-established. He was 
the idol of the common seaman, and it is 
doubtful whether, at any time, he ever 
had a personal enemy in the navy. 

The numerous letters from the various 
Secretaries of the Navy, which remain 
among his papers, are uniformly couched 
in terms of deference. It appears to 
have been their practice, before giving 
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him an order, to consult him in advance 
as to his personal inclinations, But he 
invariably replied that he was ready to 
obey their orders, for he did not approve 
of the plan of consulting the wishes and 
conveniences of officers in regard to the 
duties they owed the service. Acting on 
this principle, he on no occasion solicited 
any particular position or command, nor 
sought the abrogation of any order. He 
kept away from the seat of government, 
and was the uncompromising foe of all 
cliques and rings, among officers, formed 
to manipulate the affairs of the navy, its 
appointments and patronage. His 
standing at headquarters was none the 
less acknowledged and influential, as is 
shown by the fact that he was constantly 
selected as the presiding officer of Courts- 
martial and Advisory Boards. 

It is a remarkable feature in his career, 
that he never solicited a favor of any 
sort from the Government, either for 
himself or any member of his family. 
His aversion to nepotism was so decided 
that no one connected with him could 
ever expect his recommendation for any 
appointment whatever. 

As a story-teller, Stewart was inimita- 
ble; he was famous, moreover, for repar- 
tee, and an ever-ready and pleasant wit. 
His manners were always polite, even dis- 
tinguished ; he dispensed a liberal hospi- 
tality, and at the head of his table he was 
unsurpassed. Throughout he preserveda 
native dignity, and parried with ease every 
familiarity, as well as the many inconve- 
nient demands which men in his position 
are constantly subjected to. 

He had an iron constitution, preserved 
by abstemious habits. Neither in the 
battle nor the storm did he resort to ar- 
dent spirits ; indeed, so stern and uncom- 
promising was he, on the subject of drink, 
that he never reposed the least confidence 
in any one who “ indulged.” 

In this brief chronicle it has been found 
impossible to do justice to every phase of 
so long and eventful a eareer. Stewart's 
invention of the sight for cannon, his se- 
cret negotiations with certain Spanish 
authorities, his success in obtaining from 
foreign governments, by personal influ- 
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ence, the release of prisoners, can only be 
alluded to here, It is to be hoped that a 
more full and permanent record will yet 
be made. But his place in history has 
long been established; and in “song 
and story” our children’s children will be 
told the splendid deeds of Op Ironsives. 

One word for the good old ship after 
which our hero was named—the gallant 
Constitution, the real Old Ironsides, Of 
her Cooper says: “In the course of two 
years and nine months this ship had been 
in three actions, had been twice critically 
chased, and had captured five vessels-of- 
war, two of which were frigates, and a 
third frigate-built. In all her service. .. 
her good fortune was remarkable: she 
never was dismasted, never got ashore, 
or scarcely ever suffered the usual acci- 
dents of the sea. Though often in battle, 
no very serious slaughter ever took place 
on board her. One of her commanders 
was wounded, and four of her lieutenants 
had been killed—two on her own decks, 
and two in the Intrepid; but, on the 
whole, her entire career had been that of 
what is usually called a ‘lucky ship.’ 
Her fortune, however,” adds Cooper, 
“may perhaps be explained in the simple 
fact, that she had always been well com- 
manded.” 

The proposition to take the old ship 
apart drew forth the poet’s eloquent pro- 
test, which declamation days have made 
so familiar : 


“Oh, better that her shattered hulk, 
Should sink beneath the wave ; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave. 
Nail to the mast her holy flag ; 
Set every thread-bare sail, 
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And give her to the God of storms, 
The lightning and the gale.” 


She was saved, to become a part of the 
Annapolis school fleet; and for years 
“middies” have overrun her historic 
decks, and drawn inspiration from the 
dear, famous old hulk—best beloved of 
the navy. 

The burning, not long ago, at Phila- 
delphia, of the iron-clad ‘ New Iron- 
sides,” caused the Admiral, by whom it 
was christened, the deepest regret. 

A life “crowned with heroic suffer- 
ing,” we said. But let not the veil be 
lifted from those last weeks of constant 
pain, of occasional intense anguish, borne 
with such quiet, uncomplaining, religious 
fortitude. The heroism of the sick-room 
is not the kind that wins the world’s ap- 
plause ; though often as sublime as that 
of the battle. It was long before that 
strong, unbending constitution gave way 
before the attacks of a deadly disease. 
We knew how he suffered, and how 
gradually, yet surely, he was failing. 
And yet we heard how near the invalid 
came to blowing himself up, in some 
strange chemical experiment, and what 
fun he made of the danger. To the last 
he was cheerful and hopeful—busied with 
affairs, dictating letters, cracking jokes, 
expecting soon to be well again. Then 
he could not leave his bed—was unable 
to speak without agony—wrote on a 
slate ‘I want .” They could not 
read what it was he wanted, his hand 
trembled so, Perhaps it was the cup of 
cold water they pressed to his parched 
lips; and thus, surrounded by those who 
loved him, the brave spirit passed peace- 
fully away. 








LEISURE MOMENTS. 


“Tr must be a dreadful thing,” one hath 
said, ‘‘ to be a prince, which is to be not your- 
self, nor any one else—but only a title.” 
Yes, it must be a dreadful and a dreary thing 
to be a prince. But we can imagine some- 
thing worse than that; namely, to be a toady. 
Sycophant would have been a pleasanter 
word to use; but the Greek derivative isn’t 





anything like as expressive as the Anglo- 
Saxon, The idea of a toad is more comport- 
able than the idea of a fig. 

Tt seems as if the old subject blood stirred 
within certain of us, at the very look of a 
prince; that the knees are not unhinged is 
owing only to the force of circumstances and 
the power of propriety. 
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Now, it might be shown that this same 
sycophancy has its origin deep in human na- 
ture; nay, that in its essence it is good, a 
tribute to the best that is in ourselves, the 
recognition of pluck, of genius, of whatever 
qualities worthily win success. Not that 
Prince Arthur himself amounts to much ; but 
that his great, great, great, and so on grand- 
father, William the Conqueror, was a brave 
fellow. 

But we all know how little it takes to 
make a good thing bad. And the smallness, 
the disgust, the unmanliness of the toadyism 
is all that we see of it. 

After saying so much, we must say, too, that 
there really has been less of this in connec- 
tion with the visit of the Prince, than Jenkins 
would lead us to suppose. Let us not hold 
the American people responsible for that gen- 
tleman’s impertinences. We probably could 
take up, each day, the burden of our lives 
quite as cheerfully, if we were not permitted 
to read at the breakfast-table, just how his 
Royal Highness spent the day. before; whose 
hand he shook; the color of his latest kids; 
the manner of his evening diversion; though, 
perhaps, we might have been mortified had 
we not been informed of his generous declara- 
tion that he enjoyed his visit to Washington 
exceedingly, but expected to enjoy quite as 
much his visit to New York. 

As for the Prince, God-speed him, and may 
he have sense to discern in his journeyings 
our true men from our toadies! 


Iirrte Jane Eyre, when asked what she 
ought to do to save herself from being cast 
into the place of eternal torment, replied that 
she supposed she ought to keep well and not 
die. Had she been born here, and at a later 
date, she doubtless would have inserted a 
clause in favor of keeping out of railroad 
trains. Certainly, in these days, if one does 
not wish to die, and that in the most startling 
and uncomfortable way, one should eschew 
all land-travelling except by stage or veloci- 
pede. Scarce a week passes in which an 
overtaxed boiler, a misplaced switch, a neg- 
lected brake, a weak axle, a defective rail, a 
broken sleeper, or a missing signal does not 
work such havoc with humanity that one 
must be either a hero or a fool who fearlessly 
trusts life and limb to the tender mercies of 
a railroad. 

That this state of things is suffered so 
patiently can be accounted for only by presup- 
posing universal faith in the total depravity 
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of inanimate things. Since we cannot have 
steam-car travel without boilers, switches, 
brakes, axles, rails, sleepers, and signals, it is 
plain that we should stay at home or submit to 
the laws of matter. Now and then, indeed, 
some daring investigator turns a questioning 
eye toward engineers, car-builders, switch- 
tenders, brakemen, flagmen, and other rail- 
road employés, including presidents and 
boards ; but certainly there can be nothing in 
any of these to mend, since nothing is mend- 
ed, Flaming headings in the newspapers, 
indignant editorials, startling jury-verdicts of 
“criminal negligence,” implacable tea-table 
sentiments—these fall harmlessly enough. 
General Jackson's barricade of cotton is out- 
done in these latter days, when Gibraltars of 
flimsy greenbacks are the strongholds of’ the 
innocents, And yet, what if a railroad-man 
and a “casualty” were in some way to be 
brought to bear judicially upon each other? 
What if now and then a stray passenger- 
killer could be caught and punished, by way 
ofan example? Since one murder makes a 
villain and a million a hero, what if the gen- 
tleman of leisure, who inadvertently falls 
short of the latter mark, by maiming and 
killing only a few dozen, should, for experi- 
ment’s sake, be tried just like the villain of one 
murder? It might cost something; but per- 
haps those who help fill the public purse 
might not object to devoting a portion toward 
protecting the lives of taxpayers and pro- 
ducers. 

Talking of cost, one of the most serious 
consequences of these numerous railroad dis- 
asters is the loss they cause to the companies 
concerned. It is no small matter to be forced 
to purchase new cars and locomotives after 
the wreck, or to pay thousands of dollars by 
way of recompense to bereaved husbands, 
wives, and children, besides laying out hun- 
dreds upon hundreds for ruined arms or legs 
or twisted spines; though, of course, it must 
be some comfort to thus entirely cancel hu- 
man affliction and suffering. These little re- 
tributional extravagances certainly are to be 
deplored ; and yet they might be averted, ina 
measure, if better wages were paid to em- 
ployés, and a larger corps of experienced offi- 
cials secured, allowing a marketable value to 
presence of mind and adaptability, as well as 
to professional acquirements. 

Viewed on either side, it really seems that 
something should and could be done toward 
lessening the dangers of railroad-travel. One 
great step would be gained by the general 
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introduction of iron cars, or at least of more 
strongly-built wooden ones, with the elastic 
platform. Yet this is perhaps too much to 
ask for at present, Before any radical change 
is instituted, we must have a few more Mast 
Hope horrors, and scores of those so-called 
trifling, but in reality fearful accidents, by 
which nobody is killed; only a few “‘ slightly 
mjured ”—only a few sent home to drag on 
an invalid existence for the rest of their days 
in consequence of a shock, a sprain, or a 
wrench that was too insignificant to be men- 
tioned in the newspapers. 





ARE we better or worse than in the cen- 
turies gone by? Admitting that human 
nature remains unchanged, save as its mani- 
festations are controlled by education, we 
may still suppose ourselves to be a better 
people than in the olden days. Crime and 
passion remain, but it may be that the soul 
has better powers of resistance. Reading 
some authentic legends of the times of the 
Four Georges, we were hurt as well as sur- 
prised at the meanness of most of the vices 
of the period. Worse than common murder 
is to murder cheaply and for mere tempo- 
rary convenience. Worse than vice is to 
sin trivially, for small motives and without 
temptation. Worse than peculation in office 
is that pretence of statesmanship which 
makes its excuse in a great defence of a 
treason which is a great wrong. Yet these, 
with marital infidelity and gambling, with 
petty hatreds like those of Pope, petty gos- 
sips like those of Walpole, petty frauds like 
those of Lord Hervey, are the sum of the 
brilliance and the virtue of the reign of 
George III. The court of Victoria has had 
but one feminine scandal—and that most 
unjust and cruel—to offset against the low 
dishonors of her ancestors. Our own Repub- 
lican court is purity itself compared with 
that of George IV. Our legislation is un- 
bought, compared with that of the time 
when Hastings—governor of an empire— 
was defended in the House of Lords because 
he stole so little when his advantages were 
so great. Yet when the future chronicler 
comes to look at our daily press, with all its 
exaggerations of the petty larcenies of offi- 
cials, or of the impertinences of those who 
accuse them, for evidences of what we are, 
they may say that we were only evil and 
that continually, 
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Is it not a fault of some of the New Eng- 
land literati that they make such heavy 
weather on ordinary voyages? They indulge 
in terrible soul-wrestlings over the com- 
monest affairs of life, and suffer deep anguish 
of spirit on trifling occasions. Down in 
Jersey they cherish the motto, “ Be virtuous 
and you will be happy.” Around the Hub, 
duty is a stern and pitiless necessity, in- 
tended to subject the soul to some crucial 
test. It may be all right, but the number 
of young women in New England who have 
been tried as with fire, and have come out 
stecl, is awful to contemplate. ‘Sorrows on 
sorrows multiply,” if we are to believe the 
magazines and the duodecimos. We have a 
painfully vivid recollection of a small boy 
who lost a palm-leaf hat in a meadow where 
he was picking strawberries. Unable to 
find it, he went off into ecstasies of grief— 
or maudlin anguish. The little fool had 
been reading Wordsworth, and wanted to be 
the hero of a miniature tragedy. There is a 
better morality expressed in the calm and 
cheerful discharge of duty “sustained by an 
unfaltering trust.” These exaggerations of 
the inevitable annoyances of common life are 
a poor attempt to make high tragedy out of 
low material. Yet we have seen epics 
written on the misconducts of servants and 
cooking-stoves, and the ineffable patience 
and lofty spirit required to endure them. 
There is something noble in the sob of a 
genuine grief, which cannot be substitu- 
ted by a snivel or a whimper over petty 
troubles. 


Way should a naughty deed be called in 
the vernacular a “scurvy trick?” Scurvy 
is a disease which no one acquires willingly. 
It is often associated with deeds of highest 
heroism—as in the case of Dr. Kane. All 
the appetites and instincts of man tend to 
keep him from that condition. It is ever a 
misfortune, never a sin; why then associate 
it with meanness? True, in the esthetic 
sense, all sickness is disgusting, and the 
grave itself is spoken of as a place where we 
are “sown in dishonor.” But why make a 
scape-goat of scurvy? 


Herz is a suggestive extract from an old 
letter: —“ Poor old maid! With all her use- 
ful qualities and goodness of heart she, like 
others of her class, is but a dry branch upon 
the tree, a great convenience for her rela- 
tions, but after all one of those ‘ town-pump 
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blessings,’ worn out in every one's service 
and thanked by nobody.” 


Nort long since, one gentleman, in time of 
sore trouble, said to another, “You are a 
true friend. I shall never——” but the 
friend interrupted him with, “There, Will, 
don’t talk too much. Such avowals are 
always embarrassing to both parties.” He 
was right. There are men who are stingy 
of good deeds, because they “hate a fuss 
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about it,”—not too many of them though. 
But we know of at least one sour-tempered 
fellow, who “gets mad” if he is thanked. 
He makes his benefactions by letter, and 
shrinks like a sensitive plant if the recipient 
approaches him with acknowledgments. 
He has even the rare faculty of keeping 
silent when he has been wronged, so afraid 
is he that some one will sympathize with 
him. 


eo -—— 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS ABROAD. 


Lonpon, January 20. 

Quz1zT is still the characteristic of the pub- 
lishing trade, and it will be yet a month or 
two before the full activity of the season is 
attained. The Christmas business has been 
about equal to that of the past few years. 
The most successful “ present books,” it is 
understood, have been Doyle’s Fuiry Land, 
and the illustrated edition of Hood’s Miss 
Kilmansegg, by Mr. Seacombe, whose remark- 
able drawings have revealed the existence 
of an amateur talent almost unequalled among 
professional artists. Some of the other more 
ambitious embellished works turned out to 
be complete failures, in a business sense; 
and what shape and form the Christmas 
books of the future will assume is a problem 
not easy of solution. The close of the year 
affords an opportunity for collecting the sta- 
tistics of the English book trade during the 
past twelve months. In this period, the list 
of what is called ‘‘New Books,” including 
reprints and second editions, ‘‘foots up” to 
about five thousand articles, a number some- 
what above the average; and were the re- 
gistry kept with anything like the precision 
observed in the same business in continental 
countries, as France and Germany, it is cer- 
tain that number might be very materially 
increased. The English list, in fact, repre- 
sents solely the books received or kept in 
stock by the largest distributing house in 
the trade, there being no provision for a 
general registry of titles at all, and conse- 
quently books printed in the Provinces are 
very imperfectly represented, while whole 
classes of literature, as Plays, Catholic and 
Sectarian publications, &c., &c., are omitted 
altogether. An analysis of the list shows 
“Theology” to be far ahead of all other 
studies in its hold on the sympathies of 


the English people, the number of publica* 
tions on subjects coming under that gene- 
ral classification being 1,049, while no other 
department, excopt “Juvenile Books,” reach- 
es as high as 500. “Novels and Works 
of Fiction” amount to 464; “ Education, 
Philology, and Classical Literature,” 478; 
“Science and the Fine and Useful Arts,” 
343; “Travels and Geographical Re- 
search,” 290; “History and Biography,” 
225. On the whole, the list testifies to the 
existence of an active and energetic state of 
mental inquiry; and if comparatively few 
really great works find a place in it, the 
general ends of civilization are undoubtedly 
well served by the popularization, in so many 
attractive shapes, of the knowledge that 
stimulates to further exertion, and gives tone 
to the society where it is diffused. 
Comparatively few of the books promised 
in the autumn have made their appearance 
yet, though new announcements continue 
from time to time. Contrary to expectation, 
“The Council” has scarcely been the sub- 
ject of a single original work in England, 
though reports of its proceedings continue 
to fill up the pages of the newspapers—al- 
most the only book it has called forth being 
one by Lord Lindsay (now become, by the 
recent death of his father, Earl of Crawford), 
Gcumenicity in Relation to the Church of 
England, to be published next week. Ire- 
land, on the contrary, forms a never-failing 
theme, and on this subject we have, or shall 
have, John Stuart Mill's last work—Chap- 
ters and Speeches on the Irish Land Question ; 
Varieties of Viceregal Life, by Sir William 
Denison; Jreland, Industrial and Social, by 
J. N. Murphy; Letters of the “ Times” Com- 
missioner on the Irish Land Question, col- 
lected in a volume; Mixed Education in Ire- 
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land, the Confessions of a Queen's Collegian ; 
and Jerne, by William Stuart Trench, author 
of the memorable Realities of Irish Life. 
These are but a sample of the publications 
called forth by the questions that will oc- 
cupy the attention of the next session of 
Parliament, and whose interest, on mauy 
accounts, extends beyond the Atlantic. In 
politics and statesmanship we are promised 
The Life of Lord Palmerston, compiled in 
great measure from his own journals, papers, 
&e., by Sir Henry Bulwer; Earl Russell’s 
Select Speeches and Dispatches, from 1817 to 
1865, with Introductions—the record of 
half a century of busy and influential life; 
Selections from the Correspondence of the late 
Earl of Elgin, edited by T. Walrond; The 
Letters of the late Right Hon. Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, edited by his brother 
(though in this work it is to be hoped that 
the scholar will predominate over the states- 
man); and A Historical Account of the Neu- 
trality of Great Britain during the American 
Civil War, by Montagu Bernard, Professor 
of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 

Readers of all classes will be glad to know 
that a third volume of Max Miiller’s Chips 
from a German Workshop is in the press. 
It is of a lighter character than the pre- 
ceding volumes, and comprises papers on 
the ancient and modern literature of France, 
Germany, and England. That eminent scho- 
lar has also gratified the curiosity now gene- 
rally felt respecting the Buddhist religion 
(the most widely diffused of human beliefs), 
by a translation of its earliest existing ca- 
nonical book, The Dhammapada, a tract of 
423 leaves, believed to contain the utterances 
of Buddha himself, and authoritatively recog- 
nized as such 250 years before the Christian 
era. Prof. Miiller's version is published 
conjointly with a translation of Buddhagho- 
sha’s Parables, by Captain Rogers. They 
were written about A.D. 450, in illustration 
of Buddha’s precepts; and the work alto- 
gether forms a most valuable contribution to 
Oriental literature. Families of Speech, by 
the Rev. Frederick W. Farrar, is the sub- 
stance of four lectures delivered before the 
Royal Institution. Though small in size, it 
is a volume full of interest to the intelligent 
reader. The author is well known by his 
former works, The Origin of Language and 
Chapters on Language. These related rather 
to the metaphysics of the subject. His 
new work treats it historically, and is an ad- 
mirably clear and vigorous digest of the 
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latest researches in the descent, affiliation, 
and relationship of the three great divisions 
of human speech, and their bearing on the 
facts of history and ethnology, since the 
foundation of the science of Comparative 
Philology, dated by Mr. Farrar in 1808, “the 
year of the discovery of Sanskrit.” It is 
worthy of notice, in connection with recent 
researches, that Mr. Farrar strenuously dis- 
claims all relationship of blood or race with 
the aboriginal man of Europe, who is found 
“disputing the possession of his cave-habita- 
tion with the hyena or the bear,” on relics of 
undoubted authenticity. All such relics he 
considers as monuments of dark-skinned, 
unprogressive, inferior, and autochthonous 
tribes, without history, and incapable of exist- 
ing side by side with the advanced culture of a 
fairer race. The germ of the real history of 
man he traces to a movement in Central Asia, 
‘‘in the third great eon of human records. 
. . . In this region, amid scenery grandiose 
yet severe, where Nature yields her treasures 
but does not lavish them, and is far more 
admirably adapted than the cruel North or 
the enervating tropics, to develop and 
reward the persevering industry of man, 
lived a Race—unguessed at by history, un- 
known even to tradition, but revealed by 
Philology—a Race beautiful in person, pure 
in morals, earnest in thought, simple in 
habits, which, in a peaceful life and under a 
patriarchal government, wrought out, as a 
means of its own precocious development, 
a Janguage admirable for the wealth, har- 
mony, and perfection of its forms—full of po- 
etic images and pregnant metaphors, and 
carrying in itself the germ of a magnificent 
expansion ; and with this language to aid it, 
the same happy race learnt to acquire ideas 
which were destined to bear fruit a hundred- 
fold hereafter in the conquest, colonization, 
free institutions, and increasing Christian 
progress of the civilized world.” Primeval 
history will receive further elucidation from 
the labors of Sir John Lubbock, whose work 
on Prehistoric Times has met with so much 
success. He announces as in press a new 
book—ZHssay on the Origin of Civilization and 
the Primeval Condition of Man. The same 
line of study is pursued by Mr. E. B. Ty- 
lor, who has in preparation a second edition 
of his Researches into the Early History of 
Mankind and the Development of Civilization ; 
and also a new work, Primitive Culture: Re- 
searches into the Development of Mythology, 
Philosophy, Religion, Art, and Customs. When 
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to these is added Mr. Ooxe’s forthcoming 
Mythology of the Aryan Nations, it will be 
seen at a glance what a vast progress has 
been effected in the last few years in pierc- 
ing the obscurity of the past by the united 
labors of the natural historian, the geologist, 
and the students of philology—all working 
together for a common end. In the more 
beaten tracks of history, Prof. Rawlinson fur- 
nishes a book of value and utility—A Man- 
ual of Ancient History from the Earliest Times 
to the Fall of the Western Empire, in one 
volume octavo. It follows in its construc- 
tion; almost too servilely, the method of 
Heeren’s well-known Manual, adapting it, 
however, to the progress of historical criti- 
eism and discovery. Modern history will be 
greatly elucidated by a work by Mr. Ed- 
ward Freeman, the historian of the Norman 
Conquest, and well-known historical critic of 
The Saturday Review. It is-entitled The 


Historical Geography of Hurope, and will form 
an 8vo volume, copiously illustrated with 
maps. Taking the Roman Empire at its 
greatest extent as a starting point, its ob- 
ject is to show how the states of modern 
Europe were gradually formed by its disin- 


tegration, and to trace their fluctuations— 
national, ethnological, and geographical—to 
the present time. Though much wanted, no 
book of the kind has yet appeared in English, 
though, as far as Britain is concerned, the 
want has been well supplied by Prof. Pear- 
son’s recent Historical Maps of England, 
from the Roman Conquest, with Dissertations, 
éc., in 1 vol. folio. 

Events now occurring on the Continent 
have undoubtedly aroused attention to the 
ever-cxisting controversy between the Cath- 
olic and Reformed churches, and many of 
the publications of the day bear reference to 
various phases of the conflict. One of the 
most elaborate works on the Roman Catholic 
side has attracted remark because its au- 
thor, the Hon. Colin Lindsay, is a recent con- 
vert, and lately occupied a conspicuous place 
in the Anglican Communion, as Chairman of 
“The Church Union.” It is entitled The 
Evidence for the Papacy, as derived from the 
Holy Scriptures and from Primitive Anti- 
quity, with an Introductory Epistle. Its treat- 
ment of the subject is in a purely legal form, 
arranging the authorities chronologically, 
and professing to deduce from each no more 
than its strict construction will bear. A 
translation of The Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, with a preface on the use 
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of the book, by Rev. Orby Shipley, introdu- 
ces to English readers a small work that, next 
probably to & Kempis’s Imitation, has exer- 
cised a greater influence on the minds of men 
than any uninspired book. Other works an- 
nounced on the same subject are: The See of 
Rome in the Middle Ages, by Rev. Oswald 
Reichel, Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon Ool- 
lege; Ignatius Loyola and the early Jesuits, by 
Stewart Rose; a third series of Essays on 
Religion and Literature, by various writers, 
edited by Archbishop Manning; Latin and 
Teutonic Christendom, by George W. Cox; 
Rome, tts Rulers and its Institutions, enlarged 
and revised, by J. T. Maguire, M. P. for 
Cork; The Visible Unity of the Catholic 
Church maintained against opposite Theories, 
by Rev. M. J. Rhodes, 2 vols. 8vo; and 
The Church and the Age, Essays on the Prin- 
ciples and present position of the Anglican 
Church, by Dean Hook, Bishop Ellicott, &c. 

Notice must be taken of the conclusion of 
the great Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, by Dr. R. G. Latham, founded on the 
Dictionary of Dr. Johnson, as enlarged by 
his editors, and with further numerous 
emendations and additions. It has been 
many years in progress, and forms four am- 
ple and closely printed quarto volumes. 
The critics, to whom one generally looks for 
information, have not yet pronounced on 
its value, but it must necessarily, from the 
known acquirements of the editor, Dr. Lath- 
am, and the great progress made in philo- 
logical studies, be a work deserving of atten- 
tion from all students of the language. As 
showing the changes in the book trade, it may 
be mentioned that it is probably the last 
work: that will be “got up” on the old sys- 
tem of being owned “in shares” by various 
publishers—a plan that prevailed with almost 
all important works during the last century, 
when they formed a united and influential 
body, but has gradually died out during the 
present. Another important lexicographi- 
cal work, long expected, and now ready, is 
Dr. William Smith’s Copious and Critical 
English and Latin Dictionary. The same inde- 
fatigable worker reports favorably of the pro- 
gress of two other books proceeding under 
his auspices—a Dictionary of Christian An- 
tiquities from the Time of the Apostles to the 
Age of Charlemagne, and a Medieval Latin- 
English Dictionary, founded on the Glossary of 
Ducange—though no time is yet fixed for 


their appearance. 
While I write, a momentary excitement 
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prevails about Mrs. Stowe’s new work on the 
Byron controversy, to be issued this day. 
Eight thousand copies have been subscribed 
previous to publication, and the. next num- 
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ber of the Quarterly Review has been kept 
back a week to enable it to notice her state- 
ments, 


-_——_0oo——_—— 


LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


A VERY curious and interesting volume on 
a vexed subject, but one on which there has 
been too little careful and authoritative 
writing, has been published by D, Appleton 
& Co. : Hereditary Genius ; an Inquiry into its 
Laws and Consequences, by Francis Galton, 
F.R.S. The author proposes to show “ that 
a man’s natural abilities are derived by in- 
heritance, under exactly the same limitations 
as are the form and physical features of the 
whole organic world.” The relationships are 
discussed of a large body of fairly eminent men 
—uamely, the judges of England, from 1660 to 
1868, the statesmen of the time of George IIL, 
and the premiers during the last one hundred 
years—and from these are obtained a generat 
survey of the laws of heredity in respect 
to genius. Next are examined in order the 
kindred of the most illustrious historical 
commanders, men of literature and of science, 
poets, painters, musicians, and modern 
scholars. A chapter is also given, by way of 
comparison, on the hereditary transmission 
of physical gifts, as deduced from the rela- 
tionships of certain classes of oarsmen and 
wrestlers. The investigation has evidently 
been carried on with conscientious painstak- 
ing; the results are carefully and convincingly 
stated. It would have been well had the 
New York publishers added a chapter of 
American statistics; but even without the 
actual, data numerous remarkable instances 
in our own history will suggest themselves 
in proof of the theory. In his analyzations 
the author deals with no less than three 
hundred families, containing between them 
nearly one thousand eminent men, of whom 
four hundred and fifteen are “ illustrious,” 
Exactly one-half of the “illustrious ” men are 
found to have one or more eminent relations ; 
and it is reckoned that the chances of kins- 
men of illustrious men rising, or having 
risen, to eminence are fifteen and a half to 
one hundred in the case of fathers, thirteen 
and a half to one hundred in the case of 
brothers, twenty-four to one hundred in the 
case of sons. The average ability of the 
wives of illustrious men is found to be above 
mediocrity, but the author thinks that the 


popular belief that great men have remarka- 
ble mothers, is accounted for by the fact that 
such men have usually high moral natures, 
are affectionate and reverential, and naturally 
disposed to publish the good qualities of 
their mothers by exaggerated praise. It 
is interesting to find that the statistician 
comes to the same conclusion as the moralist 
—that mere brain without heart is insuffi- 
cient to achieve eminence.” 

Mr. Augustus Maverick, in his sketch of 
Henry J. Raymond, and the New York Press 
for Thirty Years (A. 8. Hale & Co.), has ac- 
complished a work which, from his peculiar 
relations with the subject of the biography, 
and long association with the press of the 
city, no other writer could have so well per- 
formed. Every detail in the life of that re- 
markable man, the founder of The New York 
Times, is now read with peculiar interest. 
The present volume is made historically valu- 
able by its accounts of the important political 
movements in which Mr. Raymond took a 
conspicuous part; and in addition to the inter- 
est of a personal narrative, we have chapters 
of entertaining gossip concerning newspapers 
—their editors, reporters, hoaxes, &c. A por- 
trait of Mr. Raymond is given, with other 
illustrations, and reduced fac-similes of the 
first numbers of 7'he Times and The Tribune. 

Sorrow, by Rev. John Reid (Carter & 
Brothers), will commend itself to thousands 
of households by the nature of the subject, 
if not by the manner in which it is treated. 
All have experienced sorrow in one form or 
another, and few are the homes which it has 
not invaded and made at times desolate, A 
thoughtful and judicious treatise on the sub- 
ject is a desideratum, and will command wide 
and respectful attention. But there are few 
who are qualified to handle a theme so deli- 
cate and having such vital relations to human 
experience. Like as our merciful High Priest 
was touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
that he might know how to feel for us and 
succor us in distress, so one must have 
drunk deep of the cup of sorrow himself be- 
fore he can be fully qualified to sympathize 
with and console those who are tried and 
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burdened with it. The author of this volume 
treats the subject with considerable skill, and 
his work may be read with profit. He is 
familiar with the literature of the subject, 
sacred and profane, and cites many interest- 
ing incidents in the way of illustration. All 
that he writes is true and good. And yet it 
seems a superficial work. It goes over a 
wide field, but it does not plough deep. It 
discourses learnedly and in fitting words, but 
somehow it does not probe the awful wound 
to the core, and pour into it the concentrated 
balm which bleeding Mercy has provided. It 
talks rationally and sensibly about sorrow, 
but there are not a few hearts that will feel, 
on reading the book, that the author has not 
had that profound experimental acquaintance 
with sorrow which enables him to speak as a 
master to other sorrowing souls. 

A “gift” edition of The Garden of Sor- 
rows, by Rev. John Atkinson, adds the at- 
tractions of pictured illustrations, elegant 
typography, and handsome binding to a work 
whose words of sympathy and consolation 
have already endeared it to many afflicted 
ones. 

T. P. Bucher, of Cincinnati, has just pub- 
lished a new edition (third American) of 
Dr. Ursinus’s learned Commentary .on the 
Heidelberg Catechism, forming a large octavo 
volume. The writings of Ursinus are de- 
serving of a place in every minister’s library, 
by the side of the works of Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Zuingle, Calvin, and others of blessed 
memory. The present work is translated 
from the Latin copy published in Geneva in 
1616, and is made by G. W. Willard, D.D. 
These lectures present a complete exposition 
of all the leading doctrines of the Christian 
religion in a most concise and simple form. 
They are characterized throughout by ear- 
nesiness and independence of thought. 
While they must possess peculiar interest to 
the German Reformed’ Church, affording so 
complete and faithful an exposition of her 
doctrinal symbol, they have also a claim 
upon the Church at large, and may be com- 
mended as a highly valuable aid in under- 
standing and expounding the Word of God. 

Cheaper editions, or popular editions at 
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popular prices, are still the order of the day, to 
the great gratification of the public. Messrs. 
Carter Brothers have reissued Kitto’s Bi- 
ble Illustrations in a style and at a price 
which should secure it.an extensive sale, and 
in connection with the publication of Dr. J. 
Addison Alexander's Life. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. have 
brought out cheaper editions of Dr. J, W. 
Alexander’s Familiar Letters, as well as of Dr. 
Addison Alexander’s Sermons. The same 
house republishes in cheaper, but still in an 
elegant form, Dean Stanley’s Jewish and 
Eastern Churches, and Trench’s Studies of the 
Gospels, In the Library of Wonders Messrs. 
Charles Scribner & Oo. offer a beautifully 
illustrated volume upon a novel subject, Zgypt 
3,300 Years Ago. The book contains enough 
practical knowledge to stock a much larger 
volume. 

The latest work on the woman question is 
not likely to attract so wide attention as the 
much discussed essays of Mi)l and Bushnell. 
It is a quiet volume, by Carlos White, of 
Hanover, New Hampshire, published by the 
author, but bearing Lee & Shepard’s imprint, 
and in opposition to the “ Innovators,” as the 
advocates of woman suffrage are called. The 
title-page gives an idea of the plan: “ Ecce 
Femina, an Attempt to Solve the Woman 
Question; Being an Examination of Argu- 
ments in Favor of Female Suffrage, by John 
Stuart Mill and others, and a Presentation of 
Arguments against the Proposed Change in the 
Constitution of Society.” The author was a 
Garrisonian abolitionist, and at first blindly 
followed his old leaders into the new “re- 
form movement.” He subsequently under- 
took to examine the question for himself, and 
was compelled finally to range himself in the 
ranks of the opposition. Rather than repeat 
his arguments, even in brief, on so hackneyed 
a subject, we refer the interested reader to 
the work itself, which, if not brilliant as a lit- 
erary production, has the appearance of 
sincerity and earnestness. The author has 
faith that the agitation will do good, but 
thinks that it will be “in the same way that 
infidelity benefits Christianity.” 








